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No books whatever are more instructive and 
entertaining than books of travels. They satisfy 
ihat eager thirst after knowledge so strong in the 
breasts of all persons, and furnish the mind with 
matter for reflection. 

We present the reader, in the following pages, 
valuable &cts and thrilling incidents, interspersed 
with some of the finest Tales in the language; 
and believe that there never was brought together, 
in so small a compass, a more copious collection 
of rational entertainment than will be met with 
in this volume. 
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TBI TWO UIUia!IAIBIS. 




1 HEN I wu a jouDg man completing 

I m; studies it Jena, one of my niost 
n agreeable acquaintancea was olil Forest 
'I CounBellor Von Rodern, tinil some of 

my pleosantcst hours were Rjwnt In Ills 
^ hoiue. We used to asscmLIe onca or 
, twioe a week, a tolerably larga uircle, 
'i consisting in put of men like himself 
i in the aorvioe of the State, " angCKtel* 
l' tie," — though when, and where, and 
^ how, two thlida of theae nerrcd, I never 

I I could make out; nor how the Stale 
'J could want auch an army of tliom ; for 

tnly of thoM " engesteltle " in most Qennan Stales, their name is 
legion, — and partly of such of the studenta as wore less addietod 
to the nproarions merriment then and now in fashion among the 
Bnraeken. Even some of the "rooriDg boys" would now and 
then like a quiet evening at the Counselor's, by way of relief to 
their wilder carousals, though somewhat in the proportion of Fnl- 
BtaS"i broad to his sack. The Counsellor was a kind-heartod, 
dieeifdl old man, at peece.vith himself and all the world, perhape, 
beoauie &e wwld bad gone well with him, or, perhaps, that from i 
mtnral felicity of temperament, he had gone well wiUi the world, 
BCTer ruaing ois expectations too high eiUier of himself or others, 
•D^, therefore, escaping the ossiffing and acidulating process so 
actively at work witli those who have tasted too often of bsf^^ntr 
Qired, whether with or without aiq bMlLX. ^ "iaia li'^^- '^^ '^ 
ig^tieiided to give entertmamiiTilUi ■, xVa -t^tcwSMnKt^fc-^wsa^""' 
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a cnp of coffeo, or of the anomalous beverage so innocently ao- 
cepted by our kinsfl;^, the Germans, under the name of tea, and 
oonoocted in the proportion of a spoonful of the herb to a gallon of 
water. Many of the guests used to qualify the mixture with lemon, 
mne, or vanilla, which I wondered at till 1 tastecl it in its primitive 
state, and then I held all means lawful which should make it taste 
of something. There was no want of amusement, though we neither 
declidmed tragedies, slandered our neighbors, nor played at cards. 
There was difference enough of age, temper, condition, and charao- 
ter among us to give variety to the conversation on whatever subject 
it chanced to fall ; and when the discussion threatened to l)ecomo 
too warm, the amenity of our host acted as a kind of general dulci- 
fier of ail acerbities, and brought about, if not an agreement of 
principle, an agreement to differ. One of the moi*t successful 
means of producing this desirable result was -the Counsellor's 
reminiscences of his earlier life. He possessed much of the talents 
" de courtier f^^ so highly valued as an accomplishment of society 
by our neighbors. Some of his narratives I have thought worth 
while transcribing, though I have small expectation of rendering 
them as agreeable to a reader as they were to a hearer. 

The conversation fell one evening on Rousseau *s writings, and his 
own character, — his morbid susceptibility, — his scorn, whether 
real or affected, of the rich and great, — his proud poverty, — and 
the contradiction between his misanthropy and his zeal for the 
reformation of society. 

Some defended the unhappy philosopher, whose life was a coo- 
r tinual warfare with himself and others, and blamed the friends who 
^ad not understood him. Others justified the friends, and asked 
which of his champions could honestly assert he could have kept on 
ffood terms with hun for a month. The effects of opulence and 
mdigence on the minds of gifted and right-minded men, came inci- 
dentally under discussion. What would Rousseau have been, had 
he been bom to purple and fine linen — to be served instead of 
serving? "I remember a stoiy, or rather a couple of stories," 
said the Counsellor, " which have some reference to the subject of 
your dispute. I will not say they will settle it, but they may 
furnish some further argument. 'Both, are singular in their way. 
One was the best-executed practical joke I ever heard of. Tfao 
heroes of both Vere ^ends of my youth, and one of them is still 
one of my best and dearest." Listen if you like, — learn if you 
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THl BANKIR AND THE QROCER. 

Among mj intimates at tho University of Inbingcn, Casimir 
' Morn was the most distinguished by nature and fortune ; one had 
given him a handsome person, considerable talents, and an excel- 
lent kivt; the other a rich banker for a father, that the%aiue of 
the diamond might not be impaired for want of a fit setting. Bo- 
fore entering the University he had travelled through the greater 
part of Oermany, France, and Italy. His mind, already cultivated 
and enlarged, preserved him from contamination by tho coarser e>- 
oeases of toe wilder part of his fellow-studcnta ; while the succor- 
ing hand held out to the more necessitous, attested that his tcmpeih 
ance was the result not of prudence only, but of choice. 

Half a year before he left the University, I accompanied him in 
the Tacation to his fiither's house. The elder Mom was banker to 
the Court, and lived in great splendor in the electoral city of 
Cassel, where he was Tisited by wnat are called the first people in 
the city. 

Near Mom's house, or rather palace, stood an old, dilapidated, 
gloomy-looking house, the abode of one Bomanus, a grocer, — a 
miserly old curmudgeon, who had the reputation of possessing the 
best filled coffers and the prettiest daughter in the city. He was 
said to be a millionaire ; yet hf continued to weigh out coffee, pep* 
per, cheese, and treacle, with his own hand, — nay, if he were di»>. 
■bled, the fair fingers of the &ir Caroline were pressed into the ser- 
vice, for a shopman had never been admitted benind the counter of 
Herr Bomanus. 

Casimir Mom and the pretty groceress had played together as 
neighbors' children, and seemed by no means inclined to drop the 
acquaintance now that they had ceased to be children. The banker, 
however, began to make somewhat of a wry face at the familiar tone 
of the young people towards each other. He was aspiring in his 
views, and thought of purchasing a patent of nobility ; and then, with- 
tfae ma^o Van Mfore his name, and nis own handsome &ce and figure, 
his son might look for a better quartering in his escutcheon than a 
sngar loaf and Swiss cheese parted per pale. The grocer, on the 
other hand, might perhaps have held it expedient to keep the flief 
from buszing too near his sweets ; and, no doubt, it was mth tfaii 
view that he always charged Casimir treble the usual price, whenr 
ever he made the purchase of any of the other's vi^ct^Vk^^x^Vfiscvs^VflL 
entering the shop. But Casinur, w^o wua Vtfsnfta^'S *3^^ Wtfs'o^'^ 
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love, had no intention that affairs should remain on this aiubigtu>ii8 
footing. On the oontrurj, he gravely assured his futhcr that if 
ever he brought home a wife it must be Can)lino llonuiniu ; ami 
Caroline assured her father that no young man was eudurablo to her 
eyes saving and excepting Casimir Morn. The banker luvod liis 
only son. Ho had nothing personally to object to the roses and tho 
lilies, forget-me-not eyes and raven curls of Caroline, and saw somo- 
thing greatly to admire in her father*s million. Finding his son 
resolute, he was inclined to give way. Uerr Ilomanud luid, on hia 
aide, nothing to say against the banker's son. His father carried on 
the first business in the electorate ; and when, to the.-^} coiLsidor- 
atioas, was added, that the lovers had already sworn fidelity to all 
eternity and beyond, it must be oonfesscd that the marriage wu8 
highly expedient. Who would have ^gaessed that we were all 
reckoning without our host ? 

The unlooked-for obstacle arose in the shape of a grave proposal 
of Herr Romanus, that his future son-in-law — the luinds^)mo, 

Sraceful Casimir, the darling of the fair, with all his university 
onors blushing thick ujwn him — should forthwith renounce tlio 
flowery paths of literature, forsake the thornier crown awaiting tlio 
tuooessful pursuit of severer science, and, donning a white apron, 
serve sugar and snuff for the remainder of his days ! Herr Roma- 
nus had no faith in any pursuit above or below a counter. Learning 
was notliing in his eyes ; " the service," no better than legalized 
thieving ; banking, gambling according to law. 

The banker was furious. His son, to whom his natural and Ij 
acquired advanta^, and his own connections with the court, opened '^ 
the way to the first employments in the State, who had already 
been named Referendary to the High Court of something or other 
— for the first six months without salary, certainly, but with the 
positive avurance of speedy advancement ; and now came this 
ridiculous old grocer with the preposterous demand t)iat he i^houlil 
renounce aU these splendid prospects, (the patent nobility includetl,) 
and sell treacle and herrings at three farthings apiece to the worthy 

burghers of . Was ever a lover redu^ to such an absurd 

dilemma before? At three-and-twenty it is hard to say what 
would not be undertaken fi>r a fiur and beloved maiden ; bat- 
teries miglit be stormed, wounds and death defied, a desert held aa 
a paradise, Satan himself dared to mortal combat ; all might be 
borne ; — but to sink from a minister of state in expectation to a 
■eller of tea, coffee, tobacco, snuff, was worse than battery, desert, 
ieath, and the duel! 

It atmok me as somewhat odd, that inaioad of breaking off «^ 
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onoe with the absurd old humorist, the proud banker should in 
private oounsel his son to capitulate. Caroline, however, herself 
opposed her Other's whim. It was agreed that Casimir should 
return to the University for half a year ; and, in the mean time, 
every engine should be set to work to soften the heart of Ilcrr 
Komanus, including tears, fainting, and threats of going into a ood» 
mimption. 



THE GROCER RISES IN THE SCALE — THE BANKER KICKS TIIS BEAIL 

Caroline Romanus was a diligent correspondent. Casimir was 

informed of everything ^fl^ happened in the good city of . 

except what he most desi^ to know -r- viz., that Ilerr Komanus 
had changed his mind. But no ; the old man was as immovable 
as the wooden negro at his own door. His son-in-law must be a 
grocer : he had said it, and he stuck to it. The only consolatory 
|)art of Caroline's letter was the concluding paragraph — "After 
all, we cm wait a little ; I am only sixteen, and you threc-and- 
twenty." 

Four months had thus passed away, when one morning Casimir 
burst into my room, with an open letter in his hand and consterna- 
tion in his countenance. It was from the broker Mom, and con- 
tained tliis laconic and astounding infonnation : — "I am a bank- 
rupt and fugitive : I must leave directly. I am going to 

Eodand, and thence to the West Indies. The ten thousand 
flonns, secured to you by the enclosed paper, you will receive on 
application. It is all I have been able to save for you from the 
wreck." 

Very naturally, such an unexpected blow of fate had a tendency 
to lengthen the visage even of a lover of three-and-twenty. The 
sum transmitted was not a third part of his mother's fortune which 
had been secured to Casimir. I attempted some words of consola- 
tion. He made a sign to me to be silent, and passing his hand 
rapidly over his brow — " Do not mistake me," said he faltering ; 
" It is not the poverty I feel, but the disgrace. And do not at- 
tempt to console me for either : for one there is no consolation, and 
for the other no need of it. I should despise myself if the mere 
loss of wealth could sadden the future to me. Help me to divert 
my thoughts for to-day, if you can ; to-morrow I shall not need 
your help." 

Cmaiir returned to . His ta&ct*^ «^'eii?iiA \«»ifc> "^^^&^ 
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all belongiDg to it, had been already sold. The Trholo city cried 
vaaoa the runaway banker, and pitied the son, except the old grocer. 
He had lost ei^t thousand dollars by Mom*s bankruptcy. At 
first, he had comforted himself with the hope that Cusimir would 
be able to make it up to him out of his mother's fortune ; but when 
the young man frankly confessed that the same cause had deprived 
him of the greater part of his fortune, the old mnn laughed derid- 
ingly. " Whistle me another tune from that, young man," said heii 
twirling his queer-looking wig round and round uj^on his head, as 
he was wont on umilar occasions. " Your father, II err Casimir, is a 
clever fellow ! He would make a capital finance minister ! What 
would you wager, now, that he has brought his sheep to dry land in 
time ? " and here Bomanus dropped the fingers of his right hand 
into the hollow of his left, with a sifluficant look, as if coimting 
money. *' How long is it to be befo^^^ makes his appearance 
amongst us again as a rich man? " 

Caamir colored deeply. ** His fiither," he said, " had been nn* 
finrtnnate — thoughtless, perhaps — but he was no deliberate do* 
oeiver." 

When Bomanus nw that Casimir was really unable to pay the 
dgjht thousand dollars, he demanded, without ceremony, all he had 
in part payment at least. 

" How, then, am I to live ? " asked the young man. " As yet I 
receive no salary from my appointment." 

" My heavens ! " whined the miser, " you are a learned man, 
Herr Casunir. You may be secretary to somebody ; but what is to 
become of me ? Oh ! I am a poor, ruined old man, driven out of 
house and home. If I am to lose all this monstrous sum, I and mj 
poor child must beg from door to door." 

" Indeed, are you really poor ? " cried Mom. " No, you shall 
not beg. Take mj little capital into your trade, and give me 
Celine's hand. Make of me what joa will. Industry and econ- 
omy will soon make up for Hie paaL We shall be the happiest 
people in the world." 

Casimir said this with so much warmfli and evident sincerity, 
that the old grocer .was, to use a homely phrase, fidrly dumb-found- 
ered. 

<* What," said he at length, in lus harshest tone, " is it a matter 
of rejoicing that your honorable papa then has cheated me out of 
nj whole property ? And, to reward such honest dealing, I shall 
pve you my daughter, shall I ? Your humble servant ! If your 
worthy fiither has made me a beggar, I will hold no beggar's wedp 
diiig in my hoose, ! promise you. Be so good as to take vourself 
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0S9 will jou ? And, if I may be so bold as to ask a favor, I would 
beg that joa never darken mj doors again. I wash m j hands of 
yoo. I have not brought up mj girl to fling her into we arms of 
the first fellow without a penny in his pocket that has the impiip 
denoe to ask her.'* 

And this was the result of poor Casimirls interview with Herr 
Bomanus. 



HOPl AND CONSOLATION. 

Whichever way the unfortunate young man turned, he heard ex- 
eorations on his Other's naiM. Those who, during the banker's 
prosperity, had been his basest flatterers, now distinguished them- 
selves by the bitterness and violence of their reproaches. In cod- 
sequcnoe, the news of his flither^ death, which reached Casimir a 
few months after, brought with ii a kind of melancholy oonsolatioa, 
notwithstanding his unfeigned sorrow. The unfortunate banker 
died at Antwerp of inflammation of the lungs, which had been 
neglected probably in tte overwhelming grie& and vexations oonse- 
quent on his bankruptcy. The death of Mom at last put an end 

to the storm of hostility, and the worthy people of even flmnd 

some expressions of pity for the son at last. 

Casimir's courage rose again, after the first stunning effects of the 
blow, with that ekstic vigor natural to his age. Vi^en the storm 
had somewhat blown over, he addressed himscSf for employm^it to 
some fi)rmer friends of his fiimily, and met with a civil reception 
from all. His appointment as Beferendary to the Electoral 
Chamber was eonfirmed. 

" You must study afc ^b» kw, Roman and financial," said th« 
minister, " and I will think ttf 70a in time. Of course, as youngest 
in the offioe, you must woHc wKhooi salary. But, in a year or 
two, I hope we shall be able to do something for you. You are 
still very young ; one cannot expect much at rour-and-twenty ! " 

Mom was well contented for the time. He fixed himsdf in a 
respectable citizen's house, riffht opposite the once splendid dwelling 
of hii fiunily — less haunted by the memorv of fi>rmer magnificence 
than allured by the vision of Caroline's blue eyes and rose-tinted 
obeek; fi>r, although the old chandler had prohibited him from 
crossing his threshold, he could not prevent eyes from visiting as 
they listed. ^ * 

Gaomir's sitting-room and that naodbj Cax^S&od^ " tt o m M w a^ 
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bj good fortanc, exactly opposite, and, when the Fun shone, not a 
corner of either was iuvLsihIc to the other. liluch knew when 
the other came in or went out, how they wore cnipl()3'o I, when the? 
were glad, when they were sorry. After the fasliion of maidens of 
her clai« in Germany, Caroline's constant sent, when nut employed 
in household duties, wa^ })eR-hetl up at the window ; so there was 
nothing very remarkable in her preferring her knitting needles to 
all other employment. Never, even among her cuuntry- women, 
was there such an indefatig:ible knitter. 

Within a year's time the language of looks and signs Iwid been 
brought to such perfection that all tliey tlmught, wihhi^^l, ho].Hx], or 
feared, was mutually understoo<l, without exckinging a word. 

Cheered by the glad eye and radiant smile of the fair and faith* 
ful Caroline, young Morn labored with unwcarial diligi^nee, nol 
only in his own peculiar vocation, but wu always ready to assist the 
superiors in office, who, having ea.sier employment ami more pay, 
found, of course, less leisure, with their a(*ct)niits, memorials, 
minutes, &c. &c. He stood, therefore, high in the good gnices of 
his colleagues, every one eulogized his talents anvl ac'[uiremonts, 
asked his advice, and accepted his semcos; and, in n^turn, no one 
in the city received more invitations to balls, soirivs, and picnics. 

The fathers praised his rea»ly head and ready hand, the daughters 
declared that he sang admirably, waltzed divinely, and declaimed 
like an angr^l, in their private theatricals; but, alas ! in spite of this 
imiversal favor, Casimir Morn remained, at six-and-twi'nty, the 
generally-esteemed but unpaid junior Referendary of the IJeotoral 
' Chamber of . 

** Never mind," was Caroline's unfailing topic of consolation ; 
"you are hut six-and-twenty, and I am just nineteen." Tlic lovely 
Caxx>linc was now in the full bloom, and beyond dispute the faired 
maiden in the city. The fame of her beauty and her probable 
wealth even reached the court. Piinces and Counts, with unim- 
peachable quarterings, condescended to press with their noble fed 
tiie very dirty pavement befl)re the low, diirk, strong-flavored shop 
of grocer Komanus ; and, what was more, to shed the light of their 
oountenance cm the cunning, miserl}', old curmudgeon himself. A 
beauty like Caroline, and the heiress of a million, wa.s well worth 

the sacrifice of all the genciilogies, onlers and diplomas* in ^ 

Yet, neither oounti>, baroas, knights, state, war, court, chamber, 
justice, (civil and criminal,) finance, police, church, or public instnio- 
tion, privy or public counsellor, could touch the heart of the old 
grocer, or his charming heiress. Ou the one hand, I Terr Ronianus 
adhered with the obstinacy of a whole herd of mules to his resolu- 
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QQ of finding or making his future son-in-law a grocer ; and, on iim 
Jber, the damsel herself was as indifferent to the galaxy of stan 
I the court firmament as if thej had been so many farthing nu<h- 
ghts in her papa's shop. 

All her pretty coquetries, her winning glances, and gracious 
niles — for which counts and counsellors looked and sighed in 
iin — were lavished, unasked for and by the dozen, on the honop- 
rj junior Befefendair of the Electoral Chamber. 

This ought to have been consolation enough ; bat, when two more 
ears had passed over his head, without bringing any alteration in 
is {ffospects, Gasimir's brow began to cloud sometimes, and other 
gbs than those of lore to steal from his bosom. Old Eomanus 
18 as imni0«ftUe as -a rook to loveiB* entreaties, and the minister 
)emed to have forgotten him altogether. Morn was an admirable 
kfaoper in the official yineylffd, a man of the strictest honor, of the 
eneti head — these were ikcts that no one ventured to gainsay — 
dd yet, when a place became vacant, no one thought any more of 
16 untainted honor, the clear head, and gratuitous labors of the 
npaid Referendary, Casimir Mom, than if there had been no such 
lerits in existence, or no need of them in the electoral city of 

. People had their sons, or their nephews, or their cousins 

lirty times removed, to provide for ; younff men, who had neither 
Tved half so long nor deserved half so w^, were continually put 
rar his head ; and if he made any complaint, he was answered by 
silent shrug, or a head-shaking at the nepotism of some brother 
Boial, or grave exclamations at the ineratitude of great men, 
veeteoed, perhaps, by a vague assurance that although the omission 
r his name had been unavoidable tlits timet another he might de- 
BBd, Ac. &e. 

No sooner, however, was the complainant's back turned than the 
mfkdtue was amaied at the aesurance with which such claims 
we advaiieed, as if Mr. Casiinir Mom really looked on himself as 
leir eanal, aa iThis pretensioni admitted of any comparison with 
lose oc Von ihu, and Yon the other ! If people of that class were 
voted they wodd be called for, and so forth. With all his clear- 
wAdiiw, Horn was of those thoroughly good-hearted people who 
nivo as easily as they are injured. In the blind-man's buff came 
fftrtone, somehow they are always buff — are paid for real nard 
arioe by a friendly pressure of the hand or a cordial word — and 
m throu§^ fire and water for their friends, to get nothing but the 
noeing and sousing for their pains. They cannot comprehend puch 

tiling as smiling treachery ; and the astonishing TCsA\x\eg& m\^ 
kkh Bome will be guilty of the hoscBt oomplianccB, for iVie HiQafinelk 
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objects, is absolutely incredible to them. Morn looked willinglj on 
the bright mde of human life, and would gladly have ignored the 
ezistenoe of the shadow altogether. The bdief in the moral purity 
cf his fellow-men was a positive necessity for him. 

He bore his lot, therefore, with patience, if not with pleasure — I 
st least so he said to himself, " his merit was acknowledged and 
loved." That it should be so often and so oddly passed over in the 
distribution of the loaves and fishes of office, did certainly appear to 
him unjust ; yet in his own heart he doubted whether, tSter all, tha 
fiiult might not be his own. He thought his services oucht to speak 
for him mstead of his lips; he was not fond of showing himself in a 
great man's antechamber, which, indeed, he seldom or never entered^ 
unless business called him there ; courteous and oUiging by nature 
and habit, he.was yet more frank in the exposition of his opiniona 
than beseemed an expectant ; and, more than all, he had an honor* 
able reserve in speaking of his circumstances ; and if he allowed his 
acquaintance to think him, or to pretend they thought him, much 
richer than he was, the weakness had its origin in a pardonable if 
not a praiseworthy motive. Perhaps others were esteemed more in 
need of advancement than himself, and therefore he was paand 
over. Poor Mom ! 

He still lived opponte Bomanus' house, and the blue heaven of 
Caroline's eyes still rained on him light and life. One morning in 
March — it was his birthday — and she made her appearance earlr 
at the window, wearing in her bosom the nosegay of snow-dropB» <» 
which she made a yearly imaginary offering to her lover. To-daj 
jou are eight-and-twenty, and I twenty, she telegraphed — Hm 

Sretty fingers lingered in tracing the last word. Twenty is not a 
esperatc age, certainly ; but yet, when a girl has not only made op 
her mind for the last four years to be married, but actually fixed on 
the man, to turn her back upon the " teens " is a step in a maiden's 
life, particularly when we consider that another twenty might paas 
before Kramer Bomanus would alter his mind. In the mean time, 
Caroline's beauty was at its height ; by a necessary deduction, tht 
next step must be downward ; and '* I am growing an old bachdor,' 
ndied Casimir. He turned from the window, and sat down on tho 
acmi with his back to the light. 

BETTXR PBOSPICTS. 

Some one knocked at the door. It was a servanl of Privj 
Counsellor Count Von Bitterblolt. &c. &c. &c., who brought a 
gracious intimation that his lord wished to say a few words in private 
to Beferendary Casimir Mom. " A fow woids in private " frau 
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Count Yon BItterblolt, the oonfideDtial minister of his Highness the 
Elector, was no small honor. Gasimir flew to him on the wings of 
cnriontj and expectation. He was received bj the favorite with 
etxtraordinarj graciousness. The Count had the gifl of appearing 
excessively amiable and oondescendine towards his mferiors when he 
wanted to gain a point by them, and as outrageously insolent and 
arrogant when his point was gained ; he not only, like another greal 
man, his countryman, threw away the peel when he had sucked tha 
orange, but kicked it into the gutter. 

"It is his Highness' wish, my dear young friend," began Count 
Yon Bitterblolt, " that his newly-acquired territory should as much 
as possible be principally assimilated to the old. In pursuance of 
this object, there must be a new survey made of the domain, with 
all its regalities, rights and privileges, and a certidn conformity of 
administration introduced, and projects for a new system of taxation, 
suitable to the nature of the acquired lands, and the exigencies of 
the State, be drawn up. His Highness has already appointed aa 
extraordinary comniission. The af^, my dear Mr. Mom, is a de]?- 
icate and a difficult one. The two Chamber Counsellors at the 
head of it are men advanced in life. They will never bring tho 
business to an end. I have said as much to his Highness. Bal 
they are old and faithful servants to the State, and cannot be passed 
over; though, between ourselves, my dear young friend," in a 
oharming tone of confidence added the Count, " two more unfit men 
could scarcely be found. To sive perhaps a little more vivacity to 
their proceedings, it has also pleased his Uig|hness to join my son te 
the commisfflon, though, I give you my honor, I really opposed the 
appointment. I thought it my duty to do so. But princes, yon 
know, my dear sir, do not love contradiction, and our excellent 
Elector is no exception. Unfortunately, my son's health is exceed- 
ingly delicate'. I foresee the business will be horribly spun out, and 
that must not be. I have, therefore, thought of aaaooiating you, mj 
dear Referendary, as secretary to the commission. Your expensea, 
of course, will be paid ; and if my son, with your assistance, aooom- 
plidies hk task, as I have no doubt he will, to the satisfaction of hia 
Uig^uiefla, it will create a most admirable qpportnnity for brin^^ng 
your nnoonmon merit to the observation of his ffi^hness. I have 
already proposed to myself the pleasure of conferring on yoa the 
first vacant odSbe in the newly-acquired domain." 

Mom, aa nay well be supposed, reatUly closed with the ofier, the 
motives of which ho perceived easily enough. The two elderly 
gentlemen woi-e a couple of superannuated old blockheads, only 
timist in to give a color to the appointment of the 'jQ»a%X^i^ | 

2 
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BitterUolt, a raw joutli Dot loDg from the University, totally igno- 
rant of that or any other business. From these premises might be 
Redacted the very obvious conclusion, that the whole weight of die 
employment must fall on the shoulders of Mr. Secretary Mom. 
No matter, he was not afraid of labpr ; no doubt the miniji^ter must 
fed the weight of his services, and would reward them accordingly ! 
!n&e exceeding liberality of the Count, in paying his expciibcs, was 
Dot at present a matter of indi£[crcnco to him. As he had served 
the State for four years without fee or reward, the interest of his 
little capital had been insufficient even for his moderate expenses. 
Every year saw consequently a portion of the capital itself sunk, 
wluch agun diminished the interest, which tended further to the 
Uipoverishment of Mr. Casimir Mom. 

He took a tender leave of his Caroline, and left , with the 

noble commissioners, full of the most animating hopes. It will be 
taken for granted that he had previously arranged a plan of corre- 
Bpondence with his beloved ; and even this was not so simple a matter 
aa it may at first appear, since the cunning old millionaire, by way 
of teaching his daughter the right value of money, had hit upon the 
admirable plan of never giving her a fiurthing ; consequently, the 
eoBt of the correspondence fell wholly upon Mom. Casimir*s life in 
tiie capital of the new province was pretty much what it had been 
•i the Electoral. He labored hard in his vocation, made few ao- 
aoaintanoes, that he might avmd useless expense, refreshed himself 
hy a walk in the evening, and finished the day by reading a letter 
mm or writing one to his second sel^ 

An accidental circumstance procured him another amusemenl 
ihortly afler. The rooms next to his in the hotel where he had 
taken up his abode were occupied by a foreigner, whom he usoally 
CDcountered at the table d'hote where he never spoke ; and, afler 
retiring for the night, Casimir used to hear him walking up and 
down Us bed-ohamber fi>r hours together. The stranger was a pale, 
degant young man, apparently about Mom's own age, was attended 
hj two servanta, and had lived nearly three wee& in the town, 
iriiere, however, he seemed ndther to know nor wish to know a 
WB^ individual. He bore the name of Devereuz — an £ngli|ii- 
Mn» thefefbre, Mom oondoded ; and, one day, addressii^ him in 
lui natiTa language, partly out of a good deare to enH ven the 
melancholy lookmg stianger, and partly beoaoee Ji e waajj ad of an 
mportoni^ to nniotise his 1B^g>"h- ' * *^HfF 

Ilie Bnton looked at lum with Borpzise and BonM^^ppeazanoe of 
deaaore, and answered oonrteoody bat briefly, and tan ML baek 
mUq hm Aamt tSkoo^ Soring tha diniMKi V^HVik ^^N«r^^ ^30* 
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rtnnger castiDg penetrating glances towards him, and, when it 
orer, he came Buddenly up to him, saying, " Will jou allow me to 
tpeak with you a moment alone ? " 

Casimir took him immediately into his own room. 
' '* I am aboat to make a very odd request to a stranger,*' b^gMi 
the Englishman, abmptly ; " but it will not be mended by circmn- 
locution. A letter of credit I expected to find here has been d^ 
layed by some strange accident. I have a pressing necessity to sel 
out immediately for Amsterdam, and I am without money. Caa 
you, or will you, lend me a hundred louis d'ors ? On my arrival ai 
Amsterdam, you shall receive it again directly, with wluit ini^real 
you please." . 

Casimir was taken somewhat by surprise. He expressed noDe» 
however ; but, after a short pause, said, " I have not so muck 
about me ; but I could procure it within fourteen days." 

** You will oblige me more than I can express ; you save me from 
m most unpleasant embarrassment," returned the Englishman, who 
shook Mom heartily by the hand, and led him. The whole affiur 
had scarcely occupied five minutes. When he was alone, Caiumir 
began to feel he had been a little over^hasty in his promise. A 
hundred louis d*ors were ndthar more nor lees than the fimrth pari 
of his whole property. He shook hb head. The Englishman's &ot 
announced honesty ; he looked like anything but an adventurer ; 
itill, a hundred louis were the fourth part of his ca|Atal, and to pol 
it at once in the power of a total stranger, on the strength of % 
pleanng countenance, was rather a thoughUees proceeding. *' WeU^** 
was the conclusion of Mom's soliloquy, ** well, my opinion is that ha 
inll not deceive me ; and if he should ? — well, it will bd the firgi 
time in my life, and the last." 

Apparently this was not the only grief the stranger had on his 
mind; for, notwithstanding the promised assistance, Mom heard 
him at night again pacing his chamber in the same unquiet manner, 
and uttering heavy sighs, almost flproans. 

^ The man is very uidiappy ; he must be worse off than I am,* 
thought Mora. " A mere money embarrassment can never oaost 
inch heavy sorrow. He shall have the louis, however." 

The dext day Devereux appeared at table as usual, lus coonfe* 
nance ovenAiadowed with a yet deeper melancholy, and he was ailaol 
as hefbm^yMop^ who felt unaccountably attad^d to him endeair* 
ored, ly iilB^lliiiiKin his power, to enliven him. When he oonll 
be induced to talk, Devereux seemed quite a difierent person— hii 
features brightened, his whole deportment became attractive in nO 
common degree. The two young men went out after dinoAc ta ii«Ul 
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Thk 1o8b of Derereuz's society was more ibli by Morn than 1m 
ftought poflrible afler so short an aoquaintanoe. He had puiad 
with a companion whom he really loved — a friend, whose views and 
ienUments harmonized so admirably with his own, that in losing 
Idm he seemed to lose the better half of himself. Hia ofBdal labon 
became more than ever a neces^ty to him ; they served to diTerl 
and calm his thoughts. Dcvercux and Caroline filled his heart 
ttitirely. ** I am really a most fortunate man," cried he, in lui 
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together, and Mom was still more charmed with his new aoqnainV 
vice. Devcreuz was more than an agreeable companion ; hb men- 
tal powers, considerable in themselves, had reccivea every advantaga 
from cultivation. The stores of ancient and modem literature were 
ikiniliar to both, and formed, with the fate and laws of nations, their [ 
chief topics of discourse. When Caaiinir had finished his day*8 task, 
Dcvercux came constantly to his room, and remained, till deep of . 
the night, in conversation with him. Of the promised loan not a | 
syllable was said on either side. Mom spoke oiMsnly of himself on 
his past and present hopes and prospects. His companion was len 
oommunicative ; but he leamt so much, in return, — that Devennu 
had lefl his native land in consequence of a tragical oocnrreDoe, 
deeply afibcting his future life, and was travelling in the hope of 
dissipating a heavy sorrow ! 

The intercourse of the two young men taught Mom, for the fint 
time, the value of a friend. His letters to the fair Romanus wers 
almost as full of praises of his Dcvercux as of love for herself. Hii 
pretty mistrcns was half jealous of the agreeable stranger. In tha 
mean time, Morn*s louis d*ors came to hand, and were immediatdj 
carried by him into Devcreux*s room. The latter gave him, in re- 
turn, a written acknowledgment of the obligation, and the addrea 
ef his family in England. 

** If I die before I can repay yon,** said he, '* that is, within a 
few weeks, forward the paper, with this letter, directly.'* 

He put a sealed letter in Mom's hands as he spake, and thai 
tamed the conversation to some indificrent subject. Th^ parted 
Aortly after, almost in silence, with a fervent pressure of the hand, 
earrying with them remembrances and feelings benefidal aUke to 
both. 
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of love and friendship. " I love, and am loved by, tiri 
of the noblest beings in the worla.*' 

After the lapse of seven busy months, the report of CaHnet and 
Privy Counsellor, Von BitterUolt, was ended, and the Commissioii- 
ers retamed to the electoral residence. His Highness, the Elector, 
was so well content with the work that he bestowed Heaven knowi 
what order on the young Count Heinrich Yon Bitterblolt, and mada 
an addition to the pension of the two reverend seniors who had 
served as ballast to the official vessel. Secretary Mom was the 
only person forgotten ; he had done nothing for a recompense, but 
deserved it The Counts of Bitterblolt, indeed, &ther and son, 
were profuse in expressions of gratitude, and, to provo it, invited 
him to dinner. Fraulein Von Bitterblolt also found the Secretaiy 
exceedingly agreeable ; if he had been of noble, instead of plebeian 
origin, he might, perhaps, have found the daughter more mteful 
tlum the father. So soon, however, as the Cabinet Counsellor re- 
marked the interest the youns lady took in the handsome Secretarr, 
he held it advisable to invite him seldomer, and gradually not at alL 
Mom found it necessary to put the minister modestly in mind of his 
promise of an appointment m the newly acquired province ; wher^ 
npon his Excellenoy clapped him on the shoulder in the mosl 
friendly manner in the world, and assured him he would take cars 
of him. 

** I have spoken of your talents and services more than once to 
his Highness," said he. " Wait till the Inrthday, when the greatesi 
number of advancements are made ; I make no doubt your nams 
will stand first on the list." 

How could Mom feel less than satisfied ? He looked upon his 
patent as good as made out, particularly when the minister proceeded 
to ask him what kind of place would be most agreeable to him. He 
thought of Caroline, and replied with mat frankness that he would 
certainly prefer remaining in the residence. *' It shaU be thought 
further of," said his Excellency. " I should gladly have seen m 
man like you, my dear Mr. Mom, in one of the first posts in tha 
new province ; but, if you prefer remaining with us, I am afraid it 
will be rather more difficult to provide for you suitably in the capi- 
tal. However, we shall see. The old Chamber Counsellor, &1- 
der, might, indeed, be pensioned off. Would that suit von ? " 

** I would not wish for more," returned Mom, his moe glowing 
with pleasmie. 

'* Excellent," said the minister, and disnussed him with the best 
grace in the world. 

Gilded by sooh hopes, the ?rinter glided awaj 
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fiuthful and &ir as ever; and if oyer miatrost found entrance ia 
Casimir'a heart, a look or smile from the opposite window mado it 
aammcr again. At length came March, the long-looked-fbr month 
that had given his Highness, the Elector, to an admiring world. 
The list of promotions was published ; patents for new appointmenti 
made out ; the streets were full of people riding and driring abool 
to congratulate or be congratulated. Mom made a point of remaii^ 
ing at home, that he might not miss the messenger from the £leo- 
tond Chancery. The customary ** compliment *' for the bearer of 
the princely graces lay wrapt in paper ready on the table. NoqDv 
evening ; still no messenger. His servant was despatched to the 
court printer for the list — no such name as Mom was to be found, 
and no messenger came to correct an error of the press. Dinnen 
and balls in honor of the day were given in all parts of the citj ; 
the streets were gay with lights and music ; nobody trouUed thenn 
selves about poor Mom and frustrated hopes. He sat down in the 
pouting comer of his sofa, and groaned from the bottom of hie 
neart. 

Mom had not passed a more unhappy night since his fiither*e 
death. Six long years had he served the State faithfully and 
diligently, fed only on the thinnest of all diets, hope ; through hie 
mlent help, others, with not half his talents or acquirements, had 
eained credit and substantial reward ; young Von Bitterblolt hind 
been made Chamber President for the very service Mom had per* 
formed. He saw that his industry, his talents, his knowledge 
availed him nothing. Men who were not only ignorant and inoapiH 
ble, but known to be so, passed him everywhere in the race, if thej 
had ** connections," or had found some surer way of rocommeoding 
themselves than by merit and service. 

To Caroline's hand he must renounce all pretension. By the 
perversest of all destinies, her constancy and unswerving faith but 
added to his sorrow. His social creed had received a crud shook. 
The eeotism of the greater part of mankind, the want of int^ritj 
in their relations with each other, appeared in their full hatefuliieae. 
l^e recollection of all the promises made but to be broken, the hol- 
low professions, the false smiles, all the spoken and acted lies of i}m 
last six years, made him sick at heart. All that he had hitherto 
labored to excuse in others — their prejudice, their rapacity, their 
paltry pride, their envy, their shameful blackening all better and 
purer than themselves, now shone out in all their native uglineae. 
He could no longer deceive lumself ; the greater part of the employee 
of — looked on their offices and emoluments but as the meane 
if indulging theur arroganoe, their ambitioD, and animal oxogmob. 
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itk respect to his plans ibr the future, all was imoertaiiitj. 
Bren had he been so indined, it was no longer in his power, witk 
his diminished resooroes, to labor gratuitoouy in his present em* 
pkjment ; and it was repiu;nant to him to sedc any other in this 
oity. He longed to flee nr away, to aoek stmie distant yillace, 
where none knew him, and earn a liying by the labor of his hands. 
It was sweet to dream of shonnibg all mankind as long as life should 
last, and think only of Devereux and Caroline, as of two noUd 
BfAxiiB among thousands of miserable creatures, all so many willing 
sacrifices to the meanest passions. According to the custom of the 
place, and the people amongst whom he had lived. Mom oo^t to 
have put a good, or at least a smiling, fiuM, upon his disappointmeoli 
congratulated others on their better fortune, and tried to knit up 
agun the ravelled skein of his claims and expectations ; instead or 
tfis, he wrote a laconic note to the head of his deportment to signify 
his renunciatioa of the office he held in the service of his HighnesSi 

the Elector of , endorsed all the documents rehtting to it in 

his possession, and then went to bed and slept soundly. 

The next morning, the servant of the noose brought him two 
notes and a bouquet of snow-drops. He now recollected that it was 
his birth-day, and breathed a heavy si^ One of the notes was 
firom Caroline, the other from President Van Bitterblolt. Mom 
knew the handwriting of both. ^ first for the bitters,** said he, and 
opened the President's billet Almost unconscwosly to himself^ m 
secret hope had fixmd a comer of his breast to nesUe in, that his 
loss would be regretted, that he would be entreated to do nothing 
hastily, that he would try to retain him by giving new and surer 
flBcpectations ; he had half fonriven him alrcMiy. Nothing of the 
sort His Excellency the President ** r^retted, in courteous terms* 
tibat Mr. Mora had taken such a resolutkm, acknowledged the 
receipt of the documents, and remained his humble servant." *' So 
that is the reward of nx years' gratuitoos service,'' sud he, bitterly, 
ad he flung the President's official verbiage aside. CaroIineVi 
note accompanying the bouquet was kind as ever, but there was m 
tone of sadness in it The same topic of consolation had been so 
often repeated ! He went to the window, — Caroline was already al 
hers : (jasimir pressed the flowers to his lips and his heart, and 
retreated to his musbg comer aflain. The city he must and would 
leave, and try his fortune elsewhere. Many were the projects ha 
revolved in hjs mind. His only grief would be the parting from tha 
aneel of his childhood — the tenderly-beloved Caroline.^ He was 
stiS engaged in a long and most toodiing conversatioQ with her ia 
imagination, when a bud knock at his door, and the voioeB of 
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eeveral perBons without, aroosed him from his reverie. The door 
opened, aod four men stumbled in, bearing between them two laigB 
and apparently very heavy ehests. To the (juohtion of where were 
they to put down their burden, Mom answered by another — wbeie 
did they get it from ? It belonged to the gentleman who had jiat 

oome post to . Mom's first thought was of Devercuz ; and 

Devereux himself it was who entered in his travelling dress, jool 
as the porters left the room. 

** I have been bng enough away to learn your full value,'* waa 
Devereux's exclamation, when the first greetings wore over ; ** lel 
me take up my abode with you at once ; you will find room for a 
friend." 

Devereux's sudden appearance was balm to the wounded heart of 
Gasimir ; joy almost deprived him of speech. *' I liave but thia 
room and a bed-room,*' said he ; " if you can find acoomniodation on 
80 small a scale, I shall be but too happy to sliare them with you.** 

'* But how is it you confine yourself within such luirrow limits t " 
asked the Englishman, greatly astonished. 

** They are qmte as extensive as my means permit," anawend 
Mom, smiling. 

** But I have been greatly deceived. I thought you muai be 
rich, as you parted so roidily with a hundred louis d^ors." 

** A frienaly heart is always rich to a friend. It was a ibarth 
of m V whole property. l£ you had asked for more you should havii 
bad it. You wanted it." 

Devereux looked at him for some time in silence, and then, 
vancing, grasped his hand with an earnest cordiality more e 
nve than words. ** My servants I wiU dostpatch to the next house, 
taid he, " but I remain with you in any corner you can si>arc. Had 
I been aware how you were situated, I should not liave come upon 
yon so suddenly." 

The matter was soon arranged, a bed prepared by the side of 
Mom's, and a supper bespoken from the next tavern. Before the 
night was passed, the hearts of both were freely |)0ured out to each 
other. Devereux related his own history. lie had been passion- 
ately in love with a young lady, who returned his love, but whose 
fiunily, from some causes too long to explain here, were on the woral 
tenns with his own. A mutual friend of the families*, Dcvereux'a 
oldest and best-loved companion, had oifcred his mediation; and 
Devereux himself, in the unsuspicious confidence of friendship, had 
done everything in his power to facilitate his meetings with hia 
mistress. The lady's charms had proved too powerful for the 
Vs faith; he sought her for himself, and won so fiur upon hat 
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idatkMis, tliat the onhappy girl had onlj escaped their perBecutkiia 
l>y her sudden death. Whisper of soioide got about. The betraTod 
•ad wretched lorer forced his treacherous friend into a duel ; they 
Ibnght at Calais, where Devereux had been left for dead upon tho 
fielX Many months elapsed before his outward wounds were healed ; 
those of the mind were incurable. His physicians had recommend- 
ed travelling ; all places had become alike to him ; and, unaUe to 
find rest in any, he had wandered almost all over Europe, when an 
accidental delay in his remittances had detained him in the town 
where he had encountered Mom. 

It was now Casimir's turn to relate what had befallen him since 
thmr meeting, and he had now, at least, the satisfaction of detailing 
his wrongs to a sympathizing ear. 

" You have been deceived only by the common herd of egotists, 
the rabble of humanity, but I by the friend of my infancy. Your 
beloved yet lives, and lives for you, — the silent grave hides mine ; 
joa may find a remedy^ — I never can. You would gladly renounce 
the world, you say, — do so, but let me share your solitude. But» 
I repeat, your case admits of remedy." 

'<Kem^y, what remedy?*' echoed Mom. "Good Heaven, mj 
dear Devereux, how little you know of people in this country ! '* 

** The people in this country are very like the people in every 
other country," replied Devereux. " I can put it in your power to 
take a revenge worthy of them at least," added he, after a pause, and 
wiih a bitter smile. 

"How so?" 

" Only give me your word to throw no obstacle in my way, and I 
will hnns the whole pack on all fi)urs in a very short time. The old 
miser shml give you his daughter, the minbter shall offer you all the 
ribbons and tmmpery in his gifl, and that without witchcraft. Fair 
and virtuous maidens may be won by other qualifications than beauty 
or honesty ; honors and dignities are not always, or often, the reward 
of talents, or knowledge, or industry." 

" But explain yourself a little, — what is it you propose to do ? " 

" 0, the means will be very simple. Come, your word that yoa 
wiU not thwart me in my project of making fools of the dignitaries 
in this good and electoral city. I will use no dishonest means." 

"Well, be it as you will; I have little reason to spare them, 
Heaven knows ! What is your plan of operations ? " 

" I must first know my men. Let me become aoquidnted with 
ilie field before I show my line of battle. As a prehminar^, how- 
erer, you will do me the mvor to make use of my new carnage , I 
Aall put another pair of hoiBos to it to-morrow; you must drift 
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tboat, while I keq) in the hack-gnmnd, and dnw the paUio Man* 
tion on you as much aa possible. As to your lorely neighbor, gm 
her to understand that you have had a hrgjs sum beqoeathed yoa !■ 
Endand." 

Mom shook his head, not altogether pleased, and yet tinabla to 
restrain his laughter. He had given his word to humor Devereuxli 
whim, and as to the sentence of the *' Residence,*' when the hoax 
should be known, he troubled himself little about that Whaterer 
were the results, he had made up his mind to leave the dominkmi 
of his llighnc8s the Elector. Perhaps the punch, which had serred 
as a supplement to their repast, might have had something to do 
both with the proposal and its acceptance. 

IHE SQUIPAQK. 

On the following morning Dcvercux was early np and d res sed. 

Horn would fain have obtained some further explanation of hii 
strange freak, but Devereuz was immovable, — vanished, he kneir 
not whither, shortly after, and appeared no more Ibr the greatar 
part of the day. Instead of Devcrcux, came his German servanti 
f'elix, to present himself to his new master, and set forth his now 
qualifications. 

" Do not forget the principles, faith and honesty," sud Moni^ 
when he had liHtcned to the enunciation of his valct*s capabilities. 

** Honesty, I can promise you, sir," was the answer, *' and fidet 
ity you will inspire me with." 

The answer pleased, and Felix was installed with Mom under tho 
aame conditions as those agreed upon with Devereux. 

Towanls noon Count Yon Kreb's name was announced. ^M 
young courtier advanced to Mom with open arms. ** My dear fU- 
low, how are you ? — Tt is a whole century since we met. First let 
me oongmtulate you on your acquisition, though it is my own looiL 
Ah! my two glorious bays. But your homme d*ufiuircs is m 
clever fellow, — up to every point about a horse ; you have a glori* 
ous purcluLSc. Ufion my soul, I loved these two creatures as my 
heart*H blood ; if [ had not outran my income confoundedly of late 
the Elector himself sliould not have had them for his whole stud.*' 

" Have you been paid, my lord count," stammered Morn, hia &oo 
flushing scarlet, "or must I — " 

"All right, my dear friend, not a word of tkit," cried the Count ; 
"I came with a very different purpose. Baron Van Wolpesa 
would iiiHist upon my recommending his plaoe, Dreileben, to you, m 
Tour agent there savs you are on the look-out fi)r an investment; 
bat, on my honor, though I ooold not refuse one friend, it 
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aninii m j cooi n enee to palm off radi a desert on another. B 
inll not bniuf ona and a half per cent., and he ada a hundred and 
iftj thooaand sDden ftr it. Bo jou know the place at all ? " 

** No," aaid Mbrn, onriooB to hear what would oome next, 

** I entreat jon, then, bj aU that is sacred, to co and look at the 
wfldemeae ; not a hamlet ta be seen for some mOea round, nothing 
under your windows in firont hot the Bhine, nothing bc^nd but 
mountain and fiirest. One look will be enough to frighten you off 
the bargain, unless jon have a mind to aend a bullet throu^ jour 
head from sheer ennui, before jon have lived there a month ; then, 
indeed, jon oould not do beUer than buj Broleben. Nivw, with 
the propertj Dame Fortune has flung in your lap, you are entitled 
to look fitr somethmg better. There is my estate, for instance, m 
real principality you must admit, — a splendid locale, in the midst 
of com-^ds, a soil like a garden, right of forest, yineyards, mead- 
ows, territorial jurisdiction, and yon shall have it for a hundred 
and ninety thousand, cash down. Just reflect a little, and only 
three quarters of an hour's drive from the residence. HeaTons^ 
what sums it has cost me in improvements ! I have an account 
here, — ah, no, confound it, I have the worst memory, I must hsTS 
kft it in my desk ; but, my dear fellow, why not come and see for 
yourself? — come, give me your promise, — name your time." 

Much in the same style md the noble Ckyunt run on for some Uma 
longer. Mom percdTed that Bevereux had really commenced 
operations, as he said. He promised gravdy to come and look ai 
the estate at his earliest convenience, and Count Krebs took leaw 
with the most lavish assurances of regard. At dinner time, Der* 
ereux made his appearance, evidently eztremdy diverted with the 
fkree he was acting. Mom, on the contrary, was more depressed. 
^ You will make mankind yet more contemptiUe in my eyes," said 
he. ** Not a week ago, this very Count Krebs held me unworthy 
of a look. I was never more surprised than when I-saw him enter 
my room." 

*' If men seem more contemptible to yon, my friend," answered 
Devereux, '* the fiiult b theirs, not mine. The witty Count was 
pointed out to me, by the master of the hotel where I sent my ser^ 
vants, as having horses which he was desirous of parting with, and 
the animals are really worth what I gave for them. When tha 
hotel-keeper heard that they were for vou, and that ymi had becoma 
m rich man, he praised you up to the udes. When I inquired about 
an estate, a broker made his dow in less than a quarter of an hour, 
and offinred me ten, at least, every one beinj;, as he swore, a perfool 
pandise. Count Krebs swore, by all h» gods, that you ^ 
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neither more nor leas than a saint ; that you deserved, years ago, ti 
be made Prime Minister ; that things would have looked very di^ 
fercnt in the Electorate, and nobody knows what besides. It il 
long since I have been so mur*h aniusc«l. Come, my friend, cheer 
np, and play out the play. We must make all the puppets danoo 
to the sziine tune." 

In due time, Devereux*s splendid new equi[)nge drove up to tlitt 
door, with Felix behind, in a rich livery. Count Kreb*8 hoiM 
really merited his eulogium ; they were sup(Tb animals. The whde 
street wus iu commotion, — almost every inhabitant loitering about 
the causeway, or standing at their windows, to discover the owner 
of so magnidoent a *' turn-out." But, when Mom appeared, and 
was assisted in by his gayly-attired servant, there was no end of the 
conjectures aud inquiries. It will bo easily sup])nsed that the 
fiiir Caroline w.'is neither the least anxioiLS nor the least interested. 

'* I *d give these six kreutzers, ay, that I would, the whole sis, 
to know whom that carriiigo belongs to," said old llomanus, jin^ 
ling in his hand the kreutzers he had just received for a red hor^ 
ring. 

*' Th:it is easily learnt," replied his daughter. " Frau Weber 
(Morn's landlady) must know." 

" To l)e sure, she must, my child," said the old gentleman, batton- 
ing up hi.s coin in a great hurry, as if he fearcti to be taken at his 
word ; ** aii 1 I '11 go and ask her, — that costs nothing." 

" O, my heavens, who should it belong to but to the Referen- 
dary ! i lave n't you heard of his extraordinary good luck, then f 
Well, I don't Ixigrudge it him, for he is really an aiigol of a man, 
and has just got a whole wagon ful of gold from Knglaud. They aaj 
he 's now t!ie riirhest man iu the dominions of our graoious Elector. 
HLs servant told mo so himself, and he had it from the English mer- 
chant who is stopping in the house." 

The old mi:?:«r stared with leaden eye and open mouth, as if sud- 
denly a'Hicte 1 with lockjaw, and, without another word, went home 
again, an I sat himself down in silence in the grimy leather-bottomed 
chair in the back of his shop. Caroline came diincing down to hear 
the news. Fi>r a long time her father gave her no aiiswer. Qe 
had made it a law to himself never to mention 3Iorn's name. 

" O, Lord ! " groaned he at last, " to think of such a piece of luoik 
befalling a paltry, lounging, good-for-nothing son of a good-for-notb* 
ing fatlier, who lias cheated me out of my whole property ; while n 
poor old honest man like me must toil and moil night and day to 
■crape a few pence together. Is that justice, is that the reward of 
hoaesty ? " and he looked ready to cry. 
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** Bat who knows whether it 's true or no ? " said the worthy elder, 
brightening with the thought. " Wagon full of monej ? pooh ! — 
firom England ? pooh ! — b j a lucky speculation ? pooh, pooh, pooh ! 
I was not bom yesterday, Frau Weber." And Herr Bomanus 
plucked off his queer-looking little jascy, twirled it about, as in 
great mental agitation he was wont, and rubbed his hands together 
till the dry, withered members threatened to ignite. 

Many were the conjectures and remarks to which Mom's gay 
equipage gave rise that day. It had even excited the notice of the 
Elector, as Mora drove past the palace. On the two succeeding 
days the " excitement " increased. Devereux had ^ven out thai 
his friend had eained a considerable sum in England ; and when he 
began to inquire about an estate, the word considerable acquired a 
more " considerable " meaning. Count Krebs, who always dealt in 
superlatives, swore, by all the saints in the calendar, that Mom was 
become the richest individual in that part of Germany; he pjayed 
with his hundred thousands ; he must own whole provinces in tha 
East and West Indies, &c., &c. There is nothing to which people 
like better to give credit than to the incredible. It is no uncommon 
thing to see an upright, simple-minded man held very cheap ; but 
to take a fool or a lunatic for a saint is the easiest thing in the 
world. People can find absurdity in the wisest man, with all the 
facility imaginable ; but let a CagUostro undertake to work a mir» 
ole, and he is run after by hi^ and low. If it had been said, 
Mom had got a hundred thousand guilders, people would have 
doubted, — but millions, that produced conviction at once. 

** It is intelligible enough now why Mom save up his place as 
tleferendary," said the President Yon Bitterblolt, to his father, the 
Privy Counsellor. *' I thought at first that he had taken oS&ooe at 
the omission of hb name among the inromotionB." 

** In fact, it is awkward enou^ that he was passed over,** ro- 
toraed the Privy Counsellor; ** but who can always tell how thinfls 
may tum out ? We might have made room for him well enou^ 
There's your sister, too. I reaUy think the girl has taken a fiuMsy 
to him, and, as the matter now stands, she oonld hardly do better 
lor herself.** 

** Nor for any of us, papa. Gould not we find some excuse for 
thepast?'* 

Ihe fiither and the son laid their heads together. Vie Privy 
Coimaellor took "^the first opportunity of praifflnff the rare talents 
and services of the ex-Beferendary to his Highness the Elector. 
Bach a man must, by all means, remain in the service of the state, 
particukrly as Mom had lately gained a large fiurtone by some £»• 
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tnnate spoculatknis in Endand. It would be a shame if so mini 
wealth should be squanderod out of the country, &c., fto. 

" Hum,'* said the Elector, " I was wondering what made joo d 
io suddenly zealous in Mom's favor. The Finance Minister, Bab^ 
was quite eloquent in his praise but a little while ago." 

This speech went like an arrow to the Pri\'y Counsellor'a beui; 
for the Baron Von Babe had also a daughter to marry, and he, too^ 
wanted money. 

" Rahe ever maintained," continued his Highness, " that Monii 
as secretary to the commission of survey in the new te r ii t ory , 
had done the whole work, while others pocketed the reward and iM 
credit." 

The Privy Counsellor smiled with affected indifference, whib 
turning sick with fear and rage ; and swore, in his heart of heuti^ 
war to the knife to the Finance Minister, Von Babe. Mom, m 
the mean Ume, had received an invitation to pay the Finance Miii» 
ter a vi8it. 

** I am delighted, my dear sir, that my heartfelt wishes for jov 
advantage seem likely at last to be fulfilled,*' said the minister, wilk 
hb most gracious smile. ** There was a strong opposition sotm 
where, I was never more surprised than when I heard you had 
been so unaccountably passed over. I fblt it my duty to make a 
representation on the subject to his Highness the Elector himself; 
in fact, I told him frankly that the poet of President of the Cham- 
ber, which Von Bittcrblolt contrived to appropriate to himself, 
yours by every rule of justice. In consequence of my 
strancc, his Highness has been graciously pleased to fix you in my 
department, and I have now the honor to present Privy Finance 
Counsellor Mom with the diploma of his appointment." 

Mom laid the diploma on a table near him without opening i|; 
thanked the minister for his condescension ; with a smile, that ma 
bitter in spite of himself, begged leave respectfully to decline all and 
every appointment of the kind. 

He was scarcely at home agun before the carriage of Count VoB 
Bittcrblolt stopped at his door. 

** You see I have come in search of you myself at last," said (lia 
Count, bestowing a paternal embrace on Casimir. " Where hxm 
vou hidden yourself this century ? We must not forget each other 
in this way. Von Babe has played me a shameful trick in getting 
you appointed in his department instead of mine. I shall neyer 
forgive him for it. Apropos, my daughter will never forgave hm^ 
if 1 forget her message. She gives a ball on Wednesday, and 
^rgeil me to give you a sjxx^ial invitation. You will not fail het^ 
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b; ladioBy 70a know, inU not hear of diflappoiniments on then 



onteeB Ida Yon Bitterblolt met with one this time, howerer. 
lir Morn met the Privy Coonaellor'a superabondant coortenes 
Dold politenees ; and his Excellenoj was beaten oat of the field 
16 present, thoogh not absdatelj deprived of hope for the 
I. Mom*8 misanthropy was on the increase : he despised alike 
present flattery and their former scorn ; of the two, the flatteij 
ae more offensive, and the more his would-be friends endeav- 
» exalt him, the more deeply humiliated he felt He longed 
ithing so much as for solitude, that he might escape the si^^ 
earinff of their sickening baseness. 

The miserable wretches ! " he exclaimed, ** do they take me ftr 
r themselves ? My six years' service availed mo nothing, but 
me report of wealUi brings them about me like crows scenting 
anion. I misht be a fool — a villain — no matter, I am 
led to be a mimonaire, and there is not a quality of heart or 
which they are not willing to give me credit for. The comedy 
disgustinff, Devereux." 

i is capitid sport," replied Devereuz. ** But the master stroke 
I to be played. The oooquest of the fiur Bomanus is yM to 
lieved." 
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i eonqnest was already half made before the friends began the 

• Old Bomanus, who had hitherto made it a rule to avoid 
ntbn of Mom's name, had it now on his own lips from mom* 
1 night. There could be no doubt of the million any longer; 
hde city rung with the news — he had refused an nppoini- 
in the Ministry, and the Minister of Finance, Yon Bwe, and 
■oellaipy Count Yon Bitterblolt, were ready pditely to oul 
«her's throats, to obtain Casinur Mom for a son-in-law. 

hey nj he will ohoose Gountess Ida," said Giux>line, slylj 
w an air of dejeotion, and gUndng hot bright Uue eyes on 

» old ffendeman made no answer, but nodded his head with a 
ig looK, and reckoned some imaginary sum with his fingora. 
»pah, all stuff — ncmsense — what has she got, I ask; whal 

• got? Nothing ! a ruined fiunily, root ana Inranch ! How 
lenes me in the lad Mom ! he has got his money by hooesl 
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trade ; but his father was a rogue, an arrant rogue, and has madi 
me as poor as Job, mj girl. I shall never get a penny of mD k 
owed me." 

There was a knock at the door, and the well-known stranger^ tba 
Engluihman Devcrcux, entered. Caroline blushed like a ftnrtmtJCTi, 
and Ilerr I^oinanus opened his eyes and mouth. 

** I have a little basineas to transact with you, Ilerr Romamu, if 
you have no objection," said the stranger, with a oourteoua bow. 
" You might find it highly advantageous." 

" Business ; I am at your lordship^s service. Do me the gml 
honor to sit down." 

'* j^lr. Cusimir Mom, whose affiiira in England I have had tba 
honor of managing, wishing to retire from business, as he finds hil 
income amply sufficient, (* So, so, so,' muttered Komanos,) has bm 
to view the estate of Dreileben, which is imderstood to be fiv Bale; 
he seems inclined to purchase it." 

" How, he indeed ! — Dreileben ! — but why Dreileben ? — it *§ • 
large purchase, ticklish speculation, very: they will aak a oqd- 
found(Ki price, eh ? " 

" Mr. Morn has taken a fancy to it, and the name pleases him. 
He has often said it would be a Paradise for two, or perhaps thm 
friends, who would desire to pass their lives together. Sj tha 
throe he means himself, his future wife, and one esteemed uioDdi 
under which appellation he is good enough to understand me.** 

Caroline's blood mounted to her temples; what oould bs tha 
matter with her ? 

" But you are perfectly right about the price, Mr. RomasoL 
Baron Yon Wolpern demands no leas a sum than a hundred sad 
fifty thousand guilders : or, ready money, a hundred and tiiiiif 
thc^uand, Mr. Mom will pay ready money, bat," — 

" Beady money, a hundr^ and thirty thoosand ! bo, so ! 
oellent young — an excellent young man." 

" Still the price seems enormous. He wishes that the 
should be concluded by some one who understands tha 
better than he does. He would be willing to reward the trouhls flf 
any person inclined to act as his agent in this matter, by a giaUh S" 
tion of a hundred giulders for every thousand abated in tha pa^ 
dhase-money. Now, he maintains that there is not a man la ths 
city so well qualified to transact business of this nature ss Ms, 
Bomanus." 

" Your humble servant," said the old man, glancing sut^idoasJIj 
at his visitor. He could not understand any one giving awaj 
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civility for nothing. " Now, if you would have the goodness to take 
iUs commission on yourself." 

** Hundred for every thousand: I am at ytmr lordahip's oom* 
ttumd." 

" It 18 a matter of extreme vexation to Mr. Mom that lie haf 
not been on such good terms with you of late yean as fonnerly.'' 

"Trifles, tut — mere trifles, mere trifles." 

*' He told me, that at first it was his intention to have put hit 
little capital in your hands instead of employing it in England ; and^ 
indeed, after that, he would have proposed a speculation in the 
English funds, but your coolness towards him — " 

** Trifles, I tell you, thunder and lightning ! — mere trifles ; and 
how should I know what he meant ?" said the old man, half crying* 
*' Why was he so hard-hearted to a poor man like me, as not to saj 
a word about it when he was rolling in sold ? " 

" But to return to this afi^ of DreUeben ; are you inclined ix> 
tindertake it ? " 

Bomanus walked up and down the room, with his hands behind 
liim, muttering and grumbling to himself for some minutes. *' I U 
do it," said he, at length ; " t£e profit is small, very small, but timet 
are bad, very bad ; an honest tradesman must not let anything slip 
through his fingers." 

In eight days the purchase was completed. Herr Bomanus made 
a snuff little profit of a thousand guilders, and went quite cheerfUly 
to Casmiir to announce the conclusion of the business, and congratih' 
late him on his acquisition. 

** And we may be good friends agun, my worthy Mr. Cafiamiry*^ 
said the old man with a smile, yet somewhat embarrassed. 

** I desire nothing more earnestly, Mr. Bomanos," said Caomir^ 
warmly. " Grant me but one &vor — make me and your dang^iter 
happy at once." 

** It can't be, Mr. Mom. Haven't I told yoo, over and over 
agam, that the money I lost through your father baa made me ai 
poor as a church-mouse ? " 

** Not so very poor, I should hope,*? said Mom, amilinff. 

" A beg^r, sir; I tell jon, a dowiun§^t htggu. Ah, wordnr 
Mr. Gasinur, you are a ridh man now, ud joa aie an hoDomUt 
man; joa won't let a poor old man like me iofier; yooHmakevp 
my loss to me ! ** 

"Well, and if I do— then ? " 

"Then 1 11 thank you on my knees." 

** But, your daughter ? " 

" And the interest for seven years.'* 
3 
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«« Well, and the intereBt — then ? " 

** Then the whole city will saj, what a worthy, honest, exoellfln^ 
^tri^t man joa are." 

«* But Caroline ? " 

*' And you moat not forget that I gave your fliihcr the «|^t 
thousand dollars in gold. Oh, Mr. Casimir, louis d'ors and ouii^ 
lines, all gold, all fuU weight. If yoa had seen them. Hea^vo 
forgive me my sins ! I would not swear, Mr. Casimir, but it makfli 
my old eyes run over to think of it ! '' 

''But if I give you fifteen hundred Carolines for one Caroline f 
For your dau^ter Caroline ? " 

^ 1 b^ your pudon, but, with the interest, it would be above 
two thousand ! " 

** And if I did not hesitate to give you the two thousand, as boob 
18 your daughter " — 

** You are jesting with me, Mr. Mom. You see what little I 
Iiave I want myself. I have been obliged to run in debt Yonr 
ftther's bankruptcy was the ruin of me. I can give the ^1 notb- 
ing but what she carries on her back." 

"Be it so, I will take her on your own terms." 

** Why, then I — I must ask the ^rl herself." 

Herr Komanus betook himself to his daughter. Mom was ready 
to dance fi)r joy. He flew like one beside himself to Povereoz, to 
relate his sncoees, and ask his sympathy, and Devereux gave it 
keartily. 

Within eight days the marriage contract was drawn out and 
signed, and the lovely Caroline Romanus became a yet loivelier 
Oaroline Mom. Till Dreileben was ready for their reoeptioiit 
Devereux had taken care to provide a smtable residence in the town. 



THB naST Of APRIL. 

^Thi joke must be carried through," said the En^iahmaa 
^The whole dty bows down before you, dear Mom; even tlis 
Ooort itself courts your friendship. We will turn over a new leaf 
now. I shall give you out for poor, and see what sort of a 
grimace your d^ friends will make then. And when the eon- 
iemptible crew have sunk themselves as low as possible, we will tun 
our Decks upon them forever. I have let Baron Von Wolpem into 
Die secret, for I must chastise the old curmudgeon, your &ther4n- 
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hw, for the Jew's bargain he has driven with jokl No remon- 
stranoe — he deserves it" 

Devereux told the simple truth. The whole town were bowint 
to the gnmnd before the supposed millionaire. And how should 
people, aooostomed from their very childhood to value wealth, show, 
luxury, above all earthly good, do otherwise ? — how feel anything 
but admiration and reverenoe for the amiable young man, who poi^ 
sessed the •prettiest wife, the finest estate in the territory, and a 
million ? The noblest and stiffest backs in the dty bent in 
homage to this new luminary. Every one was solicitous fi»r the 
notice of Herr Von Mom ; every lip instinctively uttered the noble 
prefix, without asking for the patent Ministers, Orand every* 
things, and Count evervbodies, loaded him with invitations. At 
some of the fetes where he was most pressingly invited, the electoral 
fiunily were present; the noble hosts were solicitous to present 
Herr Yon Mom to their Highnesses, and their Highnesses' reception 
was most gracious; but, strange to say, the object of all these flat- 
tering attentions fdt anything out flattered. Not for what he wag^ 
but for what he had, were all these caresses lavished ; and it was 
with no small violence to his feelings that he cdbstrained himself to 
go through the disgusting farce. 

*' I can bear it no longer," said Mom on one oooanon, when a 
stronger dose of incense Uian ordinary had been oflfered up ; and 
Devereux in reply said, " We must carry it throogh ; I sludl give 
you out for poor." 

Towards the latter end of March, Devereux had gone about with 
a look of affected anxiety, and dropped mysterious hints of bad news 
from England. He spoke of certain speculations being subject to 
enormous losses, as well as enormous gains. " It was so fortunate 

he had so many powerful friends in ," and so forth. Baron 

Von Wolpem was seen to shake his head and look thoughtful, when 
the sale of Drdleben was talked of — " the purchase money was not 
yet pud down." It was whispered that Mom's splen^ new equi- 
page would be disposed of j9rtra^e2^ .* the town-house was announced 
to be let. The news fiew like wudfire through the town, with a 
thousand additions. On the Jirtt of April the matter was ]^laoed 
beyond a doubt, by Mom's driving about to all his new friendsi 
amonff whom it became known, wiu wonderful ra^dity, that from 
some he had requested loans, from others securities or their good 
dOices with the Elector for an appointment, &o. All those who, but 
four-and-twenty hours before, had overwhelmed him with oficurs of 
servicciii, and half-stifled him with embraces, were in consternation al 
this now state of affairs. Some were " grieved beycmcl measore," m 
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proper coartlj phraK, and others ezcosod thcmaelvefl ooldlj — ** Htnej 
made it a rule never to be surety for any one ;" thcj had no interest; 
some smiled with Fcareelj concealed malicioos pleafrnre at the sod- 
den vanishing of the fairy treasure. One thing was evident, there 
was neither credit, money, nor interest, Icfl in the whole citj. 

A splendid ball and sapper at the honse of his Excellency Coant 
Yon Bitterblolt, at which llerr and Frau Von Mom were to have bees 
present, was, for some unexplained cause, adjourned sine die. 
With old Komanwi the result of all this was rather more seriooi 
than was intended. To him came Baron Von Wolpem one fine 
morning, aooompanied by a lawyer of eminence, and politely r^ 
quested of him, as negotiator in the purchase of Dreileben, security 
n>r the payment of the sum agreed on. 

Bomanus had certainly given no written surety for his eon-in* 
kw ; but, in his eagerness to gripe the proffered gain, he had Ter* 
bally, and pretty plainly ^ven it to be understood, that, to hasten 
the purchase, he was ready to make advances ; but nothing wis 
fiirther from his thoughts than to be taken at his word. The evil 
reports that had been before flying about town had sorely disquieted 
him, and Mom*s evasive answer to the questions he put to him had 
by no means tended to still the perturbation of his spirit. But when 
the Baron and his lawyer made their appearance, he was dnTen 
well-nigh crazy ! In a few hours after the Baron's visit he had a 
fit of apoplexy — the very mention of a physician made him fiiriooi^ 
and the evening saw the end of his cares and his life together. 



This sudden death chanced the whole aspect of afiUrs. Bo* 
manus left enormous wealth bdund him, much more than had beea 
expected. Casimir Mom had now really become the millionaire ftr 
which his rich and whimsical friend had compelled him to pass, 
Dreileben had been bought in Mom*s name, but the money had 
been furnished by Devereux, to whom, by an agreement between him 
and Mom, it had been immediately ocmveyed. Almost as mwk 
disgusted with the world as his friend, Devereux had resolved to 
end his days in some agreeable solitude. The charge of overlooking 
the estate was to be Mora's ; he had positively refused to accept any 
pf\ from his English friend. Both were now nearly equally 
wealthyy bat their plan of life remained the same. On the oAar 
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hand, die worthj cttiieiis of &oed about as if strode bj a 

oonjurer'B WBnd : " It was the first of April wheo we heard of tlus 
sodden loes ; ah, the arch-kster, it was really too bod, but admirabl j 
done too ! *' High aod low enjoyed the joke alike ; Mom*8 doors 
were again bended with visitors ; wealth and credit returned in a 
wonderfully short time; the acoeptanoe of aecuritioB and reoom- 
meudations was pressed as the greatest possible Hivor to the givers ; 
and as to dinners, balls, oonoerts, d:e., ko., there was no end of 
them. 

'* I am heart-sick at all this,*' sud Mom. " Come, Caroline, oome, 
Devereux, let us to Dreileben, and fi>rget these whited mockeriesw 
I have been long enough a dupe. What more have I to do in the 
world, as it is odled ? Why should I be any longer a witness of 
these hollow jugglers, the sport of their fkl^e smiles ? Be wise at 
Solomon ; pure as an angel ; sacrifice yourself for society ; be a 
model of dianterestedness and beneficence — but poor in this 
world's goods, and you are notMng, or worse than nothing ! Every 
blockhead will be exalted above you — every cold-hearted egotist 
sneer you down — every, even aokiiowledged, scoundrel be honored 
and caressed before you, if he but possess that mightiest of talismans 
— wealth." 

As soon as the business of the inheritance was arranged, and the 
house and business of <dd Bomanus <&posed of; Mom left the city, 
in company with his wife and his friend, and has never since been 
known to enter it. 

About six years after these occurrences I had occasion to pay a 
visit to the electoral city. I knew that my old university friend^ 
Casimir Mom, had formerly held some appointment there, and was 
rejoicing in the prospect of renewing my acquaintance with him. 
My earliest inquiries were concerning him. Few knew anything 
about him ; at last I learnt that he was living at Dreileben, broof 
ing over his money-bags, as his fiither-in-law had done before him, 
and keeping up no intercourse whatever with his neighbors. As 
soon as I had gathered these particulars, I got into a chaise one fine 
morning, and drove to Dreileben, musing and Lunenting by the war 
on the perverse accident that could have changed my open-hearted, 
open-handed school friend into that most piUfuJ of created beings — 
a miser. 

The road lay through a succession of richly cultivated fields, to a 
forest, where, as the peasants informed us, the mansion was situated 
— on the banks of the Rhine. When I entered the forest, how* 
ever, I found it no forest, but a delightful corapromiae between park 
and garden* adorned on e?ery nde with graceful temples, the 
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plants, and exquisite groupe of st^ituarj in the purest marble. TIm 
expense of cre:itiiig such a i»lacc n)ubt have Ixh^o cnonnouA. A 
spacious and mngnificent homje, with extensive out-buildings for 
tgricultural pur{i0rH)s, stood before me, ap]>roachcd over a wide lawn 
smooth as yclvet, and skirted by a magnificent orangery. Every- 
where I saw traces of an almost royal outlay, guided, however, bj 
a noble taste ; none whatever of the avarice attributed to the po^ 
sessor. 

As I was getting out of the carriage a fservant in a rich liveiy 
advanced to meet me, and, in answer to my inquiries for his master, 
was " very sorry, but the family hud left Dreileben that morn- 
ing early, and were not expected back for some days." As there 
was no help for it, I returned to town ; in another week, I repeated 
the attempt, but with no better success ; the family were still absent 
As my stay in the city was limited, I felt greatly vexed at mj 
£iilure, and could not help expressing it in the circle I joined in the 
evening. I was answered by a general laugh. 

" If you were to go twenty times to Dreileben," said one of the 
party to me, ** you would get the same reception. You might have 
been spared the trouble of going if you had mentioned your inten- 
tion Ijcforchand. No one, be he who he may, is ever admitted 
within their doors. They have telescopes planted at certain points 
commanding the road, so that they are never to be taken by sur- 
prise. All the servants are previously instructed, and, as soon as 
any one of them spies a visitor, he runs in to warn his misanthropical 
masters." 

Thus informed, I wrote to Mom, expressing my desire to see him 
once more, and entreating that he would make me an cxoeption to 
his genend rule. I received a courteous answer, and the assurance 
that for me he would be at home ; the day and hour when I should 
be expected were punctually named. 

When I came within sight of the house. Mom advanced to meet 
me, with his beautiful wife on his arm. Both received me with a 
kindness and cordiality I had little expected, ader all I had heard, 
and presented me to their fnend, Devereux ; he was a young man 
about Morn*s own age, of a graceful and highly prepossessing ex- 
terior, and anything but cynical in appearance. In a quarter of an 
hour wo were the best friends in the world. I was entertmued with 
a magnificence that I have not always found even in prinoelj 
palaces. The interior of the house corresponded with the costliness 
of the arrangements without. The library was splendid ; the walls 
of all the larger rooms adorned with masterpieces of the gxeatest 
painters ; and a music-room furnished with the finest instminaiita 
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In my bonor tliere was a omcert sadi as I have seldom lieaid fiom 
amateurs. The upper servants were all musical, and the heads of 
the fiunil J performers of no ordinary pretensions. 

Mom had two lovely children ; Devereux was still a bachelor, 
and announced his determination of dying one. " And you are 
really happy here in your beautiful retirement ? '* said I, inquir- 
ingly, wlvsn we were sitting in a pavilion in the garden, overUxudng 
the lordly Rhine. 

Mom smiled. " Why not ? We form our own world here, and 
it is our happiness to know nothing of the other by experience. If 
we feel any curiouty about the proceedings of the fools, there are 
the newspapers to inform us. We prefer, however, to learn what 
the nobler spirits of other times have taught, or invented, or done ; 
to leam it in the immortal legacy of works they have beaueathed 
us. All that Nature, Art, and Science afiford of fidrest ana noblest 
surrounds us here. What is wanting to our heaven ? Intercourse 
with the rapacious, mentally crif^led, conrupt, self-seeking herd 
without, would sully its purity, and make us partakers in their 
well-deserved misery. Well is it for those who can free themselvei 
from the coil, and, living with and for themselves, look on the say- 
ingB and doings of what yon call the world, as on a theatrical speo* 
tade, in which they are spectators, not actors." 

These expressions led to a conversation on the trae social relatioos 
of the wise ; and it was then that Mom related his own and Def- 
eroox's stories, as I have repeated them to joo. 



PART II. 



Whxh the Connsellor had concluded the history of hia first Mfl 
Bonaire, Mom's conduct was warmly discussed, and variously oooi- 
■lented on. All agreed that his scorn of the world and ahsolnte 
•edusion must be looked upon as a revenge taken for its previous 
neglect, when the chances turned in his favor ; but, while some of 
tbe circle hold him perfectly justifiable, if not praiseworthy, in Boeh 
indulgence of his feelings, others censmred him loudly ; had his eir> 
eomstances been diflferent, he might have been excused ; but the 
withdrawal from all intercourse with his fellows, panlonable as setf- 
defence in a poor man, was sheer egotism and narrow-hcartednetB 
in a rich one. 

"Rich or poor," said one, "every man has a right to seek his 
own happiness in his own way, provided he injure no one in the 
means selected." 

" Will you tell us how a man, gifted alike by nature and fortune, 
can withdraw himself from the active duties of life, without injuring 
% great many V " retorted an anti-Momite. 

*' It is easy to be philanthropic in theory," said another, " but, 
honestly speaking, which of us would be inclined to sacrifice him- 
self for the gOod of society, supposing his own views of happiness 
to consist in the renunciation of it? Would you; or you; or 
you?" 

" Besides, Mom did not reject the world till the world rejected 
Urn," added the first speaker. 

" That is, he was cheated by a few knaves, from whom no one 
in their senses would have expocted anything else, and he did 
not find eveiybody ready to make prompt acknowledgment of Us 
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BMiitB and semoeB, aome of them being, bj the bj, known ofelj to 
tboee interested in oonoeaUng them." 

" Was he the only person who, because his sitoation was subordi 
nate, has been oblig^ to submit in silence, while others engrossed' 
the fruits of his labors 7 Right doing would be a mighty easy thing, 
if applause and profit were its certain rewards." 

These words produced a second dispute. Each defended his 
own views with warmth, if not with judgment ; and the party sep- 
arated more confirmed, or at least more obstinate, in their own 
opinion than ever. At the next weekly meeting at the Foreafe 
Counsellor's, some of the disputants took up the argument whero 
they had left it, and prepared to fight the battle manfully all over 
again. The Counsellor remained faithful to his character for modr 
eration, and chose a middle path between Mom*s censurers and his 
eulogists. The party were getting somewhat warm, when our host 
reminded us that we had not yet beard the story of the second Biit 
lionaire. There was an inunodiate silence, at which the Counsellor 
dexterodUy profited to put an end to the dispute by the following 
narration: — 

Some years ago, I was returning from Amsterdam, where I had 
been sent by my government to obtain payment for some timber for 
riiip-building, about which some difficulUes had arisen with the Dutch 
government. I had succeeded beyond my expectation in my conunui- 
aon ; a new and more advantageous baigain. had been made, and I 
was congratulating mjmiii on the credit I should obtain with my 
government. It was evening : I was snugly packed in the comer 
ci my new travellinff chaise, hugging myself on the prospeel 
of a comfortable night s rest, after travelling the whole of the pre^ 
ceding night over some of the wofit roads in Germany, and that it 
saying much. I was soon shaken out of my doze into which I had 
frllen by a tremendous jolt. My bid servant, Kunz, who WSis on 
tiie box, was sent flying through the air, and deposited high and 
dry on a bank by the road-si(M, before he had time to take the 
pipe from his mouth, and I was projected with such force in the 
rear of the postilion, that he was under the horses' feet in a second. 
Fortunately, the animals, being natives, " and to the matter bom," 
took our mishap very coolly, and stood quite still, while the bipeds 
were scattering in all directions, as if it had been an adventure they 
expected, and had made up their minds to. The axle-tree and a 

?»ring of the chaise were broken, and so was the postilion's nose ; 
was quit for the fright, but poor Runs had dislocated his shoulder. 
With Bcnne difficulty and great exertion we managed to get tho 
ohaiae to the next village, and to the inn, or rather bQ(e^hoiQaib^— ^ 
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there was but one, and that a dirty, smoky den. I inquired inmw- 
diately for a emith and a wheelwright; neither were to be had m 
the place, and the landlord himself advised me to go to Hard, 
where I should get all I wanted. ** There were no oetter work- 
men for many miks round than were to be found at Hard." 

Poor Runs was suflforing greatly, and the Esculapius of tba 
Tillage, who had been immediately summoned, could only shake 
his head and lament that the surgeon had died a few weeks befim 
<— he himself never undertook operations. ' * The best thing yoa oaa 
do," said h^, '* is to take your servant to Hard, where you will find 
an excellent surgeon." 

" And whore, then, is this same Hard ? " asked I ; " /know no 
town of that name here." 

'* It ]a not a town ; it is a village, a short four miles henoe." 

" And how is it that the best artisans and the most skilful pro- 
fessional men live in the villages instead of the towns? " 

'* Oh, that is the doing of the Schulze ; he is a strange ehan^ 
ter, — a humorist, as it is called, — a fool, /say, who can do noth- 
ing like other people. He wants to make a city of his paltiy ti^ 
lage, I believe. He has money enough; they say he is a mil- 
lionaire, and it is like enough ; but he is a miserable, paramonioos 
wretch, and has as many whims as heirs. I know him well enoa|^ 
though I have nothing to do with him, thank Heaven ! " 

'* And I shall find a good inn at Hard, you nv ? " 

"Oh, yes, certainly; a very good one. There are mineral 
waters there. Ila Schulie has built a house tiiere for the viaion 
to the springs, and that will be his ruin in my humble opinion^ — 
that and the doctor he has thought fit to establish there ; — a oon- 
oeited, ignorant body — a mere quack, with his new-fimgled mh 
tions." 

The old gentleman held forth long and loudly in dispraiae of 
his learned, or unlearned, brother or rival, whichever he might be ; 
nevertheless, as he admitted I should find the best surgeon, the 
best wheelwright, and the best smith, in Hard, to Hard I resolved 
to go. On the following morning, the chaise was patched nn ao 
well as it could be with ropes and poles ; Kuns, who was stiu in 
great pain, packed in as comfortably as circumstances admitted, 
and despatched before me to the much4alked-of Hard; and the 
weather being extraordinarily fine, and the way not easily mirtafcent 
I followed on foot. 
I Scareely half a mile from the village I was leaving, there was n 
i sudden and striking improvement in the condition of the land. Oa 
both ddeeotthe carefiuly kepi load w«ce lowa of finife4nea»ia the 
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Ineflt order. The fields beyond seemed admirablj enltivated ; nol 
a weed to be seen, the grass abandant, and of the richest quiditj* 
Before me lay the village, connstiDg of cottages, not forming a 
street, bat scattered among trees, as in a great garden. In the 
middle of the village, on a gentle eminence, rose the cbarch. Tha 
whole arrangement of the place, the style of boilding, and the ex- 
traordinary fertility of the land around, the more aerecably soi^ 
prised me from the striking contrast it presented to afi I had hith- 
erto seen in this part of the country. 

" Why, this village of yours is a perfect paradise, father," sud 
I to an aged peasant, who just then came up with me ; "I have 
seen no such land as this for many a mile." 

" Yes, God be praised, there is no fault to be found with the 
land I" returned the ancient, leaning on his stick to rest himself be- 
side me as I stopped to look round me. 

" How comes it that your village lies so scattered, so unlike the 
other villages about ? " said I. 

'* Ugh ! *' replied the old man, with a discontented gnmt» 
** unlike it is, sure enough. Our village was burnt to the ground 
about fifteen years ago, and we were obliged to build it so, l^cause 
the government would have it. They could n't have done it worse. 
I have a good mile further to go to chuixsh every Sunday, and 
that 'b hard enough for us old folkis, especially in winter, and some 
must go further still. Ah I it was a terrible fire, sure enough. 
There were not five houses spared." 

" And how did the fire haj^ien ? " 

"Ugh! Heaven knows! People say all sorts of things I 
Some will have it the Schulze set it on fire himself, on purpose to 
vex us ; but I don't say that exactly." 

" But that is a terrible charge, indeed, against your Schulse." 

'* Ah ! " said the elder, shaking his head significantly, " many 
and many 's the trick he has played us. He was schoolmaster 
here first ; but he had interest somehow with the government, and 
so he was palmed upon us as the Schulse. 0, he 's as cunning as 
a fox, and as hard to oatoh ! " 

"Is he rich?" 

"I believe you; as rich as a Jew. But he can't enjoy his 
money ; he lives poorer than any day-laborer. But he is caught 
sometimes, cunning as he is/' added the old man, chuckling. 
" When the whim seizes him, he throws away his money by the 
handful. He 'U ruin himself at last with his new-fiingled nonsense ; 
and who cares? He only uses his money to tjranniae over hk 
poor neighbors." 
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In this stnda the ancient went on wandering, till I wished 1dm 
good morning, and he stmck off through a bj-path. , 

The view was so charming, so like our dreams of Arcadia, thaft^ 
involuntarily loitering on my way, I sat down under a tree to 
enjoy it at my leisure. " How happy, how supremely happy, might 
the dwellers in this paradise become, if Satan did not always take 
a hand in the game of life ! " thought I. '* Who but Satan could 
have put it into the heads of the government to send a fellow hers 
to play the great man, and make these honest folks miserable t " 

While I thus mused an old woman passed, whom I immediately 
hailed. 

" Crood day, mother ! Whereabouts in the village is the paUio 
house, can you tell me ? " 

" Straight on, sir, on the left hand, near the church; I am the 
landlady.*' 

*' So much the better. Then you can tell me at onoe what 
accommodation I can have for myself and my servant for a few 
days." 

*'0," said the old lady with a discontented air, "that's i» 
other thing. I can't lodge gentlefolk ; I 've no convenience. 
You must go to t'other house there, higher up on the hill. I saw a 
broken gimcrack of a chaise there a while agone ; I suppose it waa 
yours." 

" Do you see that little white house with the green shutten^ 
there V" continued the old woman, when I asked for some foxther 
direction ; ** that 's the Schulzc's, and close to it is the big new ii 
for strangers." 

*' O, and that belongs to the Schulze also, I suppose ? " 

"Why, yes, and no, as one may say, — it is his'n, and it 
not, like everything else hereabouts. It 's all his fault that it 
built." 

" It is of no advantage to you, then ? " 

" Not it, indeed, nor to anv one else. Since ho 's been in the 
Tillage, my house is not worth half what it was. G(kI forgivo him ! 
he will have much to answer for at the last day. Yes, yes," ooih 
tinucd she, grumbling, " I should change my plan, quotha. A pretty 
thing, indeed, at my time of life, to go to school ! I was not to hie 
cozened that way, Mr. Schulze ! The heavens be praised ! I eaa 
do without him or the house either, for the matter of that." 

While she was speaking, I heard a sudden and warm strifo of 
tongues in one of the neighlx)nng cottages. The old lady pricked ap 
her ears, and nodded her head with a smile of malicious satis&otioii. 
''Ah, idi! old Gletohen 'a catching it at last *, serve her ii|^ kMd 
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MTe ber right I " and the old dame trotted off, evidentlj well 
laed that one of her gossips had got into a sorape of some sort, 
!Miblj with the redoubtaole village monarch nimself. As I 
led the house whence the sounds proceeded, the door opened, 
a man, in a dress no way superior to that of a peasant, except 
I H was scrupulously dean, came out. He was evidently dit- 
laed at something ; close to him came an old woman in tears, 
» seemed to be deprecating his wrath, and after her walked a 
eg man, who held out his hand to the departing visitor, with the 
ds, " You are perfectly right. Master Schulze ; I had warned 
httr often enough," pronounced in a hearty tone. 
'Well, well," returned the Schulze, with a kind of authoritft- 
kindness, " for this once, I will overlook it." 
nie old woman reiterated her assurances that the subject of 
pkint, whatever it might be, should not again occur, and the 
ige despot walked off. He took the same path that had been 
ited out to me as the nearest to the inn I was in search of. I 
)kened my pace. I had a curiosity to see the face of the griping 
ionaire of whom I had heard so much in so short a time ; yet I 
Id not say why I should have any desire to see more of a man, 
rhose advantage so little could be siud by those who knew him 
'„ He went on so quickly that I should not have easily over- 
m him, if he had not stopped again to speak to some countrymen 
nig from the village. We exchanged salutations as I came up, 
he gave me the "pas" civilly enough, and that was enough to 
in a conversation. It turned naturally enough upon the frnitr 
mm of the surrounding country. His manner was perfectly una»- 
ing, but very decided, and his expressions betrayed a degree 
mltivation greatly beyond what might have been expected trom 
nude appearance. As to the land, he asserted roundly that it 
neither better nor worse than the other land in the neighbor- 
1, with which I had instituted a comparison greatly to the 
intage of the former ; the only difference he would admit was 
better cultivation. " That very ciroumstance," I said, " was 
ftr all my admuration ! " 

'SveiT proprietor lives here in the nddst of his own land,'' 
the ^Dhoke, *' and thus it is the easier to overlook and oolti- 
lit'' 

'But this rich pasturage," said I — . 

'You have not, prhaps, observed, that all the meadows lie 
^her and are well irrigated. We have also fine marl in the 
^borhood. So they have, or might have, in the other places 
flAsh you spoke just now ; but the people are idle and iQusani. 
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Nature is alwajB a kind mother, bat men do not alwajH give tlieiii* 
•elves the trouble to understand her language ; they prefer their own 
darkness to her lighf This remark was somewhat too philoBophi- 
Oil for a village schoolmaster or Schulze. I turned to look again ml 
my companion in kis rustic tunic and coarse straw hat ; there was, I 
Inought, something beyond his condition in his countenance, — I 
might almost say noble. I fancied, moreover, that the featurai 
were familiar to me. The Schulze returned my gaze with a pen* 
etrating look. "Are you not," said he at length, ** Adolphe Vcm 
Bodem?" 

" Von Bodem is my name," still unable to identify the person 
before me. 

He laughed, and held out his hand. " What, my slender friend, 

once the delight of every bright eye in ? " I attempted to 

withdraw my hand, for I took it into my head that my new acquaint- 
ance was hoaxing me ; but he held it fast, and went on — " The 
world goes well with you ; why, what a broad-shouldered, portly- 
looking young man you are become! And what good wind has 
Uown you hither from the golden middle path you love so will, 
to such a by-way as the road to Hard ? I bid you heartily welcome, 
however, nnce you came. What, do you not know me yet ? " 

I stood looking stupid enough, I believe. I could not for my lift 
recollect where I had seen the speaker. Suddenly a ray of li§^t 
flashed on my mind. Was it — could it be my university frieod, 
Engelbert ? 

"Engelbert it is, and no other." I was deeply moved; the 
golden days of my youth returned in a moment I returned Us 
embrace heartily, and forgot in a moment all the ill that had been 
apoken of him. He called a boy from a neighboring field, and bade 
hmi run directly to his wife. " Say that I have found a brother,** 
Mud he ; *' tell her to have the break&st carried under the lime trees. 
We will join her directly." 

I was called upon immediately for a sketch of my life since we 
Iiad parted at Inbingen, the cause of my present journey, and my 
visit to Hard. The story of many of our former mutual firiencjs 
oame in episodically ; and, among others. Mom's, you may be sure, 
was not forgotten. "And now for yourself, my firiend," said I, at 
length ; " it is your turn now." 

'* I," replied Engelbert, laughing ; " you may satisfy yourself — 
look at me. I am what I look like — a peasant, and also Schulse 
of this village." 

" But, you strangest of beings ! how came you so ? Why, with 
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jour fine talents and abundant knowledge, do I find you buried in 
this remote nook of earth ? Can it be your free chcHce ? " 

•* My free choice ! " — "And how bng have you liyed here ?"— 
** Nineteen years, and most happily." — " Well, but expliun yoor^ 
selfalitUe." 

"Another time; come to breakfiist now. My wife and fionilj 
will be waiting for us." 

We went on a little further, and a sudden turn of the path 
brought us to the lime trees, under the shade of which sat a beau- 
tiful woman of about thirty years of age, in a rustic dress, with 
an in&nt on her lap. At her feet sat another, under two years of 
age, to whom a rosy-cheeked, golden-haired brother was bringing 
&wen. Two elder boys, apparently between the ages of seven 
and twelve, were standing near their lovely mother, with books in 
their hands, and their great blue eyes fixed on me with curiosity. 
Their dress was like their father's, and in no way differing, either 
in fi>rm or material, from that of peasants. The Schulze presented 
me to his wife, over whose delicate features a gentle blush passed 
as she returned my salutation. ' I was speedily acquainted with the 
whde charming group. The children lay on the grass, round a laroe, 
exquisitely doan, wooden vessel full of milk, which, with the oral* 
nary black bread, formed their breakfiist. White broad and newly 
diumed fresh butter were brought for me, with a flask of old 
Burgundy. "I know of old your hostility to milk breakfastSi'* 
said Engelbert. It seemed to me like a dream ; the «ght of this 
really picturesque group, and the extraordinary rencontre with 
Engelbert as a peasant — he who had been admitted to be the best 
endowed by nature, the richest in acquired knowledge amongst our 
whole circle at the univendty ! Somewhat eccentric ne had alwayp 
been considered, but his singularities had been excused as the harm 
less freaks of a young, inexperienced, and enthusiastic head. But 
that such a one, destined by nature and fortune for the most splendid 
career, should end in becoming a village schoolmaster and Schulie 
— who, in Heaven's name, oomd ever nave expected this? 

His Augusta — so he called his wife — his children, were e^ 
dently most fimdly attached to him, as he was to them. How could 
this man be so selfish, so grasping, so hard-hearted as he had been 
painted to me ? And yet the wodth he was said to possess awak 
ened my suspicions ; it had been well known, at the university, thai 
his fiunily was very moderately endowed with the goods of fortune; 
and then how did this opulence tally with the sim^city, not to saj 
parsimony, exhibited in the dress and style of living of his family ? 
A miser he must certainly be. I resolved to lengthen my stay, and 
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examine my man a little closer. After breakfast, we ooDtinned 
walk up the hill. 

" I cannot lodge you under my humble roof," said Engelbert, 
" for I have no spore room. But you will find everything you cm 
want in the inn. I have established baths there over the sulphur 
springs, and you may take your choice of the rooms, as the 
has not yet begun. No visitors will be here before next month.** 



THE HOUSEUOLD. 



The wheelwright had already my carriage, and the surgeon mj 
servant, in their hands. The mechanic undertook the speedy reiMH 
vation of the chaise, for a hint from the all-powerful Schulsc sufficed 
to make him lay all other work aside. The surgeon had put Kciiii*^ 
arm in its place again, but it was ezcesRively swollen, and at least 
a week's ([uict was pronounced necessary for him. As far as I wu 
personally concerned, I was well pleased with the delay. Engelbert 
and his family were well worthy of a visit on purpose. 

Everything about this humorist interested me the more, b e c a nte 
I was every hour more thoroughly convinced that to few morteh 
was assigned so large a portion of pure happiness as to him. Hii 
house, like that of every other peasant, stood in the midst of a well- 
ordered flower and kitchen giurden. Within reigned the strioleik 
cleanliness, and not simplkity alone, but downright poverty. Hm 
ntting-room for the whole ikmily oootained but chairs and tables cf 
the plainest kind, a wooden dock, and a small looking-glass. Ennl* 
bert himself, his wife, and children, slept on mattresses stuffsd with 
leaves and moss. The house linen was coarse, but of a danline whila- 
ness. The table service might have been used in a convent (^ CSi^m- 
chins. When I innsted one day upon dining with the fiunilj, i&ej 
bade me welcome, lan^^iing, and wuned me that my fare woold nol 
be sumptuous. The soap was excellent We had one dish of roul 
meat, and abundance of vegetables, yonnc, and well-cooked. Tha 
bread was common Uack brad; the only drink a kind of thin baer 
or water; and this was the whole fiue. And yet I thooriit I had 
never dined so well. The charming mother, surrounded by thelft 
cherub heads; Engelbert, with his playiril wisdom, — the heartfth 
happiness of all made a deep impression on me. I confess I thon^il 
myself in heaven, and felt provoked when Engelbert made himaelf " 
menry with what he w»i pJeaaed to call my safforingg as a town 
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ffoormand at his rustic table. The only expense in the house 
in Engelbert^s study. There he had a small, but choice ooUectiott 
of books, maps in abundance, an electrifying machine, an air-pump^ 
and other instruments of physical science. The study was also 
the school-room of the children, and Augusta's boudoir, for here 
stood her piano, and in some of the empty drawers of her husband'f 
cabinet she kept some finer articles of dress. 

" Admirable ! " said I. " But your family will outgrow voor 
play-room, my dear Engelbert. You must thmk of extending it." 

** Not before ten years," returned he. " The temple of our hap- 
piness is small, but our happiness itself is great. We have mor» 
than room enough." 

•* You are really and truly happy in these relaUons ? " 

^ Look at these ! " said Engelbert, pointing to his wife and chil* 
dren. '* What joyous health in every look and gesture ! AnA 
these noble forms are animated by yet nobler souls. Here is my 
kingdom — my republic — my all ! I enjoy life in reality, not m 
appearance, as you do in your city palaces, full of inconvenient cod* 
vcniences, and your sickening and poverty-stricken villages. I hav6> 
enough for the real wants of life, and ample sphere of action ftr 
my mental powers. I live apart from the splendid misery of a ocnv 
rupt refinement, but not from the nobler humanity. These are the^ 
mat immortals ! ( pointing to his books.) To me lies open ih» 
bosom of Nature — the dory of Ood — the way of eternity ! Whai 
more should I ask or se^ fori" 

I pressed his hand, bat with some embarraflnneQt, fer I knew noi 
well now to answer him. I miffht have sail, you are an enthusiasi. 
But he was in the right, and I Wt it ; and also that, in many oT 
our social relations, we are abandAUy absurd, and bot too oflen sao- 
rifioe the real ffood of life to oar oonventioDal notions. I midii 
have fhinkly admitted, yoa are in the right ; bat then I felt tnal^ 
bo had wandered so widdy fnmi the aceostomed path — his kfea» 
and motives were so little in hannony with the iras and moCiveat^ 
of the age, from and with which I had been and atill was aetiM— « 
that a VOTbal aoqaieooenoe, while it waa all I ooold pve, woaUT be* 
*of little valoe. 

loooldnotsuffidentlTadmixeliiBWonderfblacthity. He&nned 
cm his own aoooant, and took not nwrely a aaperinteofing, bot an 
actoalshare in thebosinenof thefiunoL His office of jnatioe gatw 
abandant employment, one mi^t have thought, and yet it seened . 
to be merely a supplementary one to him. Every day he ^penl ^M 
some hours alone in his study, and his two Mat bm leoeifW^m 
instraction from him. These children were taxif^m^kai) WM 
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teught, thoroughly. The trees of the forest, the plants of the _ 
den, the geology of the neighborhood, wore fiimiliur to them, nol 
only in appearance, but in their nature and properties. Thej 
called them by their scientific names, for they hud learned do others. 
The prism, the magnet, the microscope, were familiar to them as 
their ordinary toys. Tlie glorious map of the heavens was open to 
their constant obser^'ation, and they had been early rendered fiMTf^HUy 
with the starry host. 

As Engelbert took upon himself the education of the elder chil- 
dren and all out-door bu^niness, Augusta lalx)red in the same spirit in 
her department. As well as the usual household arrangennents, the 
care and direction of all the land whose produce was destined for 
domestic supply ; the corn, flax, hemp, &c. ; the management of the 
borsas, sheep, cattle, goats, &c., belonging to the farm, were supers 
intended by her. Here she was absolute sovereign, and Engelbert 
laughingly acknowledged himself as subject. 

" But, after all, what I desire to know is, how you came here," 
8aid I to him one morning. ** I admit that all I see is admirable ; 
jet, with your noble faculties, you might surely have done your 
country other and larger service than by becoming the Schulie of a 
paltry village." 

He promised me an answer, and one fine Sunday mominff, whieh 
he had promised to give up to me entirely, he came to fulfil hit 
engagement. We went into the garden of the inn, which had been 
laid out in excellent taste for the visitors to the springs. Tha 
breakfast was prepared for us in a vine-canopied arbor, commanding 
« splendid view of the surrounding country. Some coflfoe waa 
brought for me, but Engelbert remained true to his rustle &ie — 
milk and rye-bread. 

'* And now," said he, when we had breakfasted, ** I am readj to 
satisfy your curiosity. In the mean time, Augusta is busy iridi 
the children ; afterwards we will take a walk; then we go to chmelL 
The pastor, and some few other friends, will dine with us. Ln the 
afternoon, the young people of the village propose to give yoa a 
concert ; and in the evening we shall have a dance here, and joa 
most be one of the dancers. And now hear and edify : — 

" I left the university half a year later than you did,** cOQtii^ 
ned Engelbert '*My guardian wished me to remain some time 
longer, but I put thirty louis d'ors in my pocket, and set oflf oa a 
tonr through Germany into Switzerland ; thence I wandered into 
France. From Provence I crossed the sea to Naples, and came 
home through Eomo and Vienna. Two louis d'ors, out of mj 
thirty, I brought back with me, for I had travelled mostly on fiwt. 
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lived chiefly on bread and water, with an occasional glass of winOi 
and slept in bams and outhouses for nothing. I returned home 
just as mj guardian was thinking of advertising me in the newa* 
papers. He was extremely displeased with my prcx»edings, but in 
my own opinion I had gained as much instruction in my pedestrian 
tour through foreign countries, as I should have done from the chair 
of a professor, i passed my examination ; my acquirements were 
extolled, and I obtained an appointment in the Woods and Foresta, 
(without salary, however,) by way of initiating me into public busi- 
ness. Afler the lapse of a year I presented myself as a candidate 
ibr promotion in my line. My superiors eulogized my activity, but 
objected to my age. I was only just three-and-twcnty. Good, 
thought I ; if that be all, that is a fault that will mend every day. 
In another year I came again, and modestly proffered my claim to 
some Liliputian office. 

'* ' You have some property, I understand, Mr. Engelbert ?' said 
the President to me. *Why don't you dress better? You are 
really not presentable.' 

" * Your Excellency,' I answered, * the State has a ri^ht to expeot 
good service from me, bat has nothing to do with my clothes.' 

" His Excellency took my answer very much amiss, and I was 
dismissed with a cool bow. It happened about this time that 
there was a dispute between our court and a neighboring one 
respecting some secularized church property. The right was appai^ 
entiy on the side of the adverseparty ; but I had, by accident, dis- 
covered in the archives of the Woods and Forests some documents 
which must inevitably decide the cause in our favor. I wrote 
thereupon a defence of the daim of our court, printed it, together 
with the original document, and transmitted both to the mmister 
to be kid before the king. My production had great success. 
I reoeived the order of merit ; that is to say, an ell of ribbon to 
dangle at my button-hole ; and, as I afterwards heard, I was looked 
upon as a rising man. Unluckily, I did not know what to do with 
the ribbon, and sent it back again with a respectful intimation that 
I had written neither for vanity nor any view to self-interest, bat 
simply from a love of justice ; and that orders and ribbons weoie 
of no use to me. This brought down upon me the whole army 
of ribbon givers and takers. His Excellency the President of ths 
Woods and Forests told me plainly that he took me for a fixJ, 
that the court was highly displeased, and that advancement was not 
to be thought of from that quarter. About the same time, I losi 
my guardian, who committed suicide when I attained mj majoritn^^ 
The cause was made manifest soon enough. He had vgmk no^ wfl^ 
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his own fortano, bat tho greater port of mine. I was heartily sorry 
for the man ; if ho had but possessed connifle enough to tdl me 
«>, he might have spared himself: I would have forgiven him 
freely. His property, that is to say, what remained of it, was 
sold. Of mine, four thousand guilders were all that fell to my 
share. His only child, a daughter, was sent to the orphan asylum. 
Poor child, her fate was a hard one ! I had youth and health, 
vigor of mind and body ; I could easily replace what I had lost 
I should have blushed to visit tho sins of the futher upon the 
ohild. I invested my four thousand guilders, and gave up the 
interest for the education of the child, or for her maintentnoe till 
she should marry. But, for the orphan-house I would have none 
of it. The best orphan asylum, like all other institutions for edu- 
cation out of the domestic circle, is only an institution for the coir^ 
raption of morals. 

** The question was now, what I should do with myself? The State 
lefuscd my services, because my coat was not to its liking. I shook 
the dust from my feet, therefore, in my native place, and left it to 
try and be useful elsewhere. I had kept money enough, acoording 
to my own view of the matter, to maintain me till I could find some 
employment. While yet a boy at school, I had read, somewhere, a 
treatise which had made a deep impression on me. The subject mm 
— *0f Unnecessary Necessities.' I had often wondered at the 
numberless superfluities which men ohooee to consider as n etO Mariea, 
and, to procure which, they willingly became the sacrifice of othenP 
Tioes and their own folly. The fewer wants, the fewer desireB a 
man has, the less are his fears and vexations, the fewer his oares. 
The freost man is he who is least dependent on custom and eon- 
venience, and, consequently, the least aflfooted by oircnm8tance& 
Ihe essay concluded with these words : — * Cleave to the essential 
alone, and leave to fools the melancholy pleasure of appearanoo.* 
Sven aa a schoolboy, I had attempted to aooommodate myaolf to thia 
Bystem. I did my duty in all things, and declined all pnuae from 
my masters. I oflen slept at nifl^t upon chain beade oiy bed, 
instead of in it. I drank neither beer nor wino, tea nor cofiee» Imt^ 
rimply, water. I never spent a fiflh part of my pocket money oh 
tiie tnflea on whidi children are aocostonied to waste their aUowanoeb 
aBKl was, therefore, often able to assist those of my aehool-fUbwa* 
who were poorer than myself, with real neceasitieB, books, mupB^ 
and the like. I was delighted to leave the university, when, beoom 
ing entirely my own master, I could pursue, unmolested, the plan 1 
kad marked out for myself. Tho simplicity of my mode of living 
a d u oed moat of my acquaintances to esteem me poor. I waa ftr 
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richer than the greater part of them with doable m j income, for I 
wanted nothing, and owed nothing ; — many of those who pitied or 
blamed me set no limits to their wishes, and were deeply in debt. 

" My views of life, however, gave prodigious offence in my native 
dty ; bat I coold not see why I should fare sumptaoosly, or He 
softly, to please others, when I could please myself at far less cost 
My dress was neat, and not out of the fashion, but I did not partio- 
ularly distinguish myself by the fineness of my linen, or employ the 
most fki^ionable tailor, and, therefore, I was held unpresentable in 
good society. I did my duty in my vocation ; but I never went 
to ' pay my respects ' to my saperiors, and my manners were pn^ 
nounced excessively unpolished. I wished to be valued in society 
for my talents, natural or acquired, and my moral worth ; — the 
well-judging public insisted upon fine clothes, flattery, and what it is 
pleased to odl respect for appearances. I did not smoke ; I did 
not play at cards ; and frequented places of public amusement but 
little ; — that was called an ' affectation of singularity.' My di»* 
fovor with society grieved me bat little, however ; I lived and acted 
accordmg to my own convictions, was content with moderate meani^ ' 
had the power of helping many with my superfluity, was alvrayi 
cheeriol, and never sicL All that was wanting fo my happinesi 
was the means of becoming more extensively useful. I could do 
without the suffrage of the world. Woe to him whose felicity 
depends on others, if he cannot find it in serving them without 
expecting their applause * " 



TSI VILLAGl SCHOOLMASTER. 

" I SPENT the better part of a year in rambling about this blesBodl 
Germany of ours without finding anywhere a suitable sphere of 
action. Every application for fitting employment was met with a 
' but.* It is silly enough of the people, thought I, that will have 
nothing to do with a man who asks no more than the means of mak- 
ing himself useful to the best of his ability ! I had before pro- 
jected a journey to London, to offer my services to explore the int^ 
rior of Africa for the benefit of the world and of science; and, if 
they were not then accepted, to visit that part of the world on mj 
own account. No sooner thought than done ; I tamed my fiboe i^ 
the north-west. ^ 

M One evening I entered the inn of a litfis^tcnniiii.wij'VifilV 
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fiitigued. While my supper was prepering, I took up a pn mn dal 
'Intelligencer/ in which I saw an advertisement &r a Tillmga 
schoolmaster ; the salary was fifty guilders, with a house, firing, and 
the use of three acres of land, it struck me directly that thia was 
the very thing for me. A village schoolmaster ! The calling gen- 
erally esteemed so humble, is, in tact, one of the very highest impor- 
tance. I might become the reformer of a whole village, the savioor 
of a thousand unhappy and neglected human beings. To how manj 
important politico-economical, moral, religious, and patriotic pointo 
of view might I not pave the way for improvement ? Poor as 
the remuneration was, it was sufficient for me. Ileal service, in 
fiwrt, can never be paid for. How can virtues of any kind be 
rewarded by the State ? State remuneration can only be meaa- 
ared by the greater or less expenditure of knowledge and actiy* 
ity required. For a village schoolmastcrship it Ls held that very 
little knowledge or labor is wanting ; it is a low kind of thing alto-> 
gether ; hence the pecuniary recompense is paltry. But, for a iDaa> 
ter of the ceremonies, or a court chamberlain, indeed, most unoomnKm 
talents and virtues arc demanded ; and that is, no doubt, the reason 
why more is paid for such articles than for village schoolmasten 
throughout the kingdom. 

** I went and offered myself as a candidate for the vacant office. 
The testimonials of ability I brought with me were examined, and I 
found I had the honor to be taken for a runaway student ; thai 
did not concern me very greatly. Against my capabilities in read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, and singing, there was nothing to be sud. 
and yet the authorities hesitated. Nor was I greatly surprised 
that they did ; for it is not very usual for a man, who, upon ooca- 
mon, could read and speak his six languages, to become a village 
schoolmaster. I doubt if, af\er all, I should have obtained the 
place, bad there been any other candidates but myself and a deaf 
tailor. 

" My sound ears had the preference. 

" * Hark you, friend,* said the Examiner and President of the 
High Provincial School Commission ; * you shall have the place, 
but, understand, provisionally, for one year, in the course of which 
we shall see if your moral conduct is approved of.* 

" My letter of provincial installation was duly delivered to me, and 
with it a letter to the most reverend Pastor Pflock, in Hard, who 
was to induct me into my office. 

" I was as happy as a king — assuming that kings are in general 
liappier than village schoolmasters. My dwelling in Hard was a 
ninous barrack, as dirty as an undeansed stable ; every window 
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patched with paper, and my sitting-room • gloomy den withoat a 
BtOYe. The only stoye in the place was in the school-room, whiah 
was to be tenanted every day by me and sixty-five children of both 
sexes. The warden was impassable from rubbish ; the three aorei 
of land offered a complete Flora Hardmentis ; not a wild flower or 
weed growing in the whole country round but had its specimen there. 
Heavens ! here was room and verge enough for the spirit of reform 
to revel in. 

' The most reverend Pastor Pflock received me with severe dig- 
nity ; gave mo abundance of advice ; and presented me, the fol- 
lowing Sunday, afler service, to his congregation, with much 
solemnity, and many sharp warnings to my juvenile troop. 

'* Pastor Pflock was esteemed a most zealous and orthodox man, 
who thundered every Sunday against infidels and dissenters with 
the voice of a stentor ; painted Uie terrors of hell every fortnight, 
and the jojrs of heaven once a month ; and, once a quarter, we had 
a visbn of the last judgment. But, on the week days, and in com- 
mon life, he was a common kind of man enough, who was content to 
let the world wag as it listed, and troubled his head very little 
about the sayings or doings of his peasants, provided the due offiar- 
ings were made to his kitchen, and he was not forgotten at wed- 
ding feasts and christenings. His flock was ignorant, brutal, poor, 
and lazy; almost every one was in debt; their agriculture wai 
wretched, their method of rearing cattle was as bad as possible, and 
their favorite amusements 8quaU[>ling, fighting, and going to law. 
The only thriving person in the village was £e Schulze, who also 
kept the public house, and was a diligent fbmenter of the quarrel- 
Bome and litigious propensities of his neighbors, by which he wat 
a gainer both ways. The exterior of the village, the rows of mis- 
erable cottages, full of dirt and disorder, the coarse, lumpish 
demeanor of the peasants and their wives, the rude audacity of 
the children, their ragged and dirty clothing, all convinced me that 
here was my appointed sphere of usefulness — here was I called 
to labor in my vocation in promoting the happiness of my fellow- 
men. I danced for joy round the schoolroom like a fool, till the 
house shook again ! 

** The poverty of the school fund obliged me to make the neoessarj 
repairs at my own expense, if I would have it done at all. I had 
the windows mended, and the walls whitewashed, and the floorSf 
tables, benches, and doors, thoroughly scoured ; dug up my gard«Bf 
and planted it with vegetables, and set my three acres in order 
with my own hands. I kept a goat in the stable for the milk ; and 
I had common right of pastore with the rent of the village. I wtfi 
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iOOQ at home in my mv abode. The reverend paator himsdf 
not cleaner or more comfortably lodged. The villagers stared, and 
aeemed as much surprised at my orderly poverty as I was at their 
aaaty abundance." 



BSQINNINO or THB REFORMATION. 

"As soon as I had arranged my dwelling to my liking, I begui 
my operations on the rising generation. They drove every day in 
and out of the schoolhouse like a herd of swine. I began by aoen^ 
toming every child to salute me on entering by giving me his hand ; 
and those who came with them dirtv were dispatched forthwith to 
zemedy the evil at the spring b^ind the house. Hands and ftei I 
leqnired to be dean as the &oe. Very few seemed to have any 
aoquaintanoe with the oomb. I desired they should all be oombed 
mooth before they came, and the little savages laughed in my fiuie. 
Hie laughing I soon settled with the cane. I entreated the aasiai- 
anoe of me pastor, and begged him to preach to his flock on the nsea 
of cleanliness. His reverence opened his eyes wider than usual-— 
* What has that to do with religion, schoolmaster ? Be so good aa 
to mind your own business.' Hx>wever, with the assistance of the 
Btiok, I accomplished the combing also. The clothing now oame 
nnder consideration. Here, nothing was to be done by fbrce. Mj 
pnpils were, all ra^od — that I could not help, but I insisted that 
the rags should be clean. I gave little prizes to those who came to 
■ehool clean for a week together — needles, knitting needles, scisBoni 
knives, and other trifles, which I bought by the dozen at the nei^^ 
boring fliirs. The whole village, Including the parson and the 
Schulze, sneered at my innovations ; but I pursued my own plan 
obstinately. 

** Human beings must be unhruttfied before they can be educated. 
With the help of these small rewaixls, I produced a very oonsidera- 
Ue improvement in the course of a year among the youth of the vil* 
lage ; and here and there a few of the elders began to fed some 
ihame when the children themsdvcs began to notice their dirtj 
habits. As I passed through the village or fields, the little ones 
woold leave their play, and come to greet me with a smile, and 
oOer their hands. They all liked me ; they were afraid of my oane^ 
nleaaed with my presents, and delighted to listen to the sUnricB whioh 
I aometimei rdatod to them. 
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*' Hj liberalitiefl made a wonderful talk in Ihe Tillage. In the finl 
Tear I had reoUy spent nx>re than I reoeivod. Two of the pooresti 
half naked chiliuren, I had clothed anew at my own coet, and theM 
proceedings puzzled the good people extremely. A village school* 
master was generally the poorest where all were poor ; no man who 
possessed any property of his own, however small, would take such 
an office. Instead, like my predecessors, of accepting presents, or 
lather alms, from the parents of the scholars, I gave away more than 
any one else. No one knew what to make of me. Some were of 
opmion that I was a fugitive from justice, a cash-keeper who had 
run away with his master's money, or something of that sort. It 
was a matter of course, that people, who rarely did or thought any 
good themselves, should think no better of me. The pastor, how* 
ever, gave a good character of me to the provincial school commia* 
non, uough not without adding some strictures on the system of 

S*ymg rewards to schoUirs. But, as giving is not so positively for* 
dden by the law as taking, I was oonfirmed in my office of school* 
master for life." 



PROGRB88 or THX RETOBMATION. 

'< As soon as I was assuiod of my dignity, I lightened my task by 
dividing the school into classes, and making the elder pupils aasirt 
in teaching the younger, and by this method brought them all for* 
ward more quickly. For the poorest girls, I bought wool and knit> . 
ting-needles, taught them to make use of them, and cave them what 
they made for £eir own property. This piqued we parents who 
were in better circumstances — their daughters should oe no worse 
off than their companions ; the knitting became general, and in time 
was followed by sewing. A poor woman in the village, with whcm 
I divided my salary, undertook the instruction of the girls in needle* 
work. In the space of a year, not only the dirty, but the torn 
gowns and jackets had nearly vanished from my schoolroom. In 
some few, indeed, the love of dirt and disorder seemed irradicable ; 
like other diseases, it ran in the blood, and descended from gener»- 
tion to generation. 

" While the girls were maldng these advances in civilization, thdr 
male associates were not behindhand. Reading, writing, and arithi- 
metio, were diligently pursued, and the diligenoe was rewarded fay 
the relation of stories of variooa kinda. It 10 incredible with mhA ^ 
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eagerness they would throDg round me, when, on a holiday or Sun* 
day afternoon, I took my seat in the fields, or iroods, for this pur- 
pose. Every other amusement was readily forsaken for this ; and 
many, even, of the grown-up lads, who had oeased to attend the 
school, never failed to join their younger companions on these ooci^ 
mons. Sometimes I gave them a lesson in natural philo60[>hy, or 
history, in gco<;raphy, or a moral lecture ; but always in the fom 
of a story. The young people thought they were only amused, 
while I was graduidly undermining their prejudices, awaking their 
moral sense, and enlarging their views of the world. 

*^ I had not less satisfaction in the singing lessons which it wis my 
duty, as schoolmaster, to give. I had some excellent voices among 
my scholars, and the vicar choral of a neighboring town assisted me 
with notes and exercises. My young flock got on exceedingly well ; 
but to amend the church singing, where the elders were oonoemed» 
was more than I could accomplish. The whole strength of their 
lungs was brought into play upon all occasions ; they seemed to 
make a cons^nencc of never sparing them. I presumed to direct the 
attention of Pastor Pflock to this subject, and asked him to use hw 
influence with his worthy congregation that they should not bellow 
80 unmercifully. 

** * Eh ! what do you mean by that ? ' said the pastor. ' I lei 
every one give free course to his devotional feelings ; let them cry 
aloud, and sf-arc not. Lukewarm singing, lukewarm ChrisUanity, 
in my opinion.' 

"Apparently he had communicated my ridiculous, my unchristian 
censure, as he called it, to his whole flock ; for I soon remarked 
that they roared more pitilessly than ever, and came out of chorbh 
red-hot with their exertions, and as hoarse as ravens. 

" I found I must be on my guard with these good people, with 
whom I was very e\'idently anj-thing but popular ; and, with my 
ringing, sewing, washing, combing, and story-telling, passed for an 
innovating, mischievous busy-body. For this judgment, I was not 
a little indebted to the pastor, to whom I was not sufficiently suh- 
mL^ive ; and to the Schulze still more largely, because I never spent 
anything in his house, and purloined, as he considered it, some of 
his customers with my Sunday story-telling. 

" I might have experienced more active efforts of the ill-will of this 
last dignitary and his partisans, had I not been, in some measure, 
defended from them by the warm attachment of the children, who 
never failed to give me warning in time of any conspiracy againal 
me. But what contributed more than all to keep me scathlesB firam 
their malice, was a kind of saperstitious belief in my powm of 
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miflchief — a belief which, being first induced by the old womeo 
of the village, had fimnd ready admittance with aJl. 

'* They took me, in short, for a conjurer, or something of the kidd. 
To this wise conjecture, my extraordinary liberality, taken in oon^ 
junction with iLe scantiness of my apparent means, might havo 
partly contributed, and partly that I had found out and frustrated 
more than one or two spiteful tricks intended to be played on me. 
It happened several times that I received a private visit from one 
or the other individual whose cow gave bad milk, or who had lost 
anything in house or field, to request that I would cut the cards, 
or make a spell of some kind, to discover the criminal. It was in 
Tun that I tried to reason them out of this preposterous folly, 
and refused the offered money. They remained firm in their faith, 
that *I knew more than I should.' Even my poor three acres 
brought me under suspicion, because, from being the worst, they 
were now the best and most productive in the parish. Althou^ 
every one with their own eyes saw, or mieht see, that the elder 
lads helped me in the cultivation of the land, and the younger ones 
took it by turns to weed for me ; although I offered them the plaii^ 
est and amplest rules to obtain a like result with my own, they 
preferred their own solution of the enigma, * 1 knew more than I 
should,' * the devil had a hand in it,' &c. 

*' I saw that the elder part of the population were not to be ocn^ 
verted. My best hopes rested on their children, who were in a 
great measure under my influence. I had done much in the course 
of five years, when a scandalous attempt, on the part of the pastor, 
threatened the destruction of my plans of reformation. One day 
the pastor sent for me, received me with extraordinary and unusual 
civility ; and, while I was endeavoring to find out his motive for 
such an unexpected manifestation, he surprised me by a proposal 
to bestow on mo in marriage a young person who lived in his house 
in some dependent capacity. He promised a good portion with her. 
I had no inclination to listen to or repeat village scandal, but I could 
not be ignorant that the girl's conduct was not irreproachable, and 
Pastor Pflock knew it full well. Of course, I gave a direct and 
immediate refusal ; perhaps I was somewhat too abrupt. From 
that time forward he never preached a sermon without launching 
forth into invectives against all profligate innovators and * infidels.' 
If I had had any doubt as to whom these thunders were directed, 
his looks would have speedily enlightoned me and everybody else ; 
but I despised them too heartily to take any notice of them. By 
and by, I received notice that complaints had been lodged againsl 
mo with the School Commission. I wia dax^ ^r^S^NsEBascsa^ 
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oooduct ; I was unfit to be trusted with the iDStmction of chil- 
dren. I demanded a hearing ; I demanded the names of mj aoeoi" 
ers, which could not well be refused me ; and I never rested till 
the accusation and its cause had been traced home to Pastor 
Pflock. The motives for his extraordinary proposal wore deir 
enough, and I succeeded in making them appear so to the Oom- 
mission. From bullying, the unworthy pastor descended to suppli- 
eation, that the business might not become generally known. Il 
transpired, nevertheless ; before many days were over, everything 
that had passed in the justice-room was known to every man, 
woman, and child in Hard. In another quarter of a vear Pastor 
Pflock was removed, and another. Pastor Bode, replaced him. 

'* The latter, a pious and excellent man somewhat advanced in lift^ 
and well acquainted with the world, without being corrupted bj 
time, supported me warmly in every attempt ibr the improvemenl 
of the people, and labored zealously in his own calling for the objeek 
He went from cottage to cottage to give advice, warning, help, and 
oonsolation. I grieve to say, he reaped but a scanty harvest witk 
all his toil. His preaching was not half so mudi attended or 
admired as Pflock*s had been ; the customary ofiferinn to the par- 
sonage kitchen much scantier. The good people of Hard main* 
taincd stoutly that Pastor Bode * did not preach the right Hort of 
religion ; he was half an infidel, he did not believe in hell,' Ac. &o. 
And then they shook their heads, and sighed for the hi^-seaaoned 
homilies of Pastor Pflock, and the discourse usually ended with 
the ejaculation, < Ah, he was the man ; his was sometlung like 
mons I Hard will not see his like again in a hurry ! ' " 



THE COLONT. 



''About this time a certain Baron Yon Losecke paid a visit to 
Hard, on account of some forest land which he inherited in the 
neighborhood, and which he wanted to dispose of again, as he did 
not mean to live in this part of the country. The government had 
declined the purchase, because wood was not at all wanted here, and 
there was no navisable river to aid in its disposal elsewhere. The 
Baron next oflfered it to the parish of Hard, as the forest lay m 
conveniently at hand. But the parish was poor and in debt; it wai 
not in any particular want of wood ; and, if it were, preferred sready 
Btaaling it from the Baron's fiirest to baying of him. The o&r wai 
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reftised, although he would have lowered his first demand of nine to 
seven thousand guilders. The Baron was quite at a loss what to 
do with his new acquisition, and went to ask advice of Pastor 
Bode, who referred him to me as the person m Hard most likely 
to give him proper counsel. He came, and the thought suddenly 
occurred to me to huy the wood myself. Mj plan was ready in 
a few moments. I could not be a loser. The Baron swore al 
the whole business ; he wanted, above all things, to be rid of the 
trouble, and at last declared that if I could find him a purchaser, 
he should have the wood for six thousand. I told him, at once, 
that I would buy it myself if he would accept the half in ready 
money, and allow me reasonable time to pay the other half, with 
a moderate rate of interest. He stared, first at me, and then at 
my naked school-room ; but people soon come to an understanding 
when both parties mean to do so. The bargain was soon struck, 
and the necessary instruments drawn up. I drew my outstanding 
capital of four thousand guilders from my native city, paid out of 
my pocket a yearly sum equivalent to the interest of it, which, if 
you remember, I had destined for the support of my guardian's 
daughter, and the Baron recmved the promised moiety immedi- 
ately. 

** The whole village was np in arms at the news of my purchase. 
No doubt I was supposed to have found the philosopher's stone. I 
was laughed at for my folly, nevertheless, and many rejoiced before- 
hand in the expectation that I had certainly overreached myself in 
my bargain. 

** The laughter did not very greatly distoxb my equanimity. I 
hired wood-cutters, and a few experienced makers of potash, bought 
tubs and caldrons, built furnaces for the caldning, and trans- 
formed the fine beech wood into potash. My projects extended 
themselves. One of my best friends in the village was a young 
man named Lebrecht, an active, intellimit fellow, who had often 
assbted he in the school. I now made it over to him entirely with 
the income such as it was, and procored a ratification of the appoint- 
ment fipom the oommission. The only share I retuned was the 
ftory-telling lesson, as it might he called. The sdbool-hoase I gave 
iq> entirely to my soooessor, and built a tempofaiy abode m the fbr- 
ert, to be near my worionen. I had oottages bmlt for them aho, 
wfaioh could be tenanted in the winter; and thm commenoed a 
new mode of lifi^ pretty much like that of a setter in the haok 
woods of America. The Harden shook thdbr heads at my fbolidi 
undertaking, while one acre afler another was changed into pot- 
ash. In a year some hundreds of acres were cleared. M.y ^fiteak. 
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fimnd a rapid sale, and thus the old, impenetrable beech forest, 
snuglj packed in barrels, wandered to all parts of the world. Tho 
half of the prodaoe was more than sufficicDt to pay the remainder 
of the purchase money ; the Baron was paid sooner than I expected, 
and I had beside some capital in hand, and the land. I now set 
to work upon a more substantial dwelling for myself, with barns 
and outhouses, I bought cattle, laid out the land in pasture and 
arable land, and so turned farmer, as well as potash-maker. In 
draining some part of the meadows, I discovered a spring. In 
testing its fitness for domestic purposes, I found it to be mineral. 
There is no other in all the country round. A new plan was quickly 
formed. I built this house for the reception of visitors, and adver- 
tised tho healing properties of the spring in all the newspapers. 
It succeeded beyond all my expectations ; the visitors were so 
numerous, that, in a few years, I was obliged to add viogs to the 
bathing-house. My capital yielded me a high interest. I por- 
tioned off more than three hundred acres into small farms, and 
built houses upon them, for which I had lime, sand, and wood gratis, 
and every house had its tenant ready as soon as it was finished. I 
ohose, in preference to all others, skilRil artisans, who were either 
wanted by the water-drinking guests, or were not easily found in 
the neighborhood. I took care that the leases should be sufficiently 
advantageous to the tenant, to give him a real interest in the suc- 
cess of my colony. I was law-giver, as well as landlord, and my 
indulgence on some points, and inexorable severity on others, where 
the integrity of my colonists was concerned, were so well known, 
that my regulations were submitted to without hesitation. Look 
behind you, dear Boden, at those buildipgs, fourteen in number, 
which stand on the rising ground by the side of the forest That 
is my colony." 



TBM NIW DIGNITT. 

* Among the yearly visitors to the waters, some of the authorities 
of the land were occasionally to be fbund, to whom I became known. 
Had I been dressed like one of themselves, my acquirements would 
certainly have raised no astonishment, but in one clothed in the 
coarse garments of a peasant, they were esteemed something won- 
derful. I passed, moreoirer, for an opulent man, and these two cir- 
comstanoos procured my appointment as Schulze in Hard, on the 
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death of tlie old one, in i^ite of all the ancient inhabitants could 
Mj against it. My new dignity gave me as much joy, as, under 
other relations, the post of Prime Minister could have done. I 
was now in the position I had long desired, and my sphere of 
action exactly what I wished it to be. I was no stranger to the 
ingratitude of the Hardcrs, but what else was to be expected from 
a people so poverty-stricken, ignorant, lazy, and stupid ? I muai 
humxLnizo them before I could look for humaner and nobler feelingi 
firom them. 

" I immediately besan to work out my projects. Pastor Bode and 
the schoolmaster Lobrecht were zealous cooperators. Even as 
Sohulzc, I continued my narrative lessons to the youth of the vil- 
lage. It was too poweHul an engine in my scheme of moral refor^ 
mation to be neglected. Eight years* experience had rendered me 
^MnilWr iritk the oUef sources of mischief in Hard, and I hastened 
to destroy them. One of the greatest was the litigious spirit of the 
people. They went to law about everything. I took upon myself 
to be an attorney, in defiance of the attorneys, and examined those 
local regulations, which most nearly concerned my peasants, and 
were most fertile in stuff for lawsuits. A good many I put an 
end to by amicable arrangement, and the number of my clients 
increased daily. My office enabled me continually to detect and 
firostrate the artifices by which provincial advocates of^cn fermented 
and kept alive the foolish squabbles of the poor ignorant people for 
their own advantage. This alone was an immeasurable advantage 
finr the village. In the midst of all these official labors, something 
cocurred to me of which I had certainly oflen thought, but never 
before felt — something which turned my head for a time, and put 
an effectual stop to my reformation. 

** One day 1 drove a wagon myself with a freight of potash to 
Berg, a market town about twelve miles from Hard, and where my 
agent for the sale of it lived. In the wagon I had also a sack dt 
beans, which fell from it as I drove into Berg. A lad, who waa 
passing, directed my attention to my loss. I ran back, and hoisted 
the sack on my shoulders to replace it in the wagon. At that 
moment a very pretty girl, whose dress announced her an inhabi- 
tant of Bere, came up with me. I do not know how I looked at 
her or she looked at me, but I felt the strangest sensation I had 
ever experienced in my life. While I was staring like a booby, I 
loet my hat, and, encumbered as I was, I could not stoop to recover 
it The beauty saw my embarrassment, and, turning back with the 
best-hearted smile in the world, picked up the hat and gave it to 
To this day I do not know how I thanked her, or whether 1 
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thanked her at all. The nnfle bewitched me so that I coald think 
of nothing else, and am only surprised how I found my way to my 
agent's. 

'* In the house of the agent a room was always rescircd for me, 
because, in my frequent joomeys to and fro, I found it sometimes 
oonvenicnt to remain the night in Berg. I might as well have gone 
back this time, but I did not. I staid in the hope of seeing my 
little beauty again, and never left the window commanding a view 
of the main street till I was called to dinner. 

" As I entered the room where the dinner was served, who should 
I see but the very object of my thoughts standing by the table ? She 
was evidently preparing to dine with us. The post of honor ai 
the upper end was assigned to me, and the fair strnngor placed 
herself opposite to me. Frau Diedrich, the agent's wife, said some- 
thing to me, to which I replied, ' Good, they aie exquisite.' 

" ' Good heavens ! how sony I am you did not come last week,' 
exclaimed the good lady, ' we had some much bettor.* 

** * Much letter ! ' said T, bewitched. Frau Diedrich was talking 
about tlio carp, and I of the black eyes of the maiden. The fair 
girl smiled, and looked down. 

" * Lieber Ilimmel Horr Schalze, I don't think you heard a word 
I said ! ' said my hostess. 

" ' Let the matter alone, wife/ said the agent, rising to fetch his 
pipe. ' Herr Schulae is a learned man : he was star-gazing.' 

" ' Who is your new companion ? ' I seized the first moment of 

king, when the beautiful stranger had withdrawn. 

" ' She is no companion of mme,' replied Frau Diedrich ; ' she 
is a poor girl, whom my sister, the Pastorin Muller, has brought np, 
Hy brother-in-law is lately dead, and my nster, beine obliged to 
leave the vicarage, has sent her to me till she is settled again.' 

"' Poor, is she t So much the better for me,' thought I. 'Then 
I may hope. I am not poor. I am not more than three-and-thirty, 
md not so bad-looking.' But then I looked again at the delicate 
town-bred girl, and uen ai myself — a potash-maker in my pea»> 
ant's blouse ! My oourage sank a hundred fiUhoms deep. 

" Pasnng by tlie kitoMn, I saw my beauty, with an apron befim 
Iwr, busy over the fire, and the thermometer rose a uttle. She 
looked as if performing an aocoetomed duty. In the evenhiff, as I 
was sitting alone in my room, I heard sometlung knocking like a 
knife on a choppinff-board. I listened again, and recognised ibo 
Bound of a detestable old harpsichord, with about as much tone as 
a tin4^1e« and horribly out of tune into the bargain. Thinking it 
Was one of Diedrich*s boys.amnang himself, I opened the door do- 
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tfreen, and entered abruptly. Lo ! and behold I there sat the ftSr 
maiden, again alone ! and the room was eTidentlj the one appropri- 
ated to her use for the time. She started, and colored at mj uncere- 
monious entry, and so did I. I seemed destined to appear before 
her in some awkward guise or other. Now the mischief was done, 
I could only make the best excuse I ooold think of, and beg permis^ 
sion to try my skill at tuning the old harpsichord. She consented : 
I brought it into something like order, and was rewarded by hearing 
her play, which she did with great taste and feeling. The tin 
kettle sounded like the music of the spheres. She expressed some 
surprise to find me so musical, and afterwards, that I could, unlike 
nost country people, speak of anything else than country matters. 

" ' Are the country people all so learned with you, 3Ir. Schulze ? '^ 
asked she, with her gentle smile. 

" I do not knowwnat I answered. The smile and the glance of 
her black eyes took away my breath and my senses for the time. 
The poor child seemed to have but little to amuse her in Dicdrich'9 
house, for on my asking her to walk out with me, she was ready in 
a moment. The walk did her good : her features lost a certain 
tinge of melancholy which I had admired as the greatest of charm8> 
till I saw the. same features lighted up with smiles, and then I 
found gladness best became them. At supper, she sat opposite to 
me again ; and, after supper, we went te the old harpsichord again. 
This was too much . I ne ver cloeed my eyes that night The morning 
star fbund me as wakeful as the evening had left me. Lovers reckon 
by the stars, because they hover in spirit above the earth while 
(hey are lovers. I fancied I must be Ul, and so I told Diediichy. 
and made that the excuse for ronudning the whole day at Berg. 
My dear little neighbor had abundance of compassion for me, anoK 
did her best to amuse me. While she sung to me, or talked or 
walked with roe, the headache I oomplained of left me, but mj 
heart, — ah, friend Roder! When I returned to Hard, on tlie 
third day, I was absolutely miserable. I thought I was going to 
die, and I believe I made some verses to the moon ! 

" My official duties began to be terribly importanate, and, I am 
dhud, were very indifferenthr performed the week after my visit to 
Berg. On the other hand I was seiaed with a sodden seal for beao- 
tifying my house, and had many things done which had hitherto 
appeared to me extremely superfluous. I even bought an excellent 
piano which I had found on sale in a neighboring town. This waa 
hardly to be called a superfluity, but I had not &lt inclined to cul- 
tivate my musical talents the whole eight or nine years I had qieni 
in Hard with half the seal as since my visit to J3erg. The next 
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time I drove over, I bestowed a little more attention on mj dress, 
and when I caqdbt sight of the ehurch tower of Bcr^ behind the 
pine wood, I cmdd almoil liear my heart beat. Biedrich and his 
wife received me with their wonted cordiality, and their sweet friend 
returned my awkward greeting with a smile and a blush that looked 
almost like pleasure at seeing me again. 

** The harpsichord wanted tuning again, and, while I was doing it, 
I mentioned my purchase of a new piano, and expressed a hope 
tiiat I should hear her play on it some day, and that was all I said. 
We went out to walk, and among the thousand things we talked 
about, the thing I wished most to say was exactly what I did .not 
and could not say. 

** ' Shall you be here again next week ? ' asked she, when she 
gave her hand at parting. We were alone, and yet, like an idiot, 
as I was, I could find no answer, but, *0n Thursday certainly,' 
as if I had been talking only to Frau Diedrich. 

** All the way home I had employment enough in quarrelling with 
myself, and vowing in my heart to acquit mjself the ensuing week 
somewhat less like a simpleton. 

" My home was no longer as it had been to me. I wandered 
through my colony. I looked on my own creation, on the testi- 
mony of a resolute purpose resolutely pursued. I saw it was right, 
bat it did not rejoice me ; I could not look on my work and say 
'that it was good.' Beyond the right and useful, something was 
wanting, something higher, and that lay beyond my power, ^fy 
work wanted consecration ; as yet, in my Httle world, the * beau- 
tiful' was not! And the beauUiful is everywhere the reflected 
light of Love; when hallowing the earthly, it reveals itself to 
earth. 

*' This week that passed before I went to Berg again, was certainly 
longer than the whole eight years I had spent in Ilard. This time 
I found courage to say that the time had appeared immeasurably 
long since I had seen her, and she answered innocently, ' I am 
Tery glad when you come : I am so lost here. It is a pleasure to 
meet any one with whom we can sympathize.' And hereupon we 
were both silent, periiaps, because I took her hand and drew H 
within my arm, at these words, — a freedom I had never ventured 
on before. I did, however, find courage enough, after a while, to 
aay, that ' I should have thought it more likely that she would find 
li^ and evciTwhere hearts only too ready to sympathize with 
hen ;' to which she answered noUii]^ and I was as well satisfied 
ihat she did not. 

''When we retained to the hoase, I inidted Diedrichand his wifb 
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to oome over to Hard and look at my new buildni^. ' That wo 
will, gladly,' answered he. '£ waoi^to givwJuBS Augusta a 
day's pleasure before she goeQ tpcf: liezt week;' and hero he 
handed her a letter from his sist«r-i&4bWy her protectress. 

'* ' And are you really going to ^mi9 us? I asked her as she 
sat at the old harpsichord in the evening. 

'* Her hands dropped into her lap. ' I must, my foster-mother 
has sent for me.' 

" I thought I saw a tear sparkle through her long eyelashes, and 
ventured to press her hand to my lips when we parted for the 
night. 

** On my return to Hard, Dicdrich and his whole family accom- 
panied me. And when I was once more at home, and saw that 
nome lighted by her bright presence, sunshine and joy were in me 
and around me I ]My work was hallowed by the breath of love. 
The good was wedded to the beautiful. 

*' Plan's heart and hands can accomplish great things in the stir and 
tamult of the world. Woman is powerless in its troubled strife, 
yet nobler in her weakness, because more alien to the mere earthly 
than man. She sanctifies him through her love, awakens in him 
the sense of the beautiful, uid she alone has received from Heaven 
the gift of crowning his brow witli the wreath of victory. For men 
can never reward men for the struggle and the conquest. All that 
men can accomplish alone may be great, but it is loveless ; just in 
its purpose, but austere in aspect. Man's only exclusive work is 
led-nandcd war. Woe to that world where love is not ! " 



THE mOnEST FESTIVAL. 



*' I LOOOED my guests in the Baths, with a private hint to the land- 
lord and his wife to amuse and occupy Diedrich and his wife aa 
much as possible, that I might keep Augusta exclusively to myself. 
Fran Diedrich was scandalized at the humility of my household 
arrangements, and could not understand why I did not 'live 
better,' as she phrased it. ' I might easily do so,' I answered, 
looking at the only person to whom I was desirous of recommending 
my humble dwelung, *but it is not necessary to my happiness. 
I will do without nnnecesaaij necessaries, that I ma^ W^^ ^Wftr 
m^ io Bapplj real ones. * 
''JXedncb abook bis bead, and merely leriiea. •TS«t^A»fii»% 
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jou are a hnmorist.' Baft Uw beloved one looked on me with 
sparkling eye and kindling eh^. ' Where snch spotless neat- 
ness reigns, who would seek or desire other adornment?' cried 
she. 'When health and ooptentment are the companions, who 
asks whether they sit at a tibte of beechen wood or mahogany ? — 
if they are served on earthenware, or from porcelain and silver ? ' 

" I pressed the hand of my sweet advocate in silent gratitude, and 
led her through every part of my domsdn ; she had understanding 
and sympathy for all, and while her eyes wandered over the wide- 
spreading prospect, rich in fruit and promise, her heart seemed to 
swell within her, her eyes filled with tears. 'This is heavenly,' 
she murmured. 

** * And will you forsake it, then? ' said I. * Will it be heav- 
enly to me when you are gone ? ' She was silent, as if she did 
not understand me. * Oh, remain I Where else would you bo 
loved and cherished as you are loved and cherished here ? Be 
mine ! For me there is no happiness without you. You arc an 
orphan; if I may hope to win your heart, who shall refuse me 
your hand ? ' 

** *It is true, T have neither father nor mother,' said Augusta, 
and a shade of sadness crossed the clear heaven of her brow, like a 
white cloud over the transparent depths of a summer sky. * But 
I have made a vow to myself, and I will keep it, never to dispose 
of myself without the consent and approbation of a man whom I 
love and honor beyond othere in the world.' 

'* ' And who may the one so honored be ? ' I asked, with a beat- 
ing heart 

" ' The noblest-minded being on earth,' she replied, warmly. 
'My Other's death was sodden and most grievous. He had, 
though from no fault of his own, mined a young man who had been 
his ward; and yet this young man was the only person in the 
world who had compassion on his orphan child. He shared with 
me the little my father's misfortunes had left him, provided me 
with suitable protection, gave me an education, — any good Chat 
may be in me is his work. I owe him every breath I draw ; I 
lK>nor him as my second &ther. Where to find him I know not ; 
tor, like the Providence that blesses ns nnseen, he has never been 
visible to my gratitude ; two letters I wrote him remain unanswered ; 
jet my determination is unalterable, never to accept the hand of 
any man without asking and obtaining his approbation.' 

'* ' And his name ? ' asked I, breathless with expectation. 

•• * His name is Engclbert.' 

" ' And yours is Augusta Lenz.' 
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" She looked at me with snrpiiis, I took her hand and led her 
back into the house, into my stndj, and took fifom the drawer of 
my desk two letters, which I laid Mlbre Imt. 

*' * Good heavens ! how did these liters fall into your hands, Mr. 
Schulze ? ' exclaimed Augusta, as she recognized her own hand- 
writing. 

" ' I am Engelhert,' was all I could say. 

" In spite of all I could do to hinder her, Augusta sunk on her 
knees before me, seized my hands, and covered them with tears 
and kisses. 

" ' Let me, let me,' she sobbed, resisting my efforts to raise her. 
' How I have longed for this moment, when I could pour out my 
whole heart before ray benefactor, my only friend !* 

*'But I need say no more, my friend; you will guess how I 
answered, and how I sped in my wooing. From that moment 
began the real happiness of my life, — a happiness that has never 
known pause or hindrance in its course, nor will, I hope and trust, 
till the nearts of both are stilled in death. 

*' Tou may, perhaps, be surprised that we did not become sooner 
known to each other, and yet the cause was very simple. My 
agent, Diedrich, had never called me by any other name than my 
official one, as the people hereabouts are w(»nt to do, and Augusta, 
who was a stranger to Hard and its relations, had taken it for 
granted that ' Hcrr Schuhoe ' bore only his family name, and nc 
very uncommon one either. 

" Whatever Fran Diedrich could say against the irregularity of 
such a proceeding, I empowered my good friend. Pastor Bode, tc 
publish the banns forthwith. Augusta had given me a double right, 
m admitting my authority as guardian to its full extent, to insist on 
her leaving Hard no more. To the good woman who had charge 
of my bride, she wrote, by my desire, ensuring to her the yearly 
•am she had hitherto received as the price of Augusta*s mainten- 
ance, and which she was not in circumstances to spare without 
inconvenience. Diedrich and his wife remained with Augusta mv 
guests at the Baths. As bride, I invested her with the fuU 
authority of the future mistress, to order and arrange all within and 
without the house, according to her own pleasure. What a week 
we passed I second only in felicity to those we have known since. 

" On the day of our wedding, my kind and gentle Augusta made 
her appearance, not in the extravagant and somewhat ridiculous 
finenr of a tows hiide, hut in the simple and unpT^t^xidxii^ ^M^nxu^ 
MOitMbh io the wi& of a vilkge Schuize, — tbe goadft KXiOl uitfystt^ 
m/' nmmmmmdm ofBT whom sbo clsuned 110 otbet «ii!pQim\tj >DWlX» ^ki^ 
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undispated and undispntable one of greater knowledge and 
Tirtue. 

" A fortnight after this, Pastor Bode joined our hands at the 
altar." 



A YORTUNATS MISFORTUNE. 

** Augusta's diligence and skill in domestic arrangements spared 
me many a care. Freed from all anxiety for my private afiairs, 
I could devote myself the more entirely to the wcigiitier duties of 
my office. 

** I had hcen ahout two years married, when the terrible day came 
which reduced all Hard to ashes. The conflagration had its origin 
in some very usual but unpardonable piece of carelessness on the 
part of one of the inhabitunts. All help was useless. The good 
people of Hard stood by stupefied and totally inactive, while others 
Drom the neighboring villages were exerting themselves to the utmost 
to save their cattle and farming stock. There were not half a dozen 
houses left standing. 

** The blow was a heavy one ; the people were too ignorant and 
lazy to be otherwise than poor ; the aid aflforded by government 
scanty, when measured by the want. The sufferers looked at one 
another in helpless consternation; the greatness of the calamity 
had robbed them, not only of their property, but of their heads and 
their hands, such as they were. I alone did not despair — nay, 
even saw ground for hope from the very extent of the misfortune. 
All were now alike t)Oor. They must work, if they meant to eat. 

" As soon as it became a question of rebuilding the village, I 
delivered a memorial to the government, in which I endeavored to 

frove that a great advantage might accrue to the community of 
[ard, if such exchanges were effected between the owners of the land 
as to fix every man in the centre, or nearly so, of his own portion. By 
this means, not only would the danger of a similar catastrophe be con- 
nderably lessened, but, what was of yet more consequence, a fruitfol 
source of dispute and litigation would be cut off, by the comparative 
isolation of tne proprietors. My plan was approved of, and a com- 
mission appointed to effect the necessary excoanges, at the head of 
which I wasplaoed, in spite of the murmurs and opposition of the 
Hardens. Tne business was arranged at last, but not without con- 
lUezi^diflbnilty; and every man a portion dTLmd brought within a 
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ce. The grand want at present was of timber for bailding. 
ms none fit for the pnrpoie to be procured but from a oon* 
e distance, and consequently at an enormous price; and 
ere the lamentations that Baron Ton Lesecke's forests had 
1 purchased when he offered them ten years before, 
ow caused the remainder of my timber to be felled, and sold 
dost moderate price, without requiring immediate payment, 
later part I allowed to remain oyer for two years, without 
To many persons I advanced money. The government 
part. For the poorest of all, liberal collections were made 
the guests at the Baths. 

little more than a year the village rose from its ashes in 
d dwellings, as you now see it. As a further security 
fire, I had public ovens built, apart from the dwelling- 
better engines provided, and a well dug near every house. 
be water from my own lands, and those of others situated on 
ffhts, conducted into one common channel, and directed 
ttie waste common land. Here the great canal was divided 
inmber of smaller canals, passing through the meadows, the 
of which was increased threefold, by artificial inundation. 
ds and gardens around soon showed signs of improvement, 
immediately under the eye of the owner, they were more 
y cultivated, and much valuable time spared, which had 
f been wasted in running from one outlying field to 
. Poverty and necessity compelled the greater part to 
y, both of time and money. The public house in the village 
I visited. In my inn, I allowed neither wine nor spirits to 
. The widow of the former Schulze, who still kept the 
1 the village, abused me unmercifully ; but I obtained my 
Had she followed my advice, and arranged her house for 
piion of the wateMlrinkers and bathers, she mieht have been a 
ieher woman, for this house is often so full that new guests 
tinually obliged to leave the place for want of lodging. 
if true that the greater part of the vilbige is still in debt to 
i their other debts are nearly acquitted, and this was the 
lance of real misfortune. Our village is the most flour- 
md industrious, and therefore the highest in credit, in the 
soontry. We have no more lawsuits, and squabbling and 
; are scarcely remembered among us. Many of my former 
I of both sexes are now themselves parents, and, I may 
f assert, are as warmly attached to me as ever. Ot4L<» ix& 
mmgnet die eye and gladden the heart on e^cnrj «A<^* 
myhMve oontribated in aomA maawirft tp t > > Vi V^^CT ^^^^^^^^ 
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that I limye remitted the interest of the sums owing to me to those 
who distingiushed thomseWes the year through in the neatness of 
their houses and persons, the cultivation and good order of their 
fields, and in keeping from quarrels and litigation. By way of 
encouragement to the rest, I made a gift of the whole capital due to 
me, to the three fiunilies who first worked themselves free from all 
other deht." 

Engelbert had proceeded thus far in his narration, when we were 
interrupted hy Augusta. She looked like a rose in its full pride 
of beauty, wiui all its buds clustering round. The infant was on 
her arm, the youngest boy clinging to her side, and the elder ones 
firolicking about her. What a morning greeting was there I I felt 
a child again among those happy children of nature. 

The bell for church came up through the valley. We went all 
together, and I shall not easily forget the effect of the hymn of 
praise sung in four parts by the numerous congregation. The 
address of the silver-haired pastor was worthy of the rest — earnest, 
Ample, touching — intelligible to all — practical for this life, yet 
teaching to look beyond it. 

When the service was over, the whole community assembled 
under the lime trees. The Schulze spoke in a kind and friendly 
manner to several who addressed him, and then, mounting a bench, 
read some government proclamations, and explained and cleared up 
some misunderstanding respecting them. When this business was 
over, he pointed me out with his hand to the assembly and said — 
** I have nere an old and dear firiend on a visit to me ; and as I 
wish to give him pleasure, and also to make known to him those 
young people who have pa^ticnlarly distinguished themselves by 
their conduct since our last meeting, I invite them all to a dance 
and supper witli me this evening." 

And here the Schulze read a long list of names from a ppcr 
which he held in his hand : hereupon a general whispering, hand- 
shaking, and smiling took place, and the assembly separated with 
joyous faces and sparkling eyes. The reverend pastor, the school- 
master, Librecb, an intelligent, well-informed young countryman, 
possessed of considerable natural talent and an ardent thirst for 
knowledge, and the doctor and his wife, joined us at dinner, which, 
contrary to £ngelbert's usual custom, was very handsome, and had 
been prepared at the bathing-house. I never passed a happier 
evening, and have rarely listened to a better concert. Seven-and- 
forty voices, male and female, executed choruses and motells, from 
Gnum, Handel, Bolle, and Haydn, with a purity of style and pre> 
oisioii of tone that would not have disgraced a ooiioert in the capi^ 
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Eogelbert, bis wife, and two elder boprs, were avoog the singen 
The concert was given in the open air, behind the garden of tho 
bathing-hoose. The phioe seemed made for the porpoee. A soft 
echo from the distant rocks sent back the harmony in magic sweet- 
ness ; the evening sun shone in full splendor on the fields, and 
broke through the trees on the broad grassy glade whore we stood, 
chequering its deep emerald with broad gleams of gold, and hovei^ 
ing like a gloiy round many a fidr young head. I confess tha 
whole scene had something inexpressibly touching to me. 

O! and all this is the work of one man! thought I, gating 
around me. And this man, who, wherever he moved and looked, 
beheld his own creation, and that it was good, stood there simple 
and unassuming among the rest, a peasant among peasants. When 
the concert was over, I clasped his hand with heartfelt emotion, and 
exclaimed involuntarily, " Thou art one of the really great in tha 
rustic garb." 

The evening closed with a dance in the large and handsoma 
aaloon of the dwelling-house.* Augusta was my first partner, and a 
yeiy charming one I found her ; and after her acme of the prettiesi 
wives and maidens of Hard. Many of them danced exceeding well, 
and did infinite credit to the Frau Schulzin, who had been their only 
instructress. The venerable gray-haired pastor, who mingled with 
his flock like a grand&ther among his beloved children's children, 
was not the least interesting person of the group. We sat at 
aapper as chance or choice dictated. A fair young rustic, who sal 
next me, entertained me very agreeably and very rationally, — fiur 
more so than many a fashionable damsel, whom it has been my lot 
to meet in circles of far higher pretensions, has done since. 

As soon as my carriage was mended, and my servant in condition 
io travel, I left Hard. Engelbert, who considered me as his guesi 
in a house that belonged to him, would not hear of my offering any 
remuneration where i had lodged. I left his village, therefore, as 
his debtor, with what feelings of genuine admiration and respect, I 
need not describe to you. xoa have now the history of my second 
millionaire, (continued Counsellor Von Rodem,) deduce what 
advantage you can for the point in dispute. 

Even those among us who had defended Mom's mbanthropy 
oould not deny that Engelbert had had folly as much cause for 
hostility to society in general ; and confessed that, with the same 
Tiews of social evil, he had been no self-indulgent Mom, but an 
nnweaned beneflEUStor of his kind. Yet they were unwilling to give 

• A oommon piaotioe in Qermaay. 
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np tiie canse, but defended Morn, as Rousseau bad been defended, 
on tbe score of the excessive susceptibility of bis temper. 

'* To speak more plainly, be was a vain man, or, as the phrenol- 
onsts would say, bis approbativenoss was strongly developed,'' smd 
Yon Kracben, smiling. " Hence be was easily deceived, and tbe 
often-deceived man is inevitably a mistrustful man. With less 
judgment than imagination, be was often as much mistaken in him- 
self as in others, adopted opinions upon insufficient grounds, and 
drew general inferences from particular cases.'' 

Engelbert bad both bead and heart in tbe right place, and did 
not abandon a general principle because of a trifling failure in 
peculiar instances. Many lament and complain of the perversity 
and corruption of the world. £ng;elbert hated the comiption, but 
be did not whine over it. He attacked it boldly within liLs own 
little world, and reformed it. He made war on the error, but not 
on tbe erring. Pity that there are not a few more Eiigclbcrts in 
the world I But the greater part of our world-reformers like tbe 
theory far better than the practice. They can eulogize virtue 
freely, but have no courage for the practice of it. They arc them- 
selves fettered by the very follies and prejudices against which they 
oiy out so lustily. They are weaklmgs without heart for that 
truth and nature they so loudly commend, and hug the chain while 
ibey contemn the slavery. Or, if they make the sacrifice, they will 
have counter-sacrifices; praise, honor, popular applause. How 
many would like to put themselves in £ngelbert's place, act the 
reformer's part, instead of declaiming it ; bear all that was repul- 
sive in it, bear to be misoonstmed and misrepresented, and never 
once ask, will the world applaud the action? And till people are 
found willing to do this, take my word for it, though tbe preachers 
may be many, the converts will be few. 
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PART I. 

THl XAKL. 



The recess was drawing to a close. The countess and her danrin 
ten had already left for £ondon. The earl remained at the oasde» 
to giTC farther directions about the estate, with no companioa but 
his heir. 

To this boj's mterest the father was dedicating his life. He had 
watched him during ten years with intense anxiety. He had seen 
&oulties of the highest order developing themselves in his char- 
acter, and he resolved to train him for the service of the state. 

Beflecting that much of his own time had been consumed in the 
petty cares of a numerous tenantry, the earl yielded to thtf proposals 
of his fitctor, divided his estate into large sheep-fums, and expelled 
his old tenants. In this way, he thought, his son would find fewer 
earos to trouble him when he grew up, and more time to realize his 
destiny. 

Hie arrangements were nearly completed. The fector and his 
officials had been with the earl all the morning. They were gone 
to eject the last of the tenants. The earl continued at the writing- 
desk, and wrote as follows to his countess :^ 

" These vile attaoks, my deamt countess, we shall scorn. The 
newspapers must mimster to the insatiate malice against our order, 
which rankles in the breasts of the vulgar. Oar apology, — ou 
reason, I should rather say, — is to be Ibond in the trays of Prcn^ 
dence. We have acted in strict aocordaflfa with the laws which 
rule our race. Everywhere ignorance must give place to knowl- * 
edge ; the incapable to those who have capacity. The busiaeas 
habits, the oxtenrive enterprise, the improvea skill of the Lowland 
fkrmers, Bapphmt the haokwardneas, the anBkilfu\ne8S,\!b& liLxi^gs^ 
M«^ oT owrMigblaad teaaatry. We lament that \t mxiik.^ «»• 
13i^ AwMftuy Fai» jh jour own di«y ttpr«» o\tt iJ^ IWk 

05^ 
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the time was come. The law of Providence wu to be vindicated ; 
and our much bepiticd tenantry are gone to supplant those who are 
less skilful in North America, who again, years ago, naturally en- 
tered into the place of Ae aborigines. 

" I sometimes feel, however, as if I woald not have cared to b^ 
come the voluntary agent in the hand of Providence, had it not 
been for our beloved Noel. My heart leaps up when I reflect how 
my present toils will advantage him. Often my thoughts project 
into the future. I see our boy a leader among the greatest. Not 
a day goes past which does not bring iome token <^ his greatness 
to my sight. 

" This very morning he came to me, as I was reading in the 
deep window of the library, and said, pointing to the bay, ' Look 
there, father. I have seen the bay a thousand times filled with 
water, and the waves chasing each other to the beach. Far over on 
the opposite shore I can see the horses moving along the road ; and, 
to the right and left, our bay is walled in by land. I see land 
wherever I turn. When I come from London I see nothing but 
land. I should like to look upon the broad ocean, father. Yon 
told me yesterday it is to be seen from Headland Crag there. Be- 
hind it you say the sea rolls in from America. Let me go up there 
while you are engaged with the £Eu;tor. I will climb up by the 
ihepherda^ track.' 

" What a spirit, my countess I Would it not have been cruel to 
have denied him ? I wished, indeed, to send a servant with him, 
but he would not go on that condition. The self-relying, courage- 
oosboy ! 

** While I write to jou, he will be enjoying his reward. I well 

remember, when a boy, mv first ascent d the crag. Up and up 

ihroueh the ploughed fields and the Vu m u heath I climbsd, until 

I reacned the tiard rook, rugged and bare, which shoots up at the 

« summit. It was a worthy spectacle. Far m my eye could reach, 

the sea stretched out before me, until it veOBied to blend into the 

very heavens. I had only seen it in the bay before, rolling in from 

die opposite share. I now beheld it sweeping away into the infinite ; 

' itad even in my childhood I deemed it a glorious sight. So, 

.^^donbtleas, does our Noel deem it at this moment, as a new idea is 

'^^Umg its phioe in his mind." 



He gave the lettst lo a domestic to carry to the neighboring posl- 
town, and took np Ae plans of his estate. In Taiii, however, did 
1m attempt to fixins mind upon the dry oudinos; it was wiUi Noel 
ea Ae lip oC^SHUaDd'''" 
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The bell of the mtle struck four as he was thus engaged. H« 
had calculated on Noel's return before this hour. A pang of une** 
fliness shot through the father's heart. H% strove to ^uTxlue it bj 
his confidence in the boy's energy. It woald not be Hulxlued. In 
two hourd more the sun would set. Should night overtake the 
Toung adventurer, what mishapa might then ensue ! The carl rose 
m restlessness. The door of the library opened upon a lovely lawn 
that swept down like a crescent, shaping itself to the bay. A little 
to the left, on the public road, was a jutting point, from which a 
liew of the path over tha«rag was commanded. Thither he bent 
hiB steps. In vain, however, did his eye range from top to base ; 
in vain he searched every turn of the footpath through bis pockei> 
glass. No Noel was to be seen. An old thorn stump that grew 
near the summit was, for a moment, mialaken for the l>oy, and the 
anxious father made beckoning signs with his handkerchief Then 
a solitary bush, half way to tlie base, was supposed to be the wearied 
heir resting for a little. Objects innumerable a&sumod the shape 
of Noel, but Noel himself came not. lie was in the act of waving 
his handkerchief to one of these delusive objects, his uneasiness 
passing into fear, when ho heard the approach of fo(^t.^to]j.s ; and, 
taming a)x)ut to conceal his anxiety by the assumption of an in- 
difierent air, and to see what stranger was travelling on that lonely 
road, he beheld one of the most singular figures he had evor chanced 
to set his eyes upon. 

If our readers would fancy Samuel Johnson's head and shoulders 
perched upon a short, spare body, and the yerj slimmest legs — 
ttiese last particulars encased in dim shepherd tartan — acaalel 
doak suspended from the afore-mentioned shoalders, and an am- 
phibious expression of yoath and age over the whole, they would 
866 for themselves the traTaUar who now came forward to the earl 
and stood uncovered in his presence. 

His lordship was in no mood to be troubled at that time, bat 
there was something in the demeanor of the trayeller which enn- 
manded his attention. 

"You have basineflB with me? '' insinoated his loridip, as tha 
■faranger oontinoed silent. "May I prosaaa to know what jon 
anr' 

"I was the schoolmaster of your lato tenants," the sinngw 
nplied. " Your fiustor's servants have expelled ma this morning 
from my school and home. I am now houseles and helpless. My 
wife and childien are with me.'* 

As he spoke he pointed to the weary ggroup rcstmg on the beach, 
lodkmg fixedly at the earl and himself. Now it wis sot specially 
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apparent to the earl that the poor man who stood beside him was a 
Tictixn to the policy which he had been pursuing of late on his es* 
tate. Between the eflfoeto of that policy on his old tenantry, and 
the policy itself, he had drawn a sufficient veil, so that he could 
look at the one without being self-accuaiDgly troubled about the 
other. He, therefore, listened to the stitement which had just 
been made, as a formal judge would to a passionate plea of not 
guilty, with an almost entire indifference, arising out of the conyio- 
tion that such things must necessarily occur. And yet the earl was 
not a bai man. He was simply one lAo looked upon human lifb 
fix>m Ihe position of an earldom. In the very philosophy which 
bred this indifference, there was an element which the sight of the 
wearied wife and children was exactly fitted to bring into action. 
We saw in his letter to the countess that he considered himself as 
an agent in the hand of Providence when he was expelling his uo- 
skilful tenantry. On a similar ground he held that his order was 
the natural custodier, and the appointed dispenser of the charities 
of Providence. Hence, a few months before, he had hurried down 
from Parliament to sit as chairman at a county meeting, called to 
consider the ease of the poor, and had made speeches which were 
circulated as the very cream and essence of benevolence. And 
hence, also, as if the action were the irresistible effect of the sight 
he was directed to, he drew a sovereign from his purse, and held it 
out to the houseless teacher. 

To his utter amazement, the teacher put the hand which held 
out the gratuity from kim, and said, with great dignity, — 
' '' My lord, I did Bot oodto to beg your charity. God has en- 
dowed me with kmmledge, and I desire to impart it." 

A frown crept om the earl's brow. 

The schoolmastsr aontinaed, — 

** I have applied §Kt two schools, and have been unsuccessfuL 
I have no c^tincatifc Tbej who could best tell my worth, or want 
of worth, are fiur out on Ae sea. Your htiUn never heard of me. 
I have no man to speak for me. So I have come to your lordship. 
Your brdship's influence may procure me a school which is vacant 
on your neighbor's estate." 

*' You have come in a wrong spirit," replied the earl, dropping 
the rejected sovereign back into his purse ; *' and besides, you have 
come to one who km>w8 yon not I cannot promise you my inflo- 
ence." 

The last sentence was uttered in an irritated tone, and the 
speaker was taming away to be quit of the applicant, when the 

latter laid^** 

_*■ 
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" If I have spoken rudely, mj lord, pardon me. Indeed, I did 
not purpose to do 00. Yet I have been sorelj tried this day. I 
begjon, for mj family's sake, not to withhold the fayor I ask.'' 

The earl made no reply. 

The teacher waited for a moment, and then resumed, in a half 
■oliloquy, for the hope of efiectiDg his purpose was &ding away, — - 

"1 was trusting to your influence, my lord. I did not think il 
would haye been refused. I Uiought I deseryed it, to some extent 
Hy &ther, and my father's father, were tenants under your anoes- 
tora. I haye taught the dtfldren of your tenantry. My %gd — " 

"I cannot help you, m; I cannot help you," interruplid tha 
earl, turning full round and confronting the poor teacher. " Your 
Cither's &ther I did not know. I do not know their sopu If yoa 
taught the children of my tenantry, they would, doubtless, pay yoa 
fixr your work. You deserye nothing at my hands. I am not 
bound to you. I owe you nothing, sir, — nothing." 

So saying, his lordship strode away to arouse the castle seryanti 
to the search for Noel, and left the schoolmaster standing in tha 
nuddle of the road. 



PART IL 

THB TBAOHBB. 



Lr a mean hoyel, buUt by the fiinnVB of m preceding gener*- 
tioa on a piece of land which could by no skiQ af nusbandry known 
to them be turned to any other account, tjie nan who was treated 
with so much contempt hj tte earl had kepA a aehool since he was 
a boy. There, three miles from the spot on iihi^ he now stood, ha 
bad taught, with a loying and willing Imtf, the children of the 
ejected tenantry. He was a thoughtfbl, simple soul, who knew 
lUtle of the world in which the earl moyed. At this particular 
time, too, he was sickly. And the haughty words stung his heart, 
and brought the tear into his eye. 

" He owes me nothing ! " he muttered to himself. " I did nol 
0ay he did. I neyer,' tm now, thought he did. I sought his help 
as a &yor^ not as a debt. Yet, now I think, he did owe it to me. 
QoA. help my family I Our trust is not in princes, nor in mon'a 



He repressed his emotion, howeyer, as well as he oould, and 
ntonied to Ui weaned and houselesa compamons. They ware all 
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weeping. They had seen the earl turniDg away, and guessed the 
result. Three children clung around the mother. The youngesi 
did not understand the cause of the sorrow, but wept becmofle the 
rest were weeping. 

A word about the teacher's wife. She was a true helper, and 
right noble soul. Her mind was firmer, laore capacious, than her 
husband's. She had stayed up his sinking spirits when the proba- 
bility of their present circumstances first darkened their minds ; and 
now, in the actual circumstances, she was not wanting in either 
words or deeds of hope. Her grief gave way speedily to a better 
feeling. 

« Let us not &il to hope, Duncan," she said ; " I feel assured 
that your application will be attended to. God will provide for yoa 
a school. We must hasten towards the town ! night is drawing on." 

Shall wc tell our readers that the whole family knelt down upon 
the beach, and committed their way to that Being whose ear is ever 
(men to the cry of the afflicted ? When they rose, the father slung 
the youngest child in a plaid upon his breast, the mother bound a 
little bundle of valuables upon her back, each took one of the two 
elder children by the hand, and thus they resumed their journey. 

Their road lay along the shore of the castle bay, and then round 
the peak, and along the other base of the headland, which Noel had 
ascended that morning. As they passed the castle, they saw the 
earl and domestics bustling and running about in great alarm. 
Ignorant of the cause, the poor teacher oould not help recalling the 
bitter words which Us lordship had spoken, and thus addressed his 



** I think, Bachd, that my ill-re(|mted toils among his U 
ought have engaged him to a little mterest in our future w( 

'* At all events, Dttnoan," the wife replied, " he owed ; 
apd^sy — kind wordi^at least — fer the radenenof his 
men to ns this day. " Yes," she oontinned, with a dash of ii 
tion glowing in her feoe, " he owed yoa help, he owed yoa sympathT, 
be owed yoa justice. He was boimd to yoa, to me, to these Uttta 
ones, by oar vacy sorrow, eveiiy if it had not been caused by hina- 



Bat either her indignatioQ or her gnei, or both together, ohokei 
ber uiteranoe, and she said no more. Danean did not Yentore ta 
lepljf . In trath, he was miaUe. The wrong which had been dona 
to him was at present hidden from his view by his anxiety aboat the 
future. He could not yet define it or utter it. It lav dumb in him 
in the deep recesses of grief and fear. With Eaohel, it was difier- 
ent ; she clearly saw the thought wlueh her husband only dimly 
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felt. Although sho continued silent, the thought was working in 
her Boul. Her flashed face, her quickening steps, indicated how 
dearly she apprehended the injustice of the earl's reply. 

" Jrroud carl that he is ! " she exclaimed within her own mind, 
** with all his greatness he does not know how sacred is a human 
home. What other earl, what other earthly dignitary, what human 
heart, so cruel as to have acted as he and his have done ! He said^ 
' I do not know you — I owe you nothing, you inconsiderable boor 
on my estate ! ' The man was wrong, proud peer ! who taught 
thee 80 to speak. A better than thou did not refuse to know U8^ 
and to help us well. Morning and evening He came to our solitarj 
home. He came to us with life, with bread, with reason, witL 
fiunily ties, with words from His Father's bosom. He calls us no- 
Icmger servants, but frionds. Are His friends to be so despsed T 
— refused the cup of cold water ? Sin lies at thy door, my lord !'** 

Again, however, the current of her thoughts was interrupted. 
DoDcan and the children were standing still. They had at length 
reached the extremity of tho headland. The weary bend of thfr 
bay in which the castle stood had been travelled, and they were now 
prepared to wind round to the other base of the crag, which ran aloog- 
the shore 6f the open sea, and skirted the road that led to the town. 

Why are they pausing here? What has rooted them so to the^ 
ground ? They cannot hide from themselves that night is hastening; 
up behind them. Yet there they stand, gazing nght across the- 
numth of the bay, and far over into the level country beyond. A. 
eblnmn of smoke is rising against the eastern sky, in the distance. 
The wind heaves it to a side for a moment, then breaks it near tho- 
ground, and bright flames issue out beneath. Duncan and his family 
tre tguD in team. Bachel was the first to speak, — 

" file home where oar babes were bom ! So — Duncan " 

She could say no more. House and school were in flames. Tho- 
offioiak of the " agent of Providence " were burning them as worth- 
len, and their late possessors had, unexpectedly, turned towards the 
painfol nght 

Moomnilly they withdrew their oaie, and resumed their joumcnf. 
In a &w minutes they had doubled the cape of the crag, and tho 
chQl hnath of the open sea beyond, came up Bordy against the &oei 
of tho children. 

" The sea is gathering fer a storm, Bachel,** said ^e teacher. 

"Letns m^onr steps, children," replied the mother; ^W9 
haye to reach that spire shining far before us ere we rest." 

Tho BOB rolled in heavUj on their left. On their ii^V, ^Q\^iaM|^ 
apAom tberoad, arase il&e aorthem fiice of Headland Cta^. 
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PART III. 

THE HEIR. 

We return to the castle for a moment. The carl had ceased to 
think of his encounter with the teacher. NoePs continued absence 
filled him with alarm, and shut out every other thought. 

An instant search was determined on. The earl himself, and 
fear domestics, Vith dogs and torches, set out for the shepherds' 
track. Others were directed to separate and ascend the hill from 
difiarent points, hallooing at every step ; then to meet the carl and 
Ub companions upon the highest ridge, to consider how they should 
OOi^uo the search, if still unsuccessful. The level beams of the 
son were resting on the sunmiit of the crag as they set out, warning 
them to lose no time. 

It never occurred to the earl that Noel had been tempted to de- 
■oend the crag by the northern side. Tet so it was. When the 
hoj had clambered to the summit and obtained the wishcd-for sight, 
a further lon^ng and curiosity drew him down to the shore which 
lay beneath. With all the thoughtlessness of a headstrong boy, ho 
▼ieldod to the longing, and found himself in an another hour stand- 
ing on a Bolitaiy £ore at the base of that height which had taken 
Idm three hours to climb jfrom the castle bay. 

While he stood, his eye caught a ship in the distance, running 
before the wind with all her canvas set. Noel was in raptures. 
All the coaches he had ever seen were nothing compared with 
this. Sailing-boats of every shape were glorious in his evea. He 
gazed, he followed, he fidrly ran. The same longing whicn led him 
to descend the hill, impelled him after the auling vessel. Along 
the shore ho ran, until he was thoroughly tired, keeping his eye 
fixed on the ship as long as it remain^ in sight. When he I>9- 
thpuffht himself of home, lie was far from the beaten foot-path by 
which he had crossed. Stru^ing with weariness and hunger, he 
dowly retraced hb steps. Late in the afternoon he had once mm 
reached the entrance to the track. He looked upwards : the hill 
lose above him dark with gathering shadows ; to his view, nearly 
thrioe the height which it appeared in the morning from the castle 
windows. Dismay and weanness overpowered him. He sat down 
on the beach to rest, and soon fell asleep, his head resting upon an 
(dd gray stone. 

While he slept the tide began to torn. The sea rolled towards 
bis resting-place, the waves broke within a. few paces of his feet: a 
figroe wind came riding on their bade 
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He v^Tid sleeping within tide-iiuirk, liut had providentiallj lain down 
on a swell of sund ; the waves girdling him more closely, but he wai 
Btill above their reach. Yet all the more terrible did his condition 
seem when he awoke and saw that his couch of sand was surrounded 
by the waters. One cry of intense agony burst from his lips. He 
heard the storm howling in the air. He felt the wayes dashing at 
his feet. Behind, before, the path was closed. 

" Father ! father ! father ! " he cried, and alternately leaped and 
oowered down with fear. The sun had sunk, but there was still 
light enough to discern objects on the hill. With a child's hope he 
continued to call upon his father, although no living thing was to be 
seen from top to base. 

Suddenly a light glanced over the ridgo. Another, and another ! 
The hill-top seemed on fire. Noel could discern figures within the 
light, and instinctively knew they were from ihd castle. He re- 
doubled his cries. 

*< I am here ! I am here ! I am here ! " 

No human voice could reach so high. The heavy beat of the 
thundering sea was heard but faintly by the carl and his domestios 
on the ridge. 

They, however, resolved to descend. The carl was bewildered, 
he knew not what to think. His mind ran on pitfalls, and wild 
beasts, and cold, and hunger, and every possible evil, but that which 
engirdled his beloved Noel. With the speed of huntsmen they de- 
scended, darting hither and thither into every nook, searching every 
bosh and brake in their way. Noel beheld their torches flashing 
nearer ; he felt also, behind him, the might of approaching waters. 
His cries continued to mingle with the blast. 

Our readers have heard the loudest storm sinking into a moment- 
ary lull. They have listened to the noise of the tempest reccdins 
to gather new stren^h. In such a lull, the voice of Noel at length 
pierced upwards to his father's ears. Elome dim image of the actual 
condition of his boy glanced into his father's mind« He and his 
domestics, hallooing for Noel's sake, waving their torches, hurried 
down, towards the shore. Yet, in vain had they harried, if the 
deliverance of the boy had depended upon them. 

The tide was fairly upon him. The waves were already dashing 
over lus feet. A few moments more and he must have been swept 
away. He could no longer cry. Terror now mastered him and 
struck him dumb. He saw the black waves harrying post him on 
either side : the howl of the mighty wind sounded throu^ his heart : 
he was about to sink through fear and exhaustion, and abandon him- 
self to the tide, when he felt lumself lifled from the sand andbomt 
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through the darkness and the waters in the arms of a human 
being. 

Twice his deliverer was overthrown by the msh of the waves 
rolling to the shore. With firm clasp he was still enabled to hold 
the child and recover his footing. 

At that moment the earl and his people sprang from the shep- 
herds' track. 

Thej ran about in all directions, hallooing the boy's name. Some 
of them leaped down upon the beach. A woman and three children 
were gazinc into the sea with the greatest agitation. 

" Help ! nelp ! ** cried the woman, " he is there ! — in — save my 
husbanaand the child ! " 

Before the men could comprehend her meaning, they beheld a 
man bearins a child aloft, stru^ling towards the shore, nearer, 
nearer. His burden is safe ! He, mmself, sinks exhausted into 
the arms of the woman. 

Noel rushed into his father's arms, and clasped him again and 
again. A few words sufficed to explain his danger and his unex- 
pected deliveranoe. The earl turned to thank the brate being to 
whom he owed so much. He found him still leaning on the wo* 
man's breast ; and manifested the tenderest sympathy. 

** My benefiutaf my friend, my brother, how shall I ever repay 
jou ? Come with us to the castle. Accept this purse. In what 
way can I assist you, or pay you the debt you have so generously * 
laid me under ? " 

He was goine on in this somewhat inodherent style, when the 
man lifted up his &ce from his wife's bosom and answered, in tones 
which the earl too well remembered, — 

" My lord, you owe me nalhing. I have but done my duty." 

It was our teacher. The soreams of the heir caught his ears 
too, in that momentary lull of the storm. Giving the child to 
Rachel, he had ventured through the surge, and was enaUed to do 
the deed we have already described. 

We will not attempt to describe the mingled feelings of the earl. 
The liveliest gratitu<^ struggled painfully within him beneath the 
pressure of Duncan's pnHm retort To this man he had spoken 
rudely but a few hours nefbre. He was now bound to him eternally. 
Onoe and again he profiered his thanks, and renewed his (^ers rf 
kospitality and help. The pride of the teacher stej^ped between, 
nd waved his lordiship's help away. 

" This morning," said the earl, " vou asked a favor at my hanlsL 
May I now offer what I then rofusca ? " 
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** Mj lord, joa (Twe me nothing — nothing, my lord. Bacbd* 
let us hasten on oar waj.^ 

Bachel had listened with eagerness all the whQe. She would not 
have spoken in the earl's presence, if her name had not been men- 
tioned. She knew her husband's pride of heart: die knew 
how deeply he had cause to feel the conduet of the earl's officials. 
Bat now the drcamstances were changed. The peer was asking 
what the teacher had to bestow. 

*< Duncan," said she, *< have you forgotten that God has bound 
the human race together in bonds of mutual debt ? Each one owes 
something to every other, and to all. Whatever God has ffiyeo to 
one, whidi he has not ffiven to all, is given to be returned to the 
brotherhood of earth. Our gifb, our goods, our afiectionB, — what- 
ever we have which others have not, we must look upon as due to 
them. Did you not look upon yourself as debtor to the children 
vou taught, to me, to these little ones ? Is not this your own be- 
loved doctrine ? Will you recuse to> acknowledge it now ? Owe 
you not to this earl the aooeptance of his thanks and help ? ** 

These words were uttered slowly to an unwilling ear. But ihey 
brc^e down the proud spirit, and accomplished their end. 

" Enough, Biu^eL I have acted sinfully. Milord, bear with 
a man vexed and irritated by the unusual events of this day. I 
accept your kind offisr ; and will gladly return with you to the 
castle, and renew my request to-morrow." 

The earl was touched. He had learned a lesson this day whidi 
had at once humbled and exalted him ; with a truer feeling towards 
his brother man than had ever stirred in his bosom hitherto, he r^ 
plied, — 

" Duncan, I will more than grant your request. You shall 
abide on our estate, and be provided there with a school worthy of 
you." 

He was as good as his word. A handsome school was buOt tor 
Duncan within a mile from the castle. Better days dawned on him 
and his brave Rachel. On looking back, he felt that he had been truly 
led by a way he knew not, not merely to improved circumstances, 
but to clearer apprehensions of the duty which man everywhere 
owes to man. He never ceased to impress on his own children that 
a poor man may be as proud as a peer, and as inconsiderately witli* 
hdd what he owes to his titled brother. 



NOTES OF A JOFMEY ACROSS THE 
ISTHSrS OF PANAMA. 



We left Now York on Uie 17th of July ; and on the 28th of 
the same month cast anchor before Chagres, one of the eastern 
ports of the Isthmus of Panama. A leaden sky, a humid and 
oppressive atmosphere, and peals of thunder, that were echoed from 
the depths of the dose woods, contributed not a little to give a mel- 
ancholy aspect to a port whose reputation for uuhcalthiness has 
eclipsed even that of Sen^l. 

Though Chagres is so conveniently situated between the two 
oceans, and the two lines of steam navigation that connect the 
United States with California, it is but a miserable village, com- 
posed of a few Indian huts, which are constructed of wood and 
stubble, and stand on each side of the river. The streets are complete 
puddles during the rainy season, which occurs in winter. This 
season is most fatal to health, because of the humid heat that pre- 
vails, and the deleterious miasma which is disengaged from all parts 
of the soil. Serious maladies may be contracted within a few hours ; 
and strangers are eager to leave this inhospitable place. The boat- 
men of the river Chagres, who were formerly hard put to it to earn 
a miserable subsistence, now gain very considerably by the American 
emi^tion to California, and the haste of travellers to leave this 
noxious ooQst and get up the river to Panama. In order to secure 
their own price from the poor strangers at their mercy, they take 
mre only to exhibit a small number of boats while there are plenty 
Qore out of sight along the opposite bank of the river. 

"We left Chagres on the 30th July. The entrance of the river 
^resented a most rich and beautiful aspect. Palms and cocoa-nut 
trees, and other ffigantio productions of the climate, made two bar- 
neiB OQ dtlier side the stream of impenetrable verdure. Their long 
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branches, gracefully inclining over the water, projected afar their 
splendid shadows, by which the Tojager was only too happy to profit. 
The first impression produced by the sight of this luxuriance of 
nature is that of profound admiration ; to which shortly succeeds 
a vague sinking of the spirits. This doubtless proceeds from the 
enervating odors sent forth by tropical vegetation, and from the 
gases produced by the soil of the plants, whose absorption, eniii«ion, 
and flow of sap, acquire, in the heat and humidity to which they 
are constantly subjected, an extraordinary energy. Alternately peace- 
ful as a lake, and impetuous as a cataract, this river seems to pride 
itself in its violent contrasts. Its habitual visitors were more sur- 
prised than frightened by our approach. Here the wild turkey-hen, 
with plumage of ebony, sailed round a palm tree, slowly beating the 
air with her heavy wings. Further on were cloads of paroqoetSy 
gay with a thousand tints, and uttering their sharp, provoking cries. 
From time to time we could distinguish, in the middle of the thick- 
ets, the scaly and yellowish bodies of alligators, which are very 
common on the borders of the Chagres, where they wait entire 
hours for their prey, in a state of perfect immobility. 

We were not long in arriving at a filthy hamlet, named Gatoong. 
There are few things so comical as a disembarkation in this country. 
The moment you place your foot upon the soil, which is nothing 
but mud, it sinks beneath your feet ; and it is not without a great 
deal of trouble, and oflen at the sacrifice of your boots, which are 
left imbedded in the dirt, that you at length sain the top of the 
slope. We were ignorant, when we quitted ^ew York, that the 
IsUimus of Panama was altogether without resources. We had not 
therefore been careful to lay in a store of victuals necessary for our 
journey ; and a little sea biscuit and a few pots of preserves com- 
posed all our stock. Our halt at Gatoung gave us the opportunity 
of visiting several Indian huts, where we met with the most hospi- 
table welcome, and we profited by this reception to try to procure 
some food. They at length directed us to a habitation where the 
inmates had a pot on the fire ; the preparation of an otta of rice 
was quite an event in the district. A few crown-pieces obtained 
us a portion of this modest repast, and we succeeded besides in dis- 
covering in a neighboring hut a stray bottle of Xeres. Having for- 
gotten to bring rain-water from Chagres, we found ourselves reduced 
to quench our thirst with the unhealthy water of the river, the 
crudity of which it was well to correct with a few drops of a spirit- 
uous liquor, even afler it had been filtered. One of our num ber^ 
had fortunately brought with him a filter, which enabled us t ochj 
tain a passable draught. Thirst is perhaps the most danunfffl 
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enemj one has to enooanter on the Isthmus of Panama. I have 
seen more than one American pay with his life for the £ital habit of 
listening to the temptations of this demon. 

Continuing our route, night surprised us, and lent a new aspect to 
the surrounding scene. The majestic shadows of the huge trees 
upon the waters — the pale rays of the moon, that made the river 
like a sheet of silver — the silence around, uninterrupted save by 
the n^lar strokes of the' oars, and the cries of the night birds, all 

oontributed to the fascination of the hour. At leno^th we arrived 

•J 

at a small creek, where our old pilot niude us remain until sunrise. 

Towards the evening of the second day, we arrived at the village 
of Pedro Blanco, where, afler long and troublesome negotiations, 
we succeeded in obtaining a little rice for sup[)er. Two of my 
travelling companions, who had been exploring the neighboring 
f>rest, brought in a couple of pretty paroquets, which were soon 
idocked, and added as a relish to our rice. But the flesh of this 
bird is far from equalling its plumage ; and, notwithstanding the 
good-will of our sportsmen, they were compelled to pronounce their 
game horribly tough. 

The next day the boatmen substituted the palanca for the oar. 
TiiQpalanca is a long pole, terminating in an iron point, which is 
poshed into the bed of the river, or into the roots or trunks of the 
trees, in such a manner as to shore the boat onward^i, as much as pos- 
nble avoiding the current. This mode of propulsion, more efficacious 
than the oar, has likewise the merit of being less fatiguing. But 
h exposes the passengers to certain dangers, and this was to be our 
day of misfortunes. One of the boatmen, by some awkwardness, 
lort his palanca. The boat, which had been adroitly guided close 
along the bank of the stream, ceded to the impetuosity of the cur- 
rent, which was not to be mastered by an unequal number of /)a/an- 
ca»^ and was driven against an enormous trunk of a submerged tree 
in the middle of the river. The frightful force of the shock staved 
in our front plank. The water b^n to pour in, and we saw our- 
selves on the point of capsizing, without the power of leaving the 
boat, shut in as we were by its roof of branches and our numerous 
packages. But we escaped this danger by a species of miracle, and the 
oorrent, carrying us rapidly on, l3l the poor Indian, who had lost 
Yob palanca^ suspended in the air to the bough of a tree, which he 
haa seised with all his strength to avert the violence of the shock. 
Seeing us leavmg him rapidly behind, he at length allowed himself 
to drop into the water, and swam ashore. The two men who now 
Mnained shoved the boat towards a creek, where we fi)and a shelter 
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ior the nig^t, and where the other iDdiaa shortlj afterwardi 
rejoined us. Here we repaired the damage we had received. 

This night, another lx>at, containing several Americans, waa 
moored beside ours. The desperate condition of one of their 
number had compelled them to halt. The unhappy man had been 
suddenly attacked by cholera, after drinking a little milk and eat- 
ing several oranges. I shall never forget the night that we passed 
b^de the poor sufferer, who, &r from his family and all remedies, 
was fast approaching his end, without even a bed to lie upon. His 
companions unceasingly administered eau-de-vie, whicn had no 
other effect but to accelerate the disease. The plaintive groans of 
the wretched man hindered us from shutting our eyes for a moment, 
and at the same time recalled the dangers 4o which we ourselves 
were exposed in that frightful climate. The next morning he was 
no more ; and bis friends were obliged to beg tlie assistance of their 
boatmen, and of some inhabitants of the neighboring hamlet, in 
rendering the last duties to his remains. 

Having now repaired the breach in our plank, we would haw 
continued our route, but one of the men, retained by the hope of 
participating in the benefits of the interment, opposed our depart- 
ure. Hoping, doubtless, to moderate my eagerness to continue the 
journey, he said, pointing at the same time to the corpse of the 
American with a siniificant smile — "Este muerto y od esta 
enfermo " (he is dead, and you are iU) ; an observation far from 
reassuring to a traveller laboring under a slight attack of fever in 
an unhealthy climate. The interment over, and the piastres pock- 
eted, our phlegmatic boatmen decided upon continuing the voyage. 
The banks of the river now began to lose their grand and pictu- 
resque aspect, which they had owed to the beauty and density of 
the woods with which they were clothed. We terminated happily 
a day so ill commenced, and arrived at night at the village of oan 
Pablo. 

The next morning, at a little distance from a small town named 
Gorgona, wo perceived an American steamboat abandoned in the 
river. The numerous obstacles it had encountered had completely 
disabled it afrcr only a few voyages. In order to secure a safe nav- 
iration for steamers of the very smallest dimensions, the Rio 
Chagres ought to be completely cleared. It is obstructed, throuehr 
oat uie whole extent of its course, by trunks of trees, often hiddea 
by merely a few feet of water. While waiting for. the great roads 
Wkioh the Americans intend to establish through the isthmus, it k 
wgent that the Bio Chagres ibould be rendered navigable. Tba 
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emigrants and the countiy generally have the greatest interest in 
this measure. 

The Chagres rises near Graces, a small town situated about six 
leagues from Panama and two from Gt)rgona. Its course is nearly 
seventeen leagues. Travellers, en route for Panama, sail up it as 
&r as Cruccs, which, besides being two leagues nearer than Gor^ 
gona to Panama, possesses also an ancient royal Spanish road — a 
Tery bad one, it is true, but much better than that of which we 
shall have occasion to speak. Most of the Americans who landed 
at Chagres at the same time with our party went on to Cruces, 
which was likewise our first intention. But our boatmen and oth- 
ers assuring us that the means of transport were very rare, and 
cholera and fever rife,* we determined to land at Gorgona — a reso- 
lution of which we afterwards had reason to repent. In this coun- 
try a stranger cannot be too much on his guard ag:un.st the mis- 
representations of the boatmen, on the one hand, whose interest it 
is to shorten the voyage, and of the inhabitants, on tlic other, in 
order to secure to themselves the advantage of hLs sojourn in their 
locality. There is a regularly organized conspiracy against his 
purse. 

Oorgona is, like Chagres, an irregular assemblage of from sixty 
to eighty huts, intersected by steep streets, where mud and water 
replace the pavement. These habitations are but one story high ; 
ihey have neither flooring nor ceiling, and they are frequently 
flooded during the rainy season. The town has already its hotel, 
which possesses four beds, a few hammocks, no windows, but nit- 
merous holes in its thatched roof, which permit one to contemplate 
the firmament when the weather is fine, and favor the inmates with 
mtuitous douches when it runs. The food corresponds with the 
kdging. 

Contrary to what one usually remarks in unhealthy climates, the 
natives of New Granada appear equally exposed with strangers to 
the reigning maladies. There is scarcely a hut where one does not 
encounter some poor wretch trembling with the caleiitura, or the 
fever. The cholera, likewise, in 1849, made terrible ravages. 
The physical characteristics of the population are easily enumer- 
ated. They possess finely-formed limbs, equally vigorous and 
supple, oopper-colored skins, tolerably regular features, and black 
hair, but not crisp like that of the negroes. The men are gener- 
ally clad in a species of shirt, which descends a little way down 
the leg. The women add to this a petticoat. Both sexes wear 
Biraw hats, with broad brims to shade tiiem firom the sun. The 
inhabitant of the lathnnui of Panama is kind and hospttable. In 
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great matters he may be entirely trusted, but it is well to plaet 
tempting trifles out of sight. He wants energy and character; 
there is no very decided leaning to good or evil. An extreme filial 
tenderness, as among the Chinese, is the sole peculiarity that 
breaks in npon his habitual indifference ; all his faculties seem to 
languish under the enervating eflfects of the climate. Nothing ia 
more monotonous than rural liie in these countries. With the excep- 
tion of some rare excursions, the people pass their time in smoking, 
and sleeping in a wretched hut, scarcely sheltered from sun and 
rain by a roof of palm-leaves. Many huts are formed of nothing 
but four stakes supporting a species of lofi, where the family pass 
the night extended upon mats, and to which they mount by the 
trunk of a tree, notched at regular distances, so as to serve for a 
ladder. The domestic utensils consist of one or two kettles, and ft 
few large jars, of a spherical form, which hold rice and rain-water. 
They light a fire on tne ground, and cook in the open air. Men 
and women eat squatted upon their heels ; and the use of tobacco 
is common to both sexes. 

Oorgona posaesses an alcade, to whom we were obliged to addresB 
ourselves for the fifteen or twenty mules which were needed to con- 
vey us and our luggage to Panama. The compkisant magistrate 
placed himself at our service, and promised us an unlimited num- 
ber of these rare and indispensable quadrupeds. But time passed, 
and the mules did not appear. The travellers who had preceded 
us had engrossed them all. We were consequently obliged to sep- 
arate for a time, much against our inclination, and to hire the mulei 
as they returned by twos and threes to Oorgona. The hire of a 
mule varies from eight to sixteen piastres. 

Our advance guard, composed of two mules, two Indians, and 
the youngest of my fellow-travellers, set out on the 5th of August. 
Impatient to arrive at Panama, I followed the next day, the land- 
lord of the hotel having procured me a little mare, and a guide 
twelve years of ago. Furnished with some sea-biscuit and choco- 
late, my fusil strapped to my shoulder, and hunting-knifo at my 
side, I mounted my pitiful beast, after having disposed of a water- 
proof cloak on its croup, and placed under the saddle a blanket, 
which had been of the greatest service. In this fashion I left 
Oorgona, after having bidden adieu to my remaining comrades, 
who were to rejoin me at Panama as soon as possible, bringing with 
them our luggage. From the beginning of my journey, we trav- 
ersed most abominable roads. Steep and slippery declivities, riv- 
idets, precipices, narrow passes, where the rooks approached eaflb 
ether eo closely that the mare could not advance witboot thft 
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eet trouble, and at a 8ore expense to mj poor kneos, which were 
every moment grazed against their sharp edges, all announced a 
tiresome journey. I could not avoid making comparisons between 
my guide and my horse. The beast greatly exceeded the boy in 
topographical knowledge ; and, with a modesty for which I gave 
him credit, the latter at length resigned himself to the leading of 
the former, walking in the rear, and only crying out, from time to 
time, aqui (here), or ack (there). When the branches of the 
trees or their overgrown trunks barred further passage, n»y young 
native resumed the lead, and speedily levelled the obstacles by the 
aid of a cleaver, without which an Indian never sets out on a jour- 
ney. Sometimes the mare would stop and inflate her nostrils at 
the sight of a half-devoured mule, regretfully abandoned at the 
noise of our approach by the vultures that disputed its remains. 
The poor beast was constantly knee-deep in mud ; for what they 
call a road in this country is simply the bed of a river, more or 
less dry in fine weather, but filled again by the first heavy shower. 
Divers claps of thunder now announced the approach of one of 
those storms which take place every day during the winter, and in 
a few minutes inundate the country. Urged on by the pouring 
rain, we reached, just in time, a tolerably large river, which was 
now forded without difficulty, but would have been impissable an 
hour kter. We were luckily enabled to take refuge in a shed, 
where I dried my clothes, and determined to remain for the night 
The next morning, at an early hour, we continued our journey. 
In place* of the good road I had been led to expect, I^till encoun- 
tered these muddy plains, and eternal hills bristling with rocks. 
At length we reached a house situated upon an elevation half-way 
between Gor^na and Panama. Here we obtained some coflfee, 
without which I could scarcely have been able to endure the 
fatigues of the journey. At four, wo arrived at the last dwelling 
before reaching Panama. For pne instant I thought of passing the 
night here ; but my guide hindered me from following this happy 
inspiration, solemnly assuring me that we should reach our destina- 
tion the same evening. We therefore continued our way through 
a prairie where the road from Gk>rgona unites itself with that lead- 
ing to Cruces, which, though horribly uneven, is at any rate tolera- 
bly free from mud. Here a new annovance was reserved for me. 
My wretched mare, accustomed to the worst roads, refused to 
idvanco now that there was a little improvement. I was reduced, 
mocked up as I was, to dismount and lead her. By blows and 
iries we contrived to make her advance a little way ; but our 
JfBognm was so slow« that some wwkmen oooapied in repairing tht 
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fMd langhiDglj prophesied that she would never arrire at Panama. 
This prediction, confirmed as it was bj a feverish trembling of tht 
animal, was fiir from being agreeable. While thus slowly pp> 
grossing, night surprised us — a night of clouds and rain. The 
obscurity was such that we could not have told where we were, save 
for the ignis fatuus, the fire-flies, and the lightning. At length, 
unhoped-for happiness ! we' distinguished the barking of a dog, ana 
soon afterwards a light. We had reached Panama. The reader 
may judge of my satisfaction on seeing the end of my eight days 
of painful journeying, accomplished under such dlsagrcealile cir- 
cumstances. I quickly made my way to the Hotel de France. 
where I found my young companion, who had set out the day 
before mc ; and there I speedily got rid of the fever that still hung 
about me. 

Panama is a ruinous town, the population of which does not 
exceed 7000 souls. Tliere is nothing remarkable about it but the 
immense number of churches, monuments of past grandeur, and now 
invaded by creeping-plants and turf. The bells of these venerable 
edifices are half rusty, and morning and evening ring the mosl 
lugubrious peals. There are, besides, some fortifications, and t 
dozen old guns, disposed along the rampart that faces the Pacific 
Ocean. This is a mamifioent point of view, whence may be seen 
the church-steeples, we vessds in the roadstead, a quantity of 
islets, and, about two miles distant, towards the extremity of tht 
peninsula upon which Panama is ntuated, the ruins of the former 
town, abandoned during the wars of the Hibustiera, in cons^ 
quence of the reiterated attacks of a famous pirate. 

Panama is traversed by two principal streeta, containing a few 
tolerable shops, and a number of stalls, where they vend liquors. 
These last, kept by obliging senaritcu, boast a sort of counter, and 
are separated by a scre^i from the bedchamber, where the indo- 
lent sadeswomen swing in their hammocks the greatest part of the 
day, smoking their cigarettes, and waiting ror customers. T^ 
houses are built of stone, and ornamented with wooden balconies. 
The walls present that beautiful whiteness which distinguishes 
Spanish masonry in hot countries. But there is nothing el^nt 
about these buildings, and their interiors are deplorable. The 
rooms are almost destitiite of fomitore; enrtains are unknown, 
even in the governor's palace ; and it would be hard to find in the 
whole town a good bed or a safe lock. The pavements and fi)oi- 
paihs respond to the houses. 

The climate of this town is unhealthy, especially during the winter 
lainSy which oommoioe in May, and end in Octid)er or November, 
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The oomplexions of the inhabitants evince the noxious influence of 
vitiated air. Fevers are very common among the natives, as also 
mephitic colic, induced by the badness of the water, in drinking 
which one cannot be too cautious. 

The population of Panama is composed of ancient Spanish fam- 
ilies, natives, and half-breeds. The costume of both men and 
women is European, a little degenerated and simplifiod, to suit the 
climate. The women go with the head uncovere<l, and deconite 
their black tresses with flowers of penetrating odor. Without ])eing 
beautiful, their features are agreeable enough, and they have a good 
deal o.f grace and coquetry about them. The habitual indiflcrcnce of 
the inhabitants is strongly contrasted by the howlings and clamor 
that accompany their funeral ceremonies. Tliase lamentations, 
however, appe;ir to be hired. Their interments are managed after a 
singular fashion, as they employ a species of omnibus coffin, in 
which they place the corpse, to carry it to the cemetery. Once 
arriN'ed there, they take the body from the bier, and throw it at 
once into a fosse, returning with the empty coffin. 

The natives patronize music, and other amusements, among 
which may be reckoned cock-fighting. But the sicknesses, whicli, in 
1849, clothed nearly every family in mourning, Iiave put an end 
to the fetes, and thrown over all a tinge of disti-ess and fear. 

The public works are executed by convicts, who are seen i^LSsing 
every instant under military escort. These guardians appear 
very polite to their prisoners, fbr, if any of the latter are stopped in 
the streets by an acquaintance, the soldiers stop also, and wait very 
tranquilly until the convicts are pleased to continue their way. 

Panama possesses three or four hotels, which, upon our arrival, 
we found crowded with travellers. Eight, ten, fifteen were sleep- 
ing in the same chamber, upon hard rope beds, without mattresses. 
The charge of a week's board and lodging varied from $6 75 to 87 
50 cents, without reckoning wine, which costs from 37 cents to 75 
cents the bottle for ordinary Bordeaux. Meat and fruit al)Ound, 
but vegetables are very rare. We had taken up our abode in the 
Hotel de France, situsuted in one of the healthiest quarters of the 
town; and here the companions whom we had left at Gorgona 
hastened to rejoin us. 

The crowd of emigrants, though still very considerable, was infi- 
nitely less than it had been for. some months previously, for thou- 
sands of Americans had been compelled to abandon the place, and 
return home, in default of financial resources, or means of transport 
to Caliibrnia. Never have I seen more deplorable figures than 
those of the poor Yankees, congregated in this little town, dragging 
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iselvcs painfully along thq streets, some nnder the influence of 
r, othorij undor the curse of idlcnceis, disputing with osiths and 
*ecation.s u[jon the e:u^icst and cheapest modes of reacliing San 
iciiiico, [>:irading their had-humor from stall to fc>ta1], which they 
avor tn dis.si|i;ito hy rcitonited da^^os of brandy, and ihi-n ha>t- 
g to thmw away the little money they have l«-t>, in piniing- 
cs, thL> hist ho|jc of these iMX)r idler?. Once ruiniil, the Vankco 
mcs hini«^*lf again — that is to 9ay, the mu^t induct rious and 
rpri^iniT of men. lie finds a thdusand res^nirtvs, he invents ft 
ired iii«-los of making mon^y. One \vill enjipij^* hiniH-lf as a 
T, another as a c<x>k, a third oi^^ns a shoji at I'aiiaina, and, a 
weeks atV'rwards, prui.-urcs some lots of g«i<j<ls to lie ar=>iirneil to 
. He then f-oninicnc'«.'S {idling, at niagnitieent |in(M*s, as^firtmcnts 
Ibnerican Ujots, hanler tliiin wofj<l, and newly-invontrd ifiats, 
, would have mouldered away at San Franeintj without attract- 

a sinirle admirer. A numl»er of articles, in fart, find a far 
lier s:de at i*ort8 situated on the way to Caliioriiia, than in the 
itry itH.'It'. which is inundated with prwluf^ts of all sjiwies. 
n the mixture of the fl();iting and the indigenous [lojtulation of 
ama there is a most striking contrast bctwe<'n an ahmist extinct 
ixation and a spirit of young and powerful enter] *rise, full of 
'e and pi-omiso Jbr the future. The hoary stwjihjs, tli^-Mj deserted 
umonts, attest the former magnificence of the phi ee, thewntehed 
bitants of wliich are, without douljt, the descenilants uf tlie proud 
brilliant ehevaliers of other days. All is {xietry and gmndeur 
ae ])ast ; in the present, silence and dei-ay. But mark those 
mns of smoke, th(jse pantings proceeding from the huge lungs of 

8tc;im-nionsters in the roadstead. Those large vi.'Shels ore 
^t©! with jKLfsengiTs furnishe<l with every sj»ecies of instrument. 
y go to aeipiirc wealth, to organize a new state; how differently 
I the s >li]iers of Cortez and Pizarro ! Ilappier tlian these, it is 
her at the |)rice of their own blood, nor that of tlie i>eaccable 
liitants of the gold country, that they conduct their future oper- 
as. Thanks to them, Panama already beholtls the commcnec- 
t of a new pros])crity. 'Whether the project of a railway 
ogh the Isthmus replace that of the Nicaraguan canal, or simply 
m road' for ordinary communication from Chagrcs to Panama, 
(uturo pros[)erity of this town is assured. A point of junction 
reen the two Americas, a feeble barrier to the two o<;runs, it is 
of the phiee.s marked out by the hand of Providence for the re- 
in of nation? — a >x»lt of land that will serve for the niignitions 
noes, ancl bring the United States nearer to China by some 
laandtf of miles. 
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The IsthrauA of Panama, notwithstariding it? extreme ferlilitT, 
but Eilighlly cultivatdl ; yet the mre agrii>iiltunil expcriincnu 
attcmplc) |iy Eumpmns in these parls have l»efn altcii-k-d by uug- 
niGociit rc!?ull3. ^Vith a little iiidustrj, some iiiiitninieiits of lubor, | 
snd collMcil rB]M(al>s imnic-uac fortunes might be ntailo. ]tut ihcn I 
are no jniinuiln to rcfurd these lactH, an<l no onu ■Jn.'iims of scitllng 
here. The Oulitomiun torrent Blill rolla on, to endure privatioM 
and dniii^iDi in a eountry dcnuilctl of Trgetation, Ihe elimale acd 
ttdubrity of wliiL'h even the Isthmus of Panama nocls nut lo mitj. 

Sailin,^ Ti-jWiiB frc.iucnlly arrive at this port in iiearch of [m- 
(engcTR tor Oalifuniia, and nialic a lucrutivc alKiir of it. Itlanj 
travi'lIiTS, (liitippointod in the regular means of transport, anil 
thunist'lvi-fl wilh Wind eagerness of any opportunities of quitting 
Panatii.i, without ejiiisidcring thai sailing vessels aro frei'|uentlj. in 
these i)c:ui, exjKiseil to dead calms, and arc cousctjucntlj incalcubU/ 
delayed. 
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In the autumn of 1830, beiug eugaged in a tour of the Bheinii 
provinces, I arriyed one evening about dusk at the small town of 
Bcrgheim, some halfway between Aix la Chapelle and the fragraiit 
city of Cologne. Berghcim has a quiet, comfortable inn, at whkk 
Michel, my voiiurxer^ (who was absolute in these matters,) had 
ordained thai I should stop for the night ; nor did I feel any dispo- 
sition to quarrel with the arrangement, when Hcrr lions, the land> 
lord, all civility and broken English, ushered me into his song 
S^isescuzlt where, instead of the dull, uncompanionable German 
stove I expected to find, a bright and crackling wood-fire blaaed 
merrily on the hearth. I was ghid, moreover, not to find myself 
the sole occupant of the saai, for, after all, it may be doubted 
whether the chief pleasure of travel be not to see travellers ; and I 
will confess, for my own part, that, — without disparagement either 
of snowy Alps or cindery volcanoes, of a Strasburg cathedral or of 
a Basilica vaticana, of Florence galleries or of Roman ruins — to 
me the people of any country (with one sole exception) rank by no 
means among its least interesting features. My exception b Swit- 
serland, where, between the glorious earth, and the inglorious raoo 
that possesses it, the extremes of grandeur and littleness are brought 
into too painful juxtaposition and contrast Nothing can stand 
lugher in the scale of nature than Switzerland — nothing in that of 
manhood lower than the Swiss. 

In the Speisesaal, then, at Berghcim, it was my fortune to light 
opon two goodly tomes (if I may so phrase it) of " the proper study 
of mankind :" they were, moreover, to give the coup de grace to 
my metaphor, controversial, and on opposite sides of the question at 
well as of the fire. In other words, there sat, installed each in his 
chimney-corner, and armed — the one with a cigar, the other with % 
mighty pendulous pipe — two " dim smokified men,** plainly Ger* 

7 W 
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mans both, though widelj dissimilar specimens of that very hetero* 
geneous and multiform variety of human kind, engaged when I 
entered, in a conversation (or, to name it in their own way, a *twixl 
speaking) the more vivacious for the considerable discrepancy manW 
fest in the sentiments of the speakers. The cigari^t was a pale^ 
slight, voluble creature, under-sized and yet stooping, long-armed, 
round-shouldered, narrow-chested, using a great deal of gei^ticulatioQ 
as ho talked, and by a particular uniform drawing-out of the righl 
arm, and a remarkable flourish, or rather twitch, of the riglit hand, 
(the lefl being comparatively at rest,) as well as by a kx)k, not eas- 
uy defined, of inefficiency and dubious fidget about the lower extrem* 
iiies, as if they were not in their accustomed position, giving you 
assurance of a tailor, as unequivocally as if he had chosen to sit on 
tho table instead of o^ it ; while his sharp intonation, round-about 
fluency, mincing uttoranoe, oocasional lapses into a Low Dutch dii^ 
lect, frequent exclamations of " yiUer Tott / " and continued intoi^ 
changing of the pronouns mir and mtcA, and Sie and Ihnen^ cert^ 
fidd you with equal infallibility of a Prussian, and truly no Khcnish 
Prussian, but a genuine nursling of Royal Berlin herself 

He of the meerschaum was a nuin of another stamp ; tall, and 
balky, yet well knit, broad of brow and chest, quiet in manner, 
samest but brief in speech, saying in three words what would havQ 
eost his opponent three dozen, and, now and then, though not ofleo, 
letting fall a large and somewhat rusty-colored, though perfectly 
dean hand, with tho durU of a sledge-hammer, on the table ihix 
stood near him. You would judse him to be a grave man, yet caps^ 
Ue of much joviality, straightforward, and hearty, and leal, and 
who could find his way pretty fiir down into the wine-stoup, as 
every Grerman should. By many outward signs, I set him down for a 
worker in iron, and by his speech, with more certainty, for a Sua* 
bian ; nor was I mistaken on either point 

On my entering the room, with German courtesy they both 
ceased smoking, until assured by me that neither to cigar nor pipe, 
as long as they were in anybody's mouth but my own, had I the 
smallest objection ; then sitting down in front of the fire, while 
Herr Ilonns saw to the due setting out of the supper, I entreated 
that my presence might not interrupt the conversation in which I 
fimnd my companions engaged, adding that I had a sufficient 
aoquuntance with their language to promise myself much interest, 
and no doubt instruction, in hearing it continued. Accordingly, ip 
Ato minutes they were battling away as briskly as ever. 

" Fixed fate, free will, fordcnowledge absolute," were, I found, 
tba pleasant aflerdinner topios that oooopied this curiooslj ood* 
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trasted pair, whose birth-pkoes were not more widely asunder Hum 
their habits or thoughts, and in whose handicruits, persons, and 
respective provincialisms of speech there were fewer and less strik* 
ing dissimilarities, than in their views of things in general. Th# 
tailor, one oould gather, had been a free-thinker of the French 
school, but now eschewed that as rococo, and professed the new and 
more fashionable German irreligion of pantheism, or Christbnitj 
according to llegcl, upon which his tongue ran — I will not say 
right on, but round about, through all the (lueer crinkles and 
Gordian complexities of German sentence-weaving. The man of 
iron, on the other hand, was Old-Lutheran to the bacV-bonc, and 
be^'ond it, and believed and spoke as his fathers had believed and 
spoken from the sixteenth century downwards ; his words bearing 
much the same proportion, whether for weight or rapidity, to thofa 
of his antagonist, that the sledge-hammer, with its measured ani 
mighty downright strokes, may bear to the briskest possible plying 
of the finest possible needle. 

At length, (not to make my preface lonser than my story,) roused 
by some reference made in a tone of dension, by the latter, to the 
doctrine of a particular providence, our Suabian exclaimed, with a 
vehemence which he had not before displayed, " Ay ! you take 
credit to yourself for being hard of faith, and yet can believe the 
wonderful and mysterious ordering of our steps, of which every 
reflecting man must be conscious, to be the work of blind haphaB- 
ard ! How oflen are our best considered and most promising plant 
thwarted, defeated by some influence which we cannot trace, but 
which, after the first emotions of irritation and disappointment art 
passed, we are constrained to acknowledge has wrought for our 
good, perhaps for our salvation ! How oflen does some trifling ctr- 
cuiastance, productive at the moment of its occurrence only of petty 
annoyance, prove to be the means which a benign and watchful 
Providence had ordained for our rescue from some impending evil, 
which we had not so much as dreamed of! I knew a man onoe 
who walked in his sleep, and was one night within five feet of • 
precipice more than a hundred feet high, when a bat flew in his face 
and waked him. And you would call that chance ! Well, I will 
hope your error is more of the head than the heart ; that you are an 
obtuse rather than an ungrateful man. You have not experienced 
in your own life any striking, any startling instance of the working 
of power above you, caring for you, taking thought for you, dispo^ 
ing otherwise indeed than you had proposed, but even therebg 

eucking your feet from the trap which the devil, in his cunningi 
id by your own hands set for thorn / hav€. And ^\k ^i]Ml 
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proofs which my own experience has furDished me of the good 
providence of God, I were deserving to be called, by unbelieveni 
themselves, the unthankfulest of human souls, could I believe, or 
affect to believe, the disposal of man's ways to be committed to blind 
liaphazard ! You shall hear, you shall judge whether it be not as I 
■ay ; that is, if metn Herr here will not be wearied by a story in 
which I must figure as my own hero." 

I assured him that it would be a high gratifi(*ation to me to hear 
his story. The tailor put on the face of one who resigned himself 
to the inevitable, and the Suabian began as follows : 

*' I am a Wurtemberger by birth, though the greater part of my 
life has been spent out of my native land, and especially at Ham- 
barg, where I served my apprenticeship under my father's brother, 
who was likewise my godfather, and gave me his own name, Carolus 
Eisenkrafft, at the font : a kindly Suabian he was, and one, though 
I say it, that, in his own craft, had his match to seek in Hamburg, 
or out of it. I continued to work with him about a year af\cr my 
time was out ; and then, being twenty-one years of age, and wishing 
to see other countries, and being, indeed, by the rules of our trade, 
obliged to travel for a certain time, and learn the modes of work 
practised in different cities and lands, before I could be received as 
a free brother of the orafl, and set up in business for myself, I set 
out from Hamburg, and travelled across East Fricslund to the 
lower Rhine lands, and so took the course of the river upwards Into 
Switzerland. 

'* I did not stay long there. Switzerland was then, as now, a 
omntry in which little good was to be learned, and much evil. 
However, I lefl it with the same true Qerman heart which I had 
brought into it, hating the French, with an honest Suabian hatred, 
ftom Bonaparte down to the drom-boy. Now this was in the year 
1806, whicn, as you know, was no year of peace for Europe, least 
of all for our dear German fktherland ; and, in the journey which I had 
before me, perils of many kinds, and from many very different quar- 
ters, might be anticipated ; nevertheless, my mind was made up not 
to lose any more time in Switzerland, fbr the year was advanced ; 
and I was resolved that the beginning of the winter should see mo 
again in Hamburg. Af\er iJl, for the workman that combines 
industry with skill, there is but one Hamburg, just as I am told 
there is but one Paris for folks that have money, and soek a way to 
%>end it, which, I thank my good destiny, is not my case. 

«< In my journey southwaros, I had avoided Wurtemberg, keep 
i^g strictly to the course of the Rhine, though I confess that, as I 
the mouth of the Neokar, my heart strayed away up ill 
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waters to my Sualnan home, and I lookod with loving ejes on thenQ 
it hivl carried down from the green valley of mj childhood. Now, 
however, on my waj to the north again, I said, * I will see the familiar 
fields and the familiar faces once more ; I will take a last leave of 
the hills and valleys in which my earliest years passed so happily, 
and of the dear ones that still dwell there.' A last leave — for 
ou will observe, that in Wurteniberg, at this time, I was liaUe to 
shot as a deserter ; not that I had ever taken military senrioep 
but just this was my crime : I was, as I have told yoo, one-aod- 
twenty ; and at that period, in Wurtemberg, all healthy males of 
this age were drawn for soldiers. Such was the conscription-law, 
which it was death to evade. To enter Wurtemberg as a Wurtem- 
bergcr, was to subject myself to it ; and my first step, did I wish to 
avoid a disgniceful death, must have been to present mjrself to take 
my chance of being drawn ; whereunto, I now take shame to myself 
in saying, my inclinations in no ways leaned. AVLit, then, was to 
be done ? If I visited my native place, it must be in the chanMHer 
of a stranger ; and this was the course on which I resolved. In 
short, I conceived the blamaUe determination of providing myself 
with a ^se passport in Switzerland, that so I might with saibtj 
take my fatherland in my route to the northern states. 

<* By means of an acquaintance I had made in Switzerland, I 
easily accomplished the first part of my project, and thos had in mj 
possession two passports, in both of which indeed my troe name was 
given ; but while my original and genuine passport, which I had 
brought from Hamburg, described me as a Wurtemberger by birth, 
the new one assigned Hamburg itself as the place of my nativity. 
I thought, for a travelling birtn-plaoe, there was none more eligible 
than that in which I had actually spent so much time, and in 
which my uncle, whom I meant to use as a father for the time, 
was well known to have his domicile. I now, therefore, travelled 
safely as a Hamburger through my native country, and from ita 
northern frontier, with a sorrowing heart, looked a last adieu over 
its beloved and beautiful fidds. 

" I arrived the same night at Neustadt-on-the-Aiach, in the 
Bavarian territory, and repaired to an inn suited to my circum* 
Stances. The laiMllord, when I entered his house, demanded m^ 

C sport, and received it finlhwith, promising that I should have it 
k by times in the morning. Yon will remember it was tlie 
fidse passport, which I had used since leaving Switzerland, my old 
and true passport lying with other papers in my pocket-book. The 
morning came ; I rose, breakfasted, and, forgetting my passport 
was stiS m the landlord's bands, I set off without it I sm noi 
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liabitually a forgetful man, and to forget one's passport on a jour- 
ney is, I suspect, a piece of thoughtlessness of which the most 
thoughtless have seldom been guilty ; but so it was ; without any 
passport I actually set off; nor did the circumstance recur to my 
thoughts until I stood, the evening of that same day, before the 
ffates of Erlangen, where, of course, * Your passport ! * were the 
first words addressed to me by the loldicrs on guard. * I*otztau3- 
Gad ! ' said I to myself, * thou hast lefl thy passport at Neustadt-on- 
the-Aisch.* 

** I had now nothing for it but either to say I had forgot my 
passport, (which nobody would l^elieve,) and so be sent back in 
the custody of soldiers as a suspicious character, or else to produce 
my first and genuine passport. * They will never believe thy story/ 
laid I again to myself; * for, to speak it without flattery, thou dost 
not look altogether like the simpleton that would forgot his pass- 
port. Besides, who ever heard that a landlord asked for a travel- 
ler's passport? Thy story hangeth not well together, and they will 
hang thee to make it good.' In short, having no other course that 
bore an aspect any way promising, I presented, not without heavy 
misgivings, the original Hamburg passport. This doiumcnt, as I 
need not tell you, was in its present state but an unsatisfactory 
Toucher for the worthiness of its bearer to pass unob^tructod, it 
having received no rtt^, nor bearing any trace of having been sub- 
mitted to any ofiicial inspection, from Switzerland to the place where 
I then was ; a mysterious circumstance, for which, of course, I was 
ealled on to account. However, not to make my story too tedious, 
ioffice it to say, that, after finding myself for some time in an un- 
pleasant position, I got the matter arranged, and was again free to 
pursue my way. 

'* While I was at Erlangen, there began to fall in troops forming 
part of the vanguard of the French army ; and at Bayreuth, which 
was the next point in my route, I found a still more considerable 
body. The troops, having proceeded thus hr by forced marchefl, 
here made a halt, while I, on the other hand, now made redoubled 
iflforts to get on, it being easy to see that these parts would ere 
long become the theatre of active hostilities. 

'* It was about midday, or towards one o'clock, when, by the 
dackening of their pace and the increased briskness of mine, I lost 
Sffht oL these undesired companions of the way; and that 'same 
afternoon, about three o'clock, I fell in with the first outposts of 
file Prussians. I was stopped, and asked from whence I came ; 
•nd, on my answering * from Bayreuth,' they said to one another, 
* Why, the kerl is come direct from the French outposts.' ' 1 '11 
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lay my life ho 's a spy,* said one. * We shall see that,' observed 
the officer commanding;, and forthwith gave orders to carry me to 
Hof, where the Prussians had an encampment, — first, however, 
taking fir)m rac my tablets and everything in a written form, and 
sending thew in the custody of one of my guards to head-quarters. 
Arrive<I at Hof, I was compelled to strip to my shirt ; my clothes 
underwent a rigorous search ; and the very soles of my boots were 
ripped, to see if anything of a suspicious nature lay hid therein* 
It was the fiii?t time I had ever been in the arbitrary clutches of 
soldiers, and the novelty was anything but pleasing. However, I 
did not lo.se courage, relying upon my conscious innocence, and 
not doubting that the matter would, on investigation, soon appear 
in its true light. 

** After a short examination, which took place in the guard- 
room, I was consigned to a prison within the precincts of the maia 
guard. Ilcre I found I was not the only person in trouble ; th» 
prison already contained two unhappy wretches, one of them a Jew 
of the ncighl)orhood, the other a tailor of Bamberg, who had beea 
taken the day before. These were really spies, and had already 
made confession to that eficct. 

*' All this gave me little anxiety. I still confided in my inno* 
oence, and did my best to make the same appear, even to mj 
wretched companions. They expressed great compassion for me^ 
chiefly on the score of my youth, and that I should be, as ther 
expressed it, cut off in the very outset of a promising career. I 
dia not like the tone of their condolences ; it was evident they took 
me for one of their honorable guild. 

** 'I assure you, meine Herren^^ exclaimed I, unwilling to appear 
a miscreant, even in the eyes of such miscreants, ' I assure yoo 
upon my honor I am no spy.' 

'< ' Ah ! ' said the tailor, ' that *s just what I said to the officers, 
yesterday. "I assure you, my officers," were my y^rj words p 
** honorable captains, I assure you upon my honor that I am no 
spy. Judge of me, noble gentlemen," said I, **by yourselves; 
put it into your own honorable breasts whether a man of honor be- 

capable " and so on. That 's the way I talked to them, but 

it Delpcd nothing ; not even when I offered to give them important 
intelligence of the pontion and strength of the French army.' 

*• * I offered to give 'my oath,' broke in the Jew, * that I was no 
spy ; and they did but kugh, and cast in my teeth a ribald rhjmo 
which they arc taught from their cradles — 
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*' Come the fox to his Inir .? 
Hath the Jew leave to swear ? 
Both hAse planted you then! " 



«« c 



All the curses 



" • But you have both confessed yourselves spies,' sud T, cut- 
ting the old sorcerer short in his Jewbh curses, which I had no 
mind to hear. 

•* * I believe you,' said the tailor; 'and so will you confess 
yourself before this time to-morrow.' 

*' ' Never ! ' cried I ; ' I am an honest man, and the son of an 
honest man, and will never stain my own name, and my father's, 
with a villany which the world's wealth should not tempt me to 
defile my hands with.' 

'* • Goodness bless you ! ' replied the tailor ; * what 's the use of 
talking that way to u<f I, too, have been to school, and know how 
to put words together ; yea, and can make many fine speeches out 
of Her von Kotzebue's plays. For example, I remember a beau- 
tiful sentiment beginning thus : *' The man who " bah I I for- 

£it the rest ; but it is infinitely touching, I promise you, and makes 
e heart swell with the finest emotions, ^ut what 's that to the 
Cirpose? Hearken to me: you are young and a raw hand, and 
ve run like a raw hand, into a trap. Now, if you can talk your- 
ielf out of the trap, I 'U say talk is a fine thing ; but I '11 tell you 
what it is, if you can talk a hole in that wall, and a clear passage 
for yourself out of the Prussian lines, you 're safe ; but, not to 
discourage you, I confess I have my doubts. I am afraid you 
won't find the method quite so sure as might be wished. Ilowever, 
you can try ; and I promise you, if talk don't do that for you, it 
will do nothing else.' 

** Well ! ' said I, ' they can shoot me if they mil ; I can but 
assert my innocence to the last. If the officers are determined to 
put an innocent man to death, to take away life on a bare ground- 
less suspicion, no doubt they have it in their power to do so. Let 
them do it, then ; I am not afraid to die.' 

"'They are very punctilious, my dear,' remarked the Jew; 
• very. They won't shoot you without a confession ; they never do. 
They wouldn't put a nuin to death on suspicion. They are ex- 
tremely particular on these points; you 'II nave to confess; they 
aake a pouit of it' 

*" Confess!' cried I; 'confess myself a spy! fidsely aoooM 
ftiyself of a wickedness I detest I Never I ' ^ 
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" ' The proYOst-xnarshal/ observed the Jew, ' has great powers 
of persuaBicn.' 

'* I confess I winced a little at this; hanging had not entered 
into mj calcalations. Afler a pause, however, I replied : - 

" * Well, they may hang me. Of the two, I had rather be shot ; 
but I will not purchase the choice at the expense of my honest 
fame, neither shall even the fear of the gallows induce me to belie 
myself. Do what they will with me, they shall not have the satis- 
faction of hearing me call myself a spy. I will not die with a lie 
in my mouth.' 

** * The gracious pity the boy I ' exclaimed the tailor ; * hear 
him talk of the gallows ! Death is death ; and I see little to 
cboose between the rope and the bullet ; but what do you say to 
heing flogged to death ? '* Assert your innocence " by all means, 
and die under the lash, or *' belie yourself/' and be shot. ThcU 'f 
the choice you '11 have, this evening or early to-morrow. Bear the 
flogging, of course, as long as you can ; life is worth bearing some- 
thing for ; but I prophesy you will not bear it long. Sesidi^, thej 
won't give over till they get a confession out of you. *' Life is 
sweet," said I to myself, when they tied me up this morning. " I 
will save my life, though I be unable to put a coat to my back for 
a twelvemonth." But I couldn't hold out — I couldn't hold 
out ; nor were it to any purpose, for I should be a dead man ere 
now, if I bad not cried guilty I ' 

'* ' You will not die,' added the Jew, with the sneer of a demon ; 
' yon will not die with a lie in your mouth. Will you die with 
piteous meanings and cries for mercy in your mouth, which you 
might as well address to the scourge that plays on your back, or to 
the human tool that plies it, as to the calm tyrants that sit and see 
it plied ? Will yon die with the thirst of the burning Tophet in 
your mouth — with the drought of the sandy wilderness in your 
laws? Will you die when, from the resolved and silent man, you 
have become the shrieking woman, and finom the shrieking woman, 
the sick child that plains feebly, and can only murmur *' a little 
water, a little water, which they will not give, because they know 
that a blessed drop of it were death, and thereby were much good 
flogging thrown away? Men die not so speedily under the lash,' 
prooeeded h6, addressing the tailor; 'and thou wouldst be alive 
till now, though thoa hidst not cried " guilty 1 " Ah ! ah I had 
I ft thousand seals, I would give them all — all — all ! that my tor- 
mentors should suflfer forever and ever — forever and ever — for- 
•yer and ever — what I suflfered this day at their will, before I benfe 
any will thereto, sod gratified them with my oonfesaion.' 
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" Until now, I had not seen into what a labyrinth my destiny had 
led mo. I felt, from this moment, that there remained to mo no 
other course than to prepare for death ; for I resolved firmly that I 
woulil be shot rather than be flogged to death. Since now I had 
but the choice between these two modes of being murdered, I 
determined to give, on the very first stripe, the answer desired by 
my oppressors. 

*' From five o'clock that evening till the following morning, I 
was conducted at least half-a-dozen times before a court composed 
of ofiicers. My conductor was the provost-marshal ; and at each 
elbow walked a dragoon, their drawn swords held edgeways across 
my bK'ast and back. 

"An examination more rigoroas, or one more difficult, — more 
impossible for a man to withstand, who had anything to conceal, — 
cannot be conceived. Interrogatories of the most subtle and en- 
snaring tendency — observations ingeniously calculated to throw 
me ofiT my guard, insidious leading questions (which I had no 
learned counsel to object to) — cunning tricks of speech, intended 



to surprise me into a confession or admission, direct or indirect, of my 

S resumed guilt, followed each other until my head was well-nigh 
izzy. If there had been a weak point in my defence it must infalli- 
bly have l)ecn found out ; bad the hollow ground of guilt been under 
my feet, I had been engulphed withoat redemption. 

** But as all this ingenuity was, npon an innocent man, necessa- 
rily thrown away, the officers at last desisted from questioning 
me, and looked dubiously in each other's faces. Now, the veiy 
strong presumption of ray being a spy rested chiefly on this ground, 
ihat the Prussians, from the time they took np their position, had 
suflTored no one, traveller or other, any more to pass on from their 
side in the direction of the French ; and they naturally concluded 
that, as was customary in such circumstances, (the two armies being 
ihen but two leagues asunder,) the French would have acted on 
the same rule. When they saw me, therefore, come over from the 
French side, the conclusion was almost inevitable that I was a spy ; 
and the evidence of my innocence must have been very strdng, 
indeed, to have countervailed this potent presumption against it. 
My judges, as I have said, lookea dubiously into each other's 
fiioes. 'After all,' at length began one, for they spoke openly 
before me, ' it is posnble that at Uie time the young man passed, 
the enemy had really not taken up their position, in which case yoa 
know there would have been no hindrance oflfered to his passing ; 
80 you see there is a possibility, — mind, I say merely a possibil- 
ity, for I don't build much on it, — bat there is a possibility of 
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his having come over iunoecntly, and without being awuro of the 
danger.* 

'* ' I think jou do well,' said another, * not to make too much of 
your possibility ; jet I confess myself perplexed. Appearances are 
desperately against the prisoner; and yet hU aum appearance and 
manner are as much in his favor as those of any man I ever saw. 
This I will say, cither he is innocent or a most accomplished knave, 
and an infinitely more dangerous villain than a hundred such pool 
caitiffs as we took yesterday. If he be a spy, he is a perfect one.* 

" * I think,* remarked the former spcjiker, * such a mere youth 
could kirdly be such 'an adept in dissimulation ; moreover, ho is a 
Suabian by his tongue ; and that is a people that have more of the 
ox than of tlie fox in them.' 

" * I see no great difficulty,' observed a third, * in dealing with 
this matter : try five-and-twenty lashes for a beginning. My life 
on it, the provost^marshal will bring more truth out of the kerl 
in five minutes, than all your cross-examining will do in aa many 
months.' 

** I was now led back to prison, and occupied myself with thinking 
over the necessary proofs of my innocence. At this time came to 
mj recollection a story which had been told me in Switzerland, by 
one Boschel, of Pima ; it was to this effect. During the siege of 
Dresden, which took place in the seven years' war, communications 
were secretly carried on between that town and Pirna ; and the 
Pima people having on one occasion hired a young girl of fifteen 
years of age, for a few groscheUy to carry to Dresden one of their 
despatches, of the contents or nature of which she had not an idea, 
both the mission and its innocent bearer fell into the hands of the 
besic^rs, who forthwith hung the poor child. 

'* The recollection of this story now depressed me ; and when I 
reflected on the so-called ' hussar-justioe,' known to bo acted upon, 
particuhirly in spy trials, on the absence of any sufficing proo& of 
my innocence, and on the speedy effect which the torture of the 
lash would have to wring from me a fiilse confession of guilt, I saw, 
as I thouffht, that my hours were numbered ; and the only consola- 
tion I had was in oJling to mind, that shooting, as I had heard, 
ms a speedy and not painM mode of ezecatiOD, and that to suffer 
nojnstly was, after all, do such unheard-of or unexampled fate. 

" The prison, as I have said before, was situated within the pre- 
cincts of the main-guard ; it had on the outer sides three strong 
walls, and on tho inner an iron grating, before which the sentries 
on guard paced to and fro. I had not long been led back from my 
examination, when a number of soldiers crowded to this gratin^^ 
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poshing and shouldering their way to gaze on us as if we had beeo 
wild b^ts. 

" * One of these unlucky devils is to be shot this evening, or al 
day-break to-morrow,' said one of our spectators. 

*' * Serve them right,' growled another, with many other like 
sympathizing speeches. However, they were presently turned away, 
and no further molestatbn of the kind was permitted to be offered 
ns. As for me, I knew that, as I had not yet been pronounced 
guilty, mine could not be the execution thus spoken of as so near ; 
nevertheless, the impression the scene had made on me was far from 
agreeable. 

" Still I had nothing for it but to accommodate myself as well as 
I could to my destiny ; and I will say this, that I had at least ho 
feeling of unmanly terror ; I did not fear to die ; what grieved me 
most was, that I should be thrust out of the world igiiominiously, 
and as one of the most abandoned of men. 

'* A short time elapsed, and I was called to a further examina- 
tion. On entering the guard room, I noticed a certain grating 
which had not appeared there on the former occasion. What this 
boded, I could but too well divine ; nevertheless, I felt no violent 
discomposure ; only I was sensible all at once of a peculiar burning 
heat under the tongue, nowise painful, but which has so branded 
itself on me that I retain to tiiis day a distinct and lively iraprcs- 
sbn of it. 

'* Once more I was questioned on the subjects relating to my 
position, but naturally with a result as little satisfactory to the 
court as before. It was resolved, therefore, to proceed without fur- 
ther delay to the experiment of the lash, and orders were given 
that I should forthwith be seized up to the grating aforementioned. 
That moment I felt a new spirit possess me ; I was another man. 
Every trace of fear, all trepidation, all inauietude, was gone. With 
an undaunted mind, I looked my judges in the face, and asked for 
one moment*s speech before the putting of their purpose into execu- 
tion. With some roughness (for they were impatient,) they asked 
me what I had to say, and I spoke with emphasis as follows : 

" ' Sirs ! I am a travelling handicrafts-man, not accustomed to 
being flogged ; and therefore my determination is, at the very first 
stripe I receive, to cry guilty ! fiilse as the word will be ; for I can 
foresee, plainly enough, that once tied up to that grating, I shall find 
no compas^n, and have no other prospect but to perish in the paio- 
fullest way. If, sirs, you have found, up to this moment, either 
in my papers or in my words, the faintest trace of a justification 
of your suspicionsi I only pray you to have me shot at onoa. If 
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joa haTe found nothing of the kind, and w&ot only to force me bt 
torture to ooafesB myself what you choose to consider me, you wiu 
attain your aim, it is true ; but yon will have Uackened an honesi 
man*s name, and yon wiU go to battle to-morrow, or the day after, 
with innocent blood on your hands.' 

** There was a pause ; and the officers looked upon me with a 
grave and sad expression: for thai time I was led back to my 
prison unsoourged. About an hour and a half had elapsed, wh<» 
the provost-marshal came to usher me once more into the prescnoe 
of my judges ; and on this occasion I was no more flanked, as be- 
fore, by the dragoons, with their drawn sabres. For the last time 
was the interrogatory addressed to me, whither I was on my way ; 
and I answered, as before, to Dresden, by the nearest route, namely, 
by Chemnitz and Friedberg. My passport was handed me, the 
route duly marked upon it ; everything that had been taken from 
me was returned; and I was dismissed with the advice not to bo 
too ready another time to thrust myself in between two armies on 
the point of engagement. A soldier was given me for escort, with 
orders to conduct me to the distance of a league and a half behind 
the Prussian lines : thence I was at liberty to pursue my way with- 
out restraint. 

'* It was but a few days afler my liberation, namely, the four- 
teenth of October, 1806, that the battle of Jena, so disastrous to 
the Prussian arms, was fought 

*'And now, sirs, I ask you, are the concerns of men indeed 
abandoned to the sport of a blind hap-hazard ? C!onsider it ; to my 
yery great annoyance, I had forgot to re-posse^ myself of my 
aeoond passport, which had been taken from me by my host, 
at Neustadt-on-the-Aisch. But had this not taken place — had I 
been apprehended by the Prussians with two passports, varying in 
their accounts of me or my person — that power is not on earth 
that could have saved me from the ignoininious fate of the vilest of 
traitors. 

" I can only pity the sceptic, who will no doubt say it was a 
mere chance that my passport was kept back from me. Never in 
my life, besides, was my passport taken from me by an innkeeper ; 
how little likely such a thing is to happen, they who have travelled 
most will be best able to judge. And supposing your passport 
were thus taken away, how much more unlikely still were it that 
jou should forget at parting to ask for it, or your host forget to 
return it ! 

" No ! I say again, with the proofe I have of a good Providenoa 
ordering the afiaira of men, I should merit to be reproached, by in 
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fidels themselves, as a soul iocapable of gratitude, could I bclievo 
mj steps to be directed by no higher, no holier power than my own 
poor prudence, or than blind chance. And so, gentlemen, that is my 
storys and I crave your pardon for troubling you with it ; but il 
has turned out longer than I counted on." 

While the Suabian spoke, the tailor had applied himself, as if 
there had been nine of him, right manfully to the Khinc wine, and 
was now hardly clear-headed enough to give a very edifying com- 
ment on what he had heard. All that he could bririi^ out wa^, that 
he considered remarks on a man*8 profession illiberal and beneath 
his notice ; and that if he could bring himself to think that all that 
about the tailor the Suabian had spoken of was meant as a personal- 
ity, he would The rest of the sentence was unfortunately lost 

in the speaker's iacreasing thickness of articulation. 
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The British Kmpire, extending tlirongfa ill die diridou of tlia 
mrld, comprehend B no region more adapted for ooloniiatioa than 
Atuti^lia. The ehoree of the Indian continent, rich in tho moet 
toMj products of the earth, are more attractive to the trader than 
the emigrant; the supcib islands of the remote East, with their 
camphor woods and preciooa metals, aflbrd few plains for paaturaga 
mi oom-growing ; while even the verdant karoos of Southern Afr 
rioa present a less favorable Geld for Bettlement than the soil of Sow 
Sooto Wales tad Western AuMnlia. Sixty years since, the wholft 
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region was a desert. Now and then an adventurous sailor navi* 
gated the waters alone its lonely shores, and disturbed the quietude 
of its forcstrbordered harbors. Little more than half a century has 
established civilization on the north and the south, the east and the 
west, of this the largest island in the world. Emigrant vessels and 
merchant ships throng the seas between, steam-packets ply along 
the coasts, shipping crowds the ports, omnibuses traverse the streets 
of well-built towns, fiEurms and villas multiply near the sea, and a 
ml way train is expected shortly to whirl through the passes of the 
Blue Mountains. The exports of Great Britain are consumed 
largely among the colonists, and Australia offers in return peace 
and abundance to those who are willing to labor for these blessings. 
In fine, the progress of the country, though occasionally inter- 
rupted, exhibits altogether one of the most striking features in the 
history of transmarine empire, and it may not be uninteresting to 
the reader to trace with us briefly an outline of this gratifying 
development. 

While the Portuguese and the Spaniards, early in the sixteenth 
century, were extending their enterprise through the seas of the 
further East, rumors reached Europe of a new continent in the 
south. The navigator, driven by contrary winds and currents 
beyond the bounds of his ordinary enterprise, discovered different 
points of land, which for a long period none endeavored to exam- 
ine. The Spaniards had been navigating the Indian Archipelago 
for more than eighty, and the Portuguese for nearly a hundred. 
Tears before the name of any mariner became connected with the 
discovery of Australia. The Unknown Southern Land (Terra 
Australis Incognita), and the Southern Land of the Holy Spirik 
(Australia del opiritu Santo), were indefinitely mentioned in toeir 
records, yet no explorer ventured to approach the mysterious coasts 
dimly seen by the chance voyager in tuose remote seas. 

In 1605, however, the Dutch, eager to attain a maritime sape- 
riority in those distant regions, equipped the yacht Duyfen, which / 
sailed from the port of Bantam, in Java, to explore the coast of 
Now Guinea, lletuming from this expedition, the little vossel 
entered the waters off the shores of Australia, and sailed into the 
great Gulf of Carpentaria. To these early voyagers all seemed 
desolate and barren, for, since the discovery of America, the voyage 
of Yasco di Gama, and the exploration of the Indian Archipelago, 
the navigator continually thirsted for some new Chersonese, whore 
gold was to be found in every stream, where amber was washed up 
on the beach, where spices perfumed the forests, and pearls were 
plentiful in die shallow waters near the shore. The wild aspaet 
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of the Australian coasts consequently offered litdo temptation to 
dicm. Nevertheless, Spanii^h, l)utch, and English mariners coo- 
tinned to visit those seas — Dampier, between 1C84 and 1700, 
exploring a portion of the north-western coast, and surveying it in 
tlie rude manner of his time. Ilalf a century of further research 
added little to the world's knowledge of this great region ; but 
1770 brought the advent of Captain Cook, whose immortal memory 
is associated with so many seas and shores. He diHCovered tho 
eastern coast of Australia from Cape Howe to Capo York — nam- 
ing the region Xow South Wales. Many successive voyagers fol- 
lowed, each of whom contributed some tracing to the seaboard of 
this va^t territory, until Captain Stokes, about eight yeara ago^ 
made the entire circuit of the island, and first enabled the biogrih- 
pher accurately to lay ilown the leading features of its mighty 
outline. 

While the daring navigators of Europe were exploring the shores 
of Australia — marking its outlying islands, endeavoring to dis*- 
cover the mouths of rivers, fixing the position of harbors, and lay* 
ing down the general outline of (he island — inland di.«covery com- 
menced much Liter, and made a slower progress. In the south,, 
ridges of hills were known to exist, and believed to be impassable;. 
Not lofty, but precipitous and niggetl, they were intersected by 
deep chasms and broad barren valleys, sprinkled with half-blastea 
trees, and piled with masses of sandstone rock — landscapes sub 
lime in their melancholy desolation. The Blue Mountains — so 
named from their habitual aspect — were long considered impassar 
ble ; but when the English colonists in New South Wales wem 
straitened for room, they looked for wider pastures for their flocks^ 
and more extensive lands for the cultivation of com and vegeta» 
bles. Necessity, then, opened a passage through the hills, tho 
Bathnrst Pkins were discovered, and a stage-coach rattled alonff ar 
well-made road, winding among the mountain-passes. In other 
J directions adventitious men, starting from different points, attempted 
to explore the interior of Australia ; but as yet, all have been un- 
Boccessful in their endeavor to reach the centre, and he who trav^ 
elled fiurthest, at the utmost point of his journey has only cast hi* 
eye over a monotonous desert, apparently of interminable extent. 

Australia is situated in ike mimense ocean stretching to the 
•oath-east of Asia, and lies in nearly the same latitude with the 
Cape of Good Hope and Braml. Equal in surface to four fifths of 
the European continent, it extends from 113* 5' to 153* 16' easi 
longitude, and from 10* 39^ to 39* IV south latitude. The grea^ 1 
eit breadth, from Cape Ycok to Wibcm Fkomontory, north mi ^ 
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south, is 2000 miles, and the extreme length, from Shark*s Bay to 
Sandy Caast, west and east, about 2400. The area b calculated 
at 3,000,000 square miles, and the coast-line at 7750. The wholo 
of this immense mass of land is solid and compact, broken by few 
indentations of the ocean. The great Gulf of Carpentaria on tho 
north, and Spenser Gulf, in the Australian Bight, on the southern 
dde, are the only extensive sheets, though Shark *s Bay and Her- 
vey's Bay are also couiddcrable. Numerous inlets, however^ 
too small to be named as breaking the coast-line, but of noblo 
dimensions nevertheless — afford easy approach to this otherwise 
iron-bound bland. 

The mariner, for the first time approaching Australia on its 
western coast, perceives few of those natural charms painted by so 
many writers. Along these shores — even now very rarely visited 
•^ there is little to allure the eye. A monotonous plain, bounded 
in the dist^ince by a chain of bleak hills, stretches fi-om the sea, 
and over the surface of this vast level are scattered sweeps of 
ground blackened by the passage of flames. The few wandering 
tribes leading a nomade life in this part of the island, frequently, 
by accident or intentionally, kindle the tall dry grasses or the low 
bush. The fire, seizing greedily on the parched vegetation, travels 
with great rapidity, ana, driven by the wind, spreads to the base of 
the hills, where the conflagration spends its fury. Generally, in 
one direction or another, the navigator may perceive the smoke or 
flame of one of these prairie fires. As we proceed further north- 
ward the shores become strewn with enormous masses of rock, 
extending to some distance from the beach. It is supposed that 
formerly the land here was considerably more elevated than al 
present, and that the action of water has levelled it; leaving the 
more durable masses nnremoved. Some eminences, covered with 
a Tegetation richer than that of Brazil or Borneo, with occasional 
fertile plains, present themselves in marked contrast with the geor 
end aridity of this coast. 

On the northern shores the same level prevails. Flinders sailed 
175 leases without seeing any hill higher than the mast of a 
doop. Irregular cliflfs rise from the sea, broken by the embouchorea 
cf several rivers, some of which — the Adelaide, the Victoria, and 
the Albert — were discovered daring the last surveying expedition 
of Captain Stokes; but they have never been traced to their 
eonrces. Along the Onlf of Capentaria few elevations occnr ; but, 
leaching the eastern coast, the view is no longer monotonous or 
dreary. New scenes continually unfold themselves : forests, and 
open phiins, and valleys, running up between the hills, and a mgct 
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nanicrous population enlivening tbe country. Passing between flM 
eliore nnd that great barrier-reef wliieh outlies tlie eastern coast of 
New Holland fur inoi-o than GOO miles, we enter the principal field 
of British enterprise, where the coast is marked by a thousiind fan- 
tastic irregularities. A line of precipitous cliffd extends far towardfl 
the south ; a huge breach in ttiis natural wall l)eronies apparent; 
and, while the eye is resting on the grim mngniGcence of these 
granite barriers, the vessel glides between the nniks, and rejioses in 
the 8U|)crb harW of Port Jackson. Tlie shore, sweeping in gen- 
tle slopes towards the hills, is covered with a natural growth of 
verdure. The sea, blue and brilliant, flows into beautiful bays, 
where vcsi?cls lie safe after their long voyage fnmi Europe. White 
stone-built villas, with graceful gardens and groves, lend artificial 
charms to a landscape naturally picturesc^ue ; and Sydney, tbe 
capital of New S<mth Wales, with its forts and light-houses, its 
churches, hospitals, and custom-houses, full of traffic, and smoking 
in the heat of industry, appears like the ci-eation of enchantment. 
The industry of Europe, planted in Austnilia, now ploughs the sea 
between Port Jackson and Moreton Bay witli steamers, which pro- 
pare the mind for the scene presented within ; but with this excep- 
tion, th3 change from the outer view to the panorama of Sydney ii 
ns that from a lifeless desert to an English seaport. 

Still proceeding southward towards Cape Ilowe, the coast wears 
a similar aspect, until, rounding the huge peak of Wilson Prom- 
ontory, with its inaccessible 'islets lying around, we enter Bass* 
Straits. Sailing along the fertile shores of Australia Felix, the 
eye of the mariner rests with delight on the scenery for many hun- 
dred miles. Towards the west the surface again becomes level ; 
irregularities are few ; tall sloping clif& commence) ; and the coun* 
try sinks into a plain covered with scrub, and extending as far as 
the south-western point of the island. There rises a range of low 
hills, continuing as far as Gautheaurae Bay, where we reach again 
the desolate level from whence our circuit commenced. 

The general surface of Australia, so far as it has yet been 
explored, is level. In New South Wales several ranges cover a 
large portion of tbe province. Of these the principal are the 
Warragong, or Australian Alps, in the region called ** The Hap* 
pj/' rising to tbe height of abont 15,000 feet, and capped wiUi 
perpetual snow. The Bine Mountains, west of Sydney, attain aa 
elevation of 3000 feet ; the Grampians, in Australia Felix, of 
4500 ; and the Liverpool range, between Sydney and Moreton Baj^ 
of 6000. Other ridges, connecting these, complete a continnontf ^ 
though tortuous chain more than 1000 miles in length. TbS^M 
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chain runs from Portland Bay in Australia Felix, at a distance of 
from GO to 100 miles from the sea, as far as Moreton 15ay, branch- 
ing out into several inferior ridges. The western mountains never 
rise to more than 3000 feet, and in no other division have any em- 
inences deserving this name been discovered. The surface of Au^ 
tralia, therefore, is more unifonnly level than that of any other region 
of equal extent. Its mountain-system also is altogether jwculiar. In 
the countries of the old world every range, however tortuous, agrees 
in general direction with the length of the continent in which it 
lies. In Australia the ca.**e is reversed — the hills run transversely 
from north to south. In the old world, also, th6 tendency of the 
ridges, valleys, and rivers, is parallel ; but here we find a region 
apparently struggling into fonn with all the elements of its ultimate 
perfection loosely scattered over the surface. For example : south 
of latitude 33 degrees, the valleys run along the base of the hill- 
ranges, watered by streams which follow their direction throughout; 
north of that latitude they cross from cast to west, while in the 
western provinces the land is divided into terraced plains like tho 
step^xis of Tartary. Thus a theory formed by investigation in one 
place, is destroyed by the examination of another. All the goo- 
logical formations exist ; but they occur without order, and appear 
subject to none of the laws laid down by science in the old world. 
Again : if we turn to the animal and vegetable kingdoms, we 
havo black swans ; white eagles ; crabs of an ultra-marine color ; 
those singular insects the walking leaves ; cherries growing with 
their stones outside ; trees which shod their bark instead of their 
leaves ; quadrupeds with birds' bills ; and fish that are amphibious, 
leaping over the ground by the aid of theur strong spiny fins. 

A curious and remarkable tree is frequently met with in Aus- 
tralia, called the barrel tree. The trunk bulges out in the middle 
like a barrel, so as to be sometimes tliree or four times as much in 
diameter as it is at the ground, or at the point where the lower 
branches spring out. They are small in proportion to their great 
girth, and, indeed, the whole appearance of the tree is extremely 
odd. Sir T. Mitchell saw specimens of the barrel tree often, and 
expresses the opinion that the swelling of the trunk is the natural 
oharacteristic of the tree, and not a lii9Ut naiurof. 

A very remarkable specimen was found by Mr. Kennedy, the 
companion of Mr. Mitchell, in the apex of a basaltic peak, in a kind 
of gap of the range of hills through which he paased. Ho made a 
drawing of it on the spot. Tho accompanying cut will show tlie 
C^neral appearance of those curious trees. 
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Au8(relia is consequently eallw! ttii- I-aml u{ Anfunalica ; but if 
we ■ccept tho ibt-ory of its recent growtli l!n-^! [.hi'innncna bccnmo 
intelligible All iis features inilicatc un onjiii ililing uot far back 
in the history of creation Its physical HtruLlure on wo bavo 
ibown, IS uicom|ilBte and peculiar, its mdigcnoua vegetation is of 
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die Mantieat description ; in many parts its soil is rnir and uiipro> 
dnotiTe; wbilo its fauna belongs to the lowest orders in the animal 
kingdom. All is rough and crude — a niiiFs of disordered elcmcala 
nnmonlded into the beauty of perfect nature. In the river system 
tbe nme irregularity prevails ; no more than thirly-five montfaa of 
■treams bave been discovered along tbo wliulu of this immcuae 
Ooaatline, and of these none have been triccl more than two 
hundred, and few more than fifty, miles from the eliore. They art 
insufficient to the drainage of a tenth part of iho iHlaiid, — a (irt 
jUaeh g^n riBO to tba belief, not yet dtogetber exploded, that te 
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inland a circular mn^ of mountains existed, down whose iddr 
elopes numerous rivers poured their waters through the plaioa ioU) 
a great central sea. There is still, it is true, a vast hlauk arooii ' 
the centre of Australia ; hut travellers, as far as they have hitherto 
explored, hsi\e failed to discover any indications of this lake. Nt- 
tives have rej>orted the existence of a "great water," breaking in 
waves higher than the mast of a ship ; but probjibly they ha*! inT* 
elled from some district near the coa.<t, and confounded the Soutlh 
em Ocean with the iidand sea of which the wanderers were is ! 
search. Violent inundations, however, certainly do occur, wIkd 
the sj>rings in the mountains discharge volumes of water, convert- 
ing ifmall streams into torrent^, and spreading the waters overwhuk 
tracts of country. Deceived by these ephemeral flfxxls, travollen 
have hi*oun;1it home accounts of immense lakes extend ins Wvunl 
the reach of sigiit, in places where the next explorer has fuunda 
gras.sy plain, covered with the traces of a dried-up deluge. Id 
South Australia are several sheets of water, but few of them brge 
or jx^rmancnt. The Salt Lake Torrcns, discovered by Eyre, lies 
at a distance of 400 miles from the sea, almcst enclosing a cinMilar 
tract of land nearly 200 miles across; Lake Alexandria, which 
receives the waters of the Murray River, is the most cxten.sive of 
the fresh-water basins ; while scattered along the banks of several 
streams in South Australia, and Australia the Ilappy, are eon&id- 
erahle expanse's of water, which do not in- all ca.<es lie^tow on the 
land that fertility to be expected from such an abundance of irrigar 
tion. In other countries rivers are the great fortilizerfii, and throng 
out their course clothe their l>orders with verdure. In Australia, 
only the higlier lands thus watered arc verdant, and the streaoa 
spread themselves over a barren sandy waste, which they arc pov- 
erless to reclaim. 

From the great range which shuts in Sydney on the west descend 
numerous streams, which flow inland, and reach the plains thnm$;h 
rocky and tortuous channels. Those below the latitude of 33 d[e> 
grees empty themselves for the most part into the Darling, which, 
after a long and winding course, joins the Murray 200 miles from 
the sea. Those above pour into the Lachlan, the 3Ionimbidgee, 
ind the Hume — also tributaries of the Murray — a river which, 
liough its course Ls many hundred miles, bears no proportion to the 
ize of the region it waters. None of greater magnitude has been 
discovered. The streams in South Australia and Western Aii» 
jnlia are in comparison in«\^\^Qta\\. \ W\. \Vi S& ^ Tecelyed oninioa 

ffio^g many geoflrapViers, vV\a\. ^cbi^. -^^v^-^^tvci^ vi^i^^^^ek 
nd, which will ultimateX^ \>^a^ ^^^^ ^^ waSisi.^ssm \»^^m^ 
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form for theiDselves channels, and find outlets at various placet 
along the coast. Springs are formed bj the accumulation of moist* 
lire in the cavities and gullies of hills, and thb process is at first 
extremely slow. When overcharged, these reservoirs burst, and 
emit their superfluous waters, at first by an occasional overflow, bat 
gradually in a continuous stream. The waters wear their own 
channels, growing slowly from rivulets to rivers ; and in Australin 
great numbers of these incipient, half-developed streams exist. At 
present, in the river-system of Australia, as well as in its moan- 
tains, valleys, and geological formations, its botany, and its zoology, 
we discover a strong support of the theory that this region is of 
recent emergence from the ocean. Formerly, Captain Sturt be* 
lieves it consisted of an archipelago of islands. The bed of the 
ocean, upheaved by the agency of subterranean fires, raised the 
whole to a level ; and the action of the great sea sweeping over it^ 
has produced those strange appearances which have earned for Aos^ 
tralia its curious title — The Land of Anomalies. Tlie researches 
of travellers in the interior will at. no distant day lay it open to 
examination ; and, when the great doubt is removed, science will 
explain with accuracy phenomena at the present day so perplexing. 

Over such a vast surface of the earth a variety of climates may 
naturally be expected to prevail. Throughout Australia, however, 
it is generally salubrious and genial to the European constitution. 
The third part of the island — the north — lies in the torrid, the 
rest in the temperate, zone. The former part is not yet suflficientlj 
known to allow an exact description of its salubrity ; but in the 
extra-tropical divisions human life is endangered by a few natural 
afflictions. Endemic diseases are all but unknown ; small-pox, 
measles, and hooping-cough, scarcely ever appear ; but dysentery 
is common, though all disorders yield to simple remedies. It may 
be useful to state a point on which the best authurities agree, thiU 
the settler in Western or Southern Australia may in all cases pre- 
serve himself for the honors of a ripe old age by temperate pre- 
donee ; for deaths from cliniateric diseases are exceedingly rare. 

The plains of Tropical Australia are swept by the Indian mon- 
soons — blowing north-west about the beginning of November, and 
soath-east in the early part of April. Bains are there uncommon, 
bat the air is generally heavily charged with damp, and iron rusts 
after a few hours' exposure. In the extra-tropical divisions a mild 
drought often prevails. On the lowlands 65 degrees is the mean 
temperature of the year, but the atmosphere rapidly changes to 
cola as the surface rises ; while on the peaks of the mountains the 
earth is eternally clothed with snow. The order of the seasooa 
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presents a carious contrast to that of Europe; from March to 
August is the winter ; the rainy season is in May ; while summer 
lasts from September to February. In the interior the weather, 
whether wet or dry, is always warm. One remarkable feature has 
been observed, or we should rather say has been supposed, to exist 
in the climate of Australia : at intervals of twelve years a period 
of unmitigated drought prevails, and for twelve months the cloudfl 
never send down their gentle showers to refresh and fertilize the 
earth ; following this is a year of continual floods ; af\cr this the 
quantity of rain decreases, until another cycle has passed, and the 
umd is once more parched with excessive thirst. l)ews are abun- 
dant ; thunder-storms without rain last for several days ; and on the 
northern coast a shock of earthquake is occasionally felt. 

In all things wandering from the ordinary course of nature, 
Australia is equally strange in her soil. In those interior deserts, 
a few times traversed by tne traveller, it is various ; in some places 
a red tenacious clay ; in others, a dark, hazel-colored loam, rotten, 
and faH of holes; in others, but these few and limited, sandy. 
When Sturt was exploring this dreary waste, he vainly looked for 
evidence of a hilly country near. " Had we picked up a stone," 
he says, *' as indicatinff the approach to dry land, I would have gone 
on." But nothing of the sort was found; and the desert ever 
widening to his weary view, he turned about and retreated. In the 
doping lands of New South Wales, however, and in the elevated 
Talleys of Australia Felix, a rich, dry vegetable soil prevails, abun- 
dantly prolific. In the rest of the island, the soil, like the river- 
system, is yet in the mould of nature ; and doubdess at some dis- 
tant peiiod every prairie throughout this magnificent region will 
smile upon the immigrant, like those fertile " Plains of Promise " 
discovered in the north by Captain Stokes. 

Of the 70,000 or 80,000 species of plants described by botanists, 
5710 are already known to exist in Australia. Of these only 270 
are common to it and to other countries, while 5440 are altogether 
peculiar to its extraordinary soil. Thus this island contributes to 
botany nearly a twelfth of the plants known, but they are generally 
of a very low order. Ferns, nettles, flowers, and grasses, having 
the form, bulk, and habits of trees, are abundant; hard timber, 
with rosewood, sandal wood, and cedar, is plentiful ; some trees 

S'eld the purest gums ; while the leaves of others are used as tea. 
lie sassafras and castor-oil have been discovered. On the northern 
ooast palms flourish abundantly, and the tropical mangrove exists in 
those parts nearest the Indian islands. With one exception, all tho 
^Australia are evergreen. No dense woods have been fimnd; 
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and the groves, from a peculiar arrangement of their foliage, pre- 
ient a strange appearance — many of the trees having their leaves 
hanging with the edge downward. Flowering plants of excojLsive 
beauty are found ; and the lily, tulip, and houcpuckle grow to the 
■ize of large standard trees. There are many odurifl'i-uiLs i^hrulis, 
which scent the air to a considerable distance. In the intoriur im- 
mense numbers of prickly plants cover the ground, binding down 
the loose soil, and preventing that drifl which dLstingiiishes the des- 
erts of Arabia and Africa from the Australian waste;*. 

Large pastures form a prominent feature in the asjicct of the 
country ; yet a heavy English sward is seldom fuuiul. Flax, to- 
bacco, a species of cotton, tares, indigo, chicory, trcfuil, ancl burnet, 
a excellent substitute for tea,) are natural productions; but of 
ts and vegetables fit for human food there Ls a strange scarcity. 
The pith of a reed is the only indigenoiis substance with which 
bread can be made, and the only known fruits are nu^pljerries, cur- 
lants, one or two tasteless berries, and a species of nut. It appears 
as if Australia had been selected for colonization, by the avidity of 
dvilized man, before her soil was sufficient to his support ; and she 
was called on to nourish the children of an overpeopled land ere her 
breast was filled by the rich treasure of maternal maturity. Yet 
industry may be said to have outrun nature, and completed in sixty 
years the task which centuries would not have accomplished. Com 
orops and orchards abound in all the colonized districts. Every species 
of grain, including maize, is cultivated with success : oranges, lemons, 
citrons, nectarines, apricots, peaches, plums, cherries, figs, muU^erries, 
quinces, bananas, guavas, pine apples, grapes, and many others, the 
produce of AustrSdian soil, are sold cheaply in the Australian mar- 
kets ; and doubtless the luscioas fruits of India will all shortly fol- 
low. The sugar-cane probably would thrive in the lower latitudes, 
but the colonists prefer pastoral industry, for which, indeed, the 
land afibrds much facility; though it is said that the keep of a 
ahoep upon the native grasses requires three times the extent of 
ground which in a moderately fertile district in England would fat- 
ten an ox in summer, and keep two sheep during winter. 

The zoology of Australia, like every other department of its nat- 
ural history, also presents extraordinary features. The number of 
known species of mammalia is about one thousand. Fifty-eight are 
fimnd in Australia, of which forty-six are peculiar to it, leaving 
twelve only which it contains in common with other regions. Even 
of these, five are whales and four seals ; another is the strong-winged 
bat of Madagascar ; another like the jerboa of America ; and the 
laat the dog — an animal fi)and always where man exists, and rai** 
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I J, if ever, where he does not Kangaroos, however, are almost the 
only important animals. In the birds and reptiles similar peculiar- 
ities exist, while of ^sk and insects no account has ever been com* 
pletcd. 

The people who inhabit this extraordinary region belong to the 
Ethiopic, which is the lowest family of the human race. Many 
writers, with great ingenuity, have attempted to tnice the origin^ 
colonization of Australia to a horde of Malays pa.«£>ing over in 
canoes from the Indian Archipelago, across Torres' Stniitn, to the 
unknown Southern Land. The color of the skin, however, the for- 
mation of the skull and the limbs, with the genius, the habit;*, and 
the general character of the Australians, identiiy them with the 
negro race of New Guinea. The weapons they employ are similar, 
and their progress in the industrial arti<, as well as their mental 

aualities and conditions of existence, being infinitely lower than 
lose of the Malay, and closely similar to those of the ]\npuan, 
destroy the theory of their Malayan origin. Traditions they have 
few, and those but faint and incoherent. It is probable, however, 
that the wild savages of the Indian Archipelago, driven fi-om their 
original homes by the superior civilization of the Malays, j)ut to sea 
in rude canoes, and, reaching the mysterious Southern Land, de- 
barked, and gradually peopled the wilderness. They left thoir own 
rich uplands to the conquering Malays, deserting a contested heri- 
tage for one where security and peace made up for the \o^s of a soil 
apontaneously productive. Liberty, even to the wild ravage, is 
aweet, and life more eherbhed still, so that doubtless, if Australia 
was unpeopled at so late a period, the CTowth of the Malay empire 
in the East scattered the swarms of Phpua along its desert coast 
That an infusion of other blood has taken place is probable, but not 
to such an extent as to have influenced the character of the popula- 
tion. The old custom of circumcision is found at two places, at 
opposite extremities of the island, and nowhere else*. This appears 
to us rather as a traditional custom, originally practised by the whole 
race, whose size has dwindled to this narrow compass, than as a 
grafted habit borrowed from the Mohammedan traders. Thus in 
Bali, among the Indian islands, the burning of widows was until 
recently an established custom. It was not, however, a practice 
derived from accidental intercourse with the Hindoos, but the relic of 
a mighty empire once held by that religion in the further East. 

The Austndian aborigines are divided into numerous tribes, with 
distinct modes of life and various languages. The dialect of the 
aouth is a strange tongue in the north, and the northern vocable 
lary is wholly unknown in the east The habits of the natives ait 
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onsociablc: they seldom come into contact, except in war, each 
tribe wandering at will through the solitudes, where they hav« 
hitherto held an empire all their own. Their manner of existence 
in some measure resembles that of the Californian savages — dwel- 
ling in huts of the most primitive construction, and existing on the 
aecds of grass, and the pith of reeds, made into cakes. Those living 
near the coast consume large quantities of fish, which tlicy roast, 
bat have no idea of the effect of fire upn water. A shipwrecked 
■ailor, domiciled amons; a trilje of Au&tralians, once obtained the 
reputation of a sorcerer by boiling a potful of water. They gash 
their bodies with decorative scars, and strike out their fi-ont teeth, 
in the spirit of vanity inherent in the most barbarous as well as the 
most civilized people. An English tnuler once made a large profit 
by selling in London a numl>er of these teeth, beautifully large and 
white, for the use of the dentists. 

The color of the Australian's skin is lighter than that of the 
African negro ; his form, unencumbered by clothin;;, is well pro- 
portioned ; his hair, black as ebony, is twisted about the head in the 
form of a h<)op; no whiskers or moustaches are worn, though a 
scanty beard frequently droj)S from the chin; the fac<) is in almost 
all ca.<»C3 ugly, own to repulsivenesa ; the nose large and flat, the 
mouth extra vat^autly distended, the Ciirs long, the forehead retread 
ing, and the chin highly protuberant. Nor is the character of the 
Aastralian more alluring : to lie and to cheat are pnictices tdmosi 
nniveml — not so much indicative of moral depravity, as illustra- 
tive of the low condition in which these savages still remain. Among 
80mc tribes tre^ichery to Europc^ans ranks among the virtues, ana 
basely to a'«ST<'*inrite a white man is considered heroic. We knew a 
naval officer who was staWxjd from back to breast by one of these 
barbarians, who stole on him as he sat sketching on a iKink in a 
lonely spot. On another occasion, two EurojKJims, engaged in mak- 
ing oWrvations, were start leil by a loud shout from alx>ve. Look- 
ing up, they saw with horror the summit of a lofty Ixiiik swarming 
with savag.'S, who quivered their spe:«rs, and were evidently intent 
on the strangi^rs' de;ith. The Englishmen, skilled in the character- 
istics of the savage mind, immediately commenced dancing, capering 
nntil they were ready to sink under exhaastion. Every time thej 
paused in their Etningc exercise, the savages lifted their spears 
with threatening gestures; till at last, weary of the s|)ort, thej 
quietly retired. 

With some trilics, however, different ideas prcvaA\,aT\d ^Vv\\vTRT^dt«V 
meo, hangrjrand naktxl, have in the worst hour of lW\i tv^viVarcwi 
49 hlem the rude bat boneat hospitality of an A\]aVT«X^axi ta^^^iQw 
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Among themselves a crude social system exists. Ideas of property 
are very distinct, and one man respects the roasted fish and fried 
frogs of another with scrupulous integrity. Murders are rare, and, 
when they occur, are punished. It is the opinion of certain philos- 
ophers that these wild men will never be reclaimed, but will be 
diriven deeper into the wilderness as colonization proceeds, until 
ultimately all will perish under the breath of civiliz:ition. It is 
hard to accept this theory, though there is unfortunately much in 
the history of modem times to lead to its adoption. We would 
rather cling to the philosophy of the jx)ct, T. K. llcrvey, who 
writes in tlie spirit of humanity, in language of the loftiest elo- 
quence, for the wild man of the Australian desert — 

'* Yet on hia forehead Hits the seal sublime 
That markfl him monarch of his lovely clime. 
And in his torpid spirit lurk the seeds 
Of manly yirtues and of lofty deeds. 
Within that breast where savage shadows roll 
Philosophy discerns a noble soul. 
That, like the lamp within an Eastern tomb, 
But looks more sickly 'mid surrounding gloonu 
Full many a feeling trembles through his fhime. 
For which he never knew or sought a name ; 
And many a holy thought but half supprcst 
8till lurks 'mid all the tempest of his breast 
Pants not his heart with human hopes and fears. 
And is he not the child of smiles and tears ? 
*T is love that links him to his native woods. 
And pride that fires him while he breasts the floods. 
And glory guides him, felt but undefined. 
To battle with the breakers and the wind. 
To tempt the torrent, or in arms to cbiim 
The savage splendors of a warrior*s name. 
True, througn their souls all fiercer passions run — 
These fiery ones, these children of the sun. 
But gentler thoughts redeem the Areniied mood ; 
Beprest, but quenchless, hid, but unsubdued. 
Theirs is the spell of home, where'er they rove; 
Tlie maiden loves with all a maiden's love; 
And the dark mother, as she rocks her boy. 
Feels in her bosom all a mother's joy ! " 

Where the human h^art is warm with these feelings, it is surely 
Bosocptible of some refinement An ancodote will show that the 
mind of the Australian savage is not blunt to all the better passions 
of humanity. A native, named Tonquin, dwelling on the banks of 
the Swan Kiver, stabbed one of hia comrades, ^e murderer fled 
into the detert, ramaming there finr fifteen dayi atone with tibe 
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norj of his crime. When he reappeared among the people of 
tribe ho was a maniac — Iieart-broken by rcmorsie. 
rhe AiLstralians recognize a benignant god and a variety of evil 
its, especially one in the form of a gigantic seq>ent. When the 
dfl groan over the hills and woods, they imagine it to be the voice 
tliis monster, and illuminate the plain with fires, rc{>i'ating ma^o 
Us to scare the evil one away. Notwithstanding this timidity, 
Y are brave in Ijattle, though trembling in the presence of death, 
nve placed before the door of a house is a perpetual Kafeguard 
inst thieves. The dwelling of a lonely settler wits once attacked 
the natives, of whom two were shiin. Their bodies were buried 
Tont of the house, and the two low moun<.l<, haunted with the 
\ of de:ith, were more f(»rmidab1e than the lof\i(>it walls. Some 
the tribes enclose their dead in wrappings of leaves and Yjark, 
sing them among the branches of solitary trees, near which the 
tare sits immovable, with drooping wings, waiting for the lasft 
ering to drop from the corpse. Captain Stokes saw one woman 

continually bore, hanging from her neck, a net containing the 
les of a little child whom, during its short term, she had loved, and 
T whose d(?ar remains she lingerci with tearful eyes, imagining, 
the warmth of her maternal fondness, that they rose Ixifore her 
thed ag-ain with the lineaments of life. The Australians regard 

white men as their former brethren, whose spirits, purified after 
ih, have passed into superior forms. At Perth, one of the col- 
BtB was twice visited by a strange native, who had heard that 
re had come to his land a lost brother. The savage travelled 
OQgh a long extent of hostile country to behold again a cherished 
nid blcsscl with the glory of a second life, who had left his para- 
B beyond the sea to revisit the scene of his earthly career. 
nirec ranks of society prevail among the aborigines : the young 
D, the warriors, and the a^ — the hierarchy of the Australian 
unonwcalth. Simplicity degenerate is their characteristic. Four 
oder poles planted in the ground, and roofed with wattled boughv 
m a palace for one of these lords of the creation ; and at niffht, 
en the oold winds Mow, the favage, burjring himself neck deep 
the sand, warms himself literally in the bosom of mother earth. 
What, however, is chiefly interesting to the English reader, is 

1 eoloniiation of Australia. Hist in order of the settlements 
that of iVfir South Woks. It was the earliest established, and 
I risen to prosperity by more rapid degrees than any other. 
om a miseraole convict colony it has bcoomo a vulu»h\<^ dfi:^'Qdp 
38 on iho Drliish Th^plTO, with a flouris\uT\g ca\vAvA, ^xA. ^i3^ 
rwny tndo. Sjdaoj, mth iu ehorchti, \kea.\xea> foT\&^ \y» 
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pitals, and other public structures — its )j;iriks, hotels — its perkf 
and pronieniidiis — above all, its crowdci port — displays all the 
features of a young and energetic Civilization. Tnide is developing 
largely ; its population has bc^me an important consumer of British 
manuiUcturcs ; and its towns and rural districts offer a fine promise 
of fortune to the industrious emigrant from the mother country. 
But it is a s.xying no Icfes cxpr?ssive tlian truo, that those who settle 
in Aastnilia must lay by their kid gloves, cost off dainty habits, 
custom.s, forget their love of lounging, and look to themselves only 
for the su'jccss they desire. No others will prosjwr in New South 
Wales. Tiic youthful colony needs no soft-handed Sybarites, whose 
•whole life is the realization of one idea — cointbrt. The young, with 
open proT{p;>c;ts Ixjfbre them — the disappointed, with a wreck of for- 
tune — and those who have accumulated a small store of wealth by 
the industry of a life, do well to emigrate to Australia. The }'ounff 
1^ may look for opulence, others may retrieve their losses, and the old 

may plant their vinos and fig trees at once to shade their heads i|i 
age, an 1 to liiako a provision fbr their children. But none can suo- 
ocod there, or in any other colony, who forgets these important rulee 
— to de;)'.^ni on iiis own vigorous industry, to be frugal and sparing 
of cxpenditufo, to bo cautious in his speculations, and watchful when 
he has enterei into them. 

Eighty yeitrs ago the adventurous vopger Captain Cook sailed 
along the eastern coast of Australia, and there, in latitude 33^ south, 
discovorol a commodious inlet. Near the water's edge he saw many 
curious flowers blooming wild, and from them named the place Bot- 
any Bay. The account of his visit was circulated in England ; and 
when, sixtc3n years later, our unhappy war with America had closed 
up the great outlet for crime, it was resolved to establish a colony 
in some other part of the world. The African coast at first ap* 
peared convenient ; but the idea was al>andoned. Then the cxlstf 
enoe of Australia seems first to have been remembered in England, 
and the idea suddenly flashed upon the public mind of carrying the 
seeds of British population to people the " Unknown Southern 
Land." liotany Bay was thought of. In 1787 the Sirius and the 
Supply y with six transports and three store-ships, sailed with the 
germs of a new colony on board. Besides the crews and one hun- 
drod and sixty-six marines, there were seven hundred fifty-eevea 
oonviccs — five hundred sixty-five men, and one hundred ninety-tUD 
women. Stores and provisions fbr two years were taken, beaidei 
agricultural implements and tools, with all the neceflsarics for tte 
foundation of a jxiruiaucnt settlement. Captain Philip, the ap* 
pointed governor, took command of the squadron, and eaOed flisfc lo 
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I of Good Hope, then belonging to the Dutch, where live- 
1 iieds wore procured. At Rio Janeiro more stores wen 
and the expedition steered direct for the new land, 
ming their couree, they reached Australia aflcr a voyage of 
nths and one week. On January 20th they anchored near 
lodes of their native country in general good health. Bot- 
appeared to promise little. Water seemed scarce, and an 
' aridity on the surroundin;; land decided them to go else* 
I aearch of a place of rest. The fleet, tltorefbre, weighed 
Ad, as they left the bay, two French ships under La Perouae 
t That entcrpriding discoverer stayed two months in this 
id then set sail for the Pacific, disappearing forever from 
. of civilized man. 

ing near an opening in the cliffs, a few miles further north, 
mor went to examine it in person. The natives collected 
xsks, shouting to the strangers to go away ; but they perse- 
Captain Cook had reported the existence in this ncighbor- 
a creek where boats oould .be sheltered. A sailor named 
however, declared that a great haven lay within the mighty 
it ftx)wned above them; and, entering between these, the 
i were delighted to discover a harbor of many miles 
t. A fine anchoring ground was at once chosen, and the 
the sailor bestowed on the harbor. This is one of the in« 
in which the name of the original disooverer has remained 
the scene of his discovery. 

pot chijsen for debarkation was near a stream of fVcsh water 
owed by trees. £very man literally stcppevl from the boats 
rest. They detached themselves into parties, ami the pri- 
lence of the shore was immediately broken by sounds which 
rer since died away. Some shoddered the axe, and com* 
3learing ground for the different encampments ; some pitched 
B ; some brought from the ships the necessary stores, and 
camined the capabilities of the neighboring soil. Every one 
1 freely over the country, and wholesale disposals wore 
land which, fifty years later, was worth more than a thoa* 
neaa art acre. 

eopie were then collected together, and the governor*s com- 
ffas read, with letters-patent for establishing courts of jus- 
lie sround was gradually cleared, a rude farm was prepared 
e the live stock, and gardens were laid out for the plantinfl 
and roots. The Supply was then sent to Norfolk Island, 
od miles to the east, to form a settlement on a R[)ot siiid to 
ihle to the cultivation of flax. Thus was planted the oulony 
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of New South Wales. Before tracing its growth, it may be deeir- 
able to describe the territory, and show upon what materials 
English energies were then set to work. 

From a point on the eastern coast, near the Tropic of Capricorn, 
to Portland Bay, on the south, the coast-line of New South Wales 
measures more than 1600 miles. It is broken by many safe and 
spacious harbors — the gateways, as it were, of a country diversified 
in aspect, with a rich soil, abounding in coal and iron, and intersected 
by numerous streams. These flow fi-ora the ridge of mountains we 
have already described, winding down the slopt^s, and traversing, 
with a tortuous course, the maritime districts, and discharging them- 
selves into the sea at intervals along the eastern coast. Few of 
these are navigable, even for small craft ; but they serve to enrich 
and adorn the high valleys through which they flow, covering the 
earth with fertility. South of Sydney, as far as Bass' Straits, the 
mountains encroach so nearly to the sea that the streams are mere tor* 
rents ; but northward are several fine rivers — the Hawkcsbury, the 
Apsley, the Brisbane, &c. Near Port Philip others have been 
found ; but none of those which descend the eastern slopes of the 
great range, and follow an independent course to tlic sea, are of 
equal magnitude with those on the western side, which swell the 
waters of the Murray. Two great channels, we have shown, receive 
the tribute of all the hills from the Grampians to the Darling 
Downs, yet hitherto they are little used for navigation. For the 
formation of highways, however, and railways, the surface of New 
South Wales is admirably adapted — a fact which compensates in 
tome degree for its poverty of water communication, in all countries 
the easiest and most obvious. 

The climate is mild and proverbially salubrious. It is indeed 
commonly compared with that of Southern Italy, but the remark 
should be accepted with reserve. The atmosphere is drier, the ex* 
trcmes of temperature are greater, the ayerage heat is less, and the 
air becomes colder more rapidly as we ascend the hills. 

The soil of New South Wales is capable of yielding every grain 
and vegetable useUd to man, with fruit in rich perfection, and in the 
utmost profusion and variety, from the eooseberry and currant of 
the nortn to the banana and pine-apple of the fervid tropics. Even 
in the neighborhood of Sydney, apples, pears, plums, strawberrki^ 
cherries, raspberries, mulberries, medlars, apricots, nectarines, figSi 
grapes, melons, oranges, olives, lemons, citron8,'ioqnots, and pom^ 
granates, are abundantly produced ; while in warm and sheltered 
situations the luscious guava and banana ffrow intermingled. Peachei 
— noFer in England a very oommfiii fruit— -are abondant to 
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in New South Wales. During four months in the year they aro 
produced in incalculable profusion. The fruit grows everywhere in 
all soils. A peach stone, planted no matter where, will in three or 
ibur years become a fine productiye tree. In such numbers are they 
gathered, that vast piles are made, which are left to ferment in the 
0an, and then thrown to the hogs, who fatten magnificently on this 
dainty food. A pleasant and wholesome cider is made from the 
peach. 

Green peas are gathered in winter as well as in summer, and two 
crops of |X)tatoe3 are produced in the year in dbtricts near the sea- 
coast. As we approach the hills, the cold seasons become more 
Beverc. Sharp white frosts are then of usual occurrence, and snow 
lies even on the lower mountains. On well chosen soil the wheat 
(vope, with good cultivation, average from twenty to thirty bushels 
an acre. In the colder district of Argyle forty bushels an acre are 
often obtained. The small settlers at first, however, carried on so 
improvident a system of husbandry, that fifteen bushels was the 
Weragc produce. The seed season for wheat, barley, and oats, is 
from March to June, and harvest from November to December. 
Maize, the mast prolific of all grains, sown in October and Novem-^ 
ber, ripens in March and June, producing, according to the qualitj 
of the soil, from twenty to seventy bushels an acre. There are 
ilias two seed and two harvest seasons in New South Wales, and the 
sickle and the drill are in continual employment. 

The soil and climate are admirably adapted for the cultivation oT- 
the vine, the olive, and the mulberry. Many vineyards and olive » 
plantations have been established, and flourish well, while extenare 
fields of good tobacco alternate with the other species of cultivatidu 
It IS considered probable that silk and dried fruits will shortly enter* 
into the exports of the colony, nor is it unreasonable to suppose thatr 
the capabilities of the soil remain as yet incompletely developed^ 
Its richness is singular ; yet for the food of civilized man nature ia 
New South Wales has produced spontaneously nothing. Trees of 
gigEUitic growth, flowers of brilliant hues, and wholesome pastures,, 
aboond ; but the forests are not hung with fruits, the fields are not 
oovered with grain-bearing grasses, and edible roots in this divicdoD 
of the island are unknown. Yet, as we have said, to the hardy 
settler willing fi>r a while to eat bread by the sweat of his browv 
and aocnmulato fortune by diligent industry, no country in the 
world is more favorable for settlement There is a fine contrast be- 
tween the bleak desolations of the Blue Mountains and the fertility 
of the lower provinces : the one wild and terrible *, .\iie o\)ckfi.t ^tftp 

iting a pleasant prospect of green and beautiM ^oaaXTO^ \c^»A 
9 
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by swarming flocks, with towns, and villages, and decorated tULiSi 
^ih cultivated lands, and all the signs of a complete civilizatkm. 
Cattle thrive well in New South Wales, where the pastures are 
flweet and wholesome, fattening the animals well, if not with un« 
usual rapidity. The produce of grain and vegetables will always 
gupply the colony with cheap provisions ; but its chief commercial 
wealth at present is in the pastures, where the millions of pounds 
of wool are produced which now form so important an article of ex- 
change for the manufactured fabrics of Great Britain. 

This general sketch will afford an idea of the region first colo- 
nized by the English in January, 1788. The early years of the set- 
tlement were far from prosperous. Idleness, ignorance, crime, and 
general demoralization prevailed. Some of the convicts were hanged. 
Others killed themselves by excess, and others fell under the knives 
of their comrades. And, as usual, ai^ong a community fbr the most 
part criminal, offences were rarely punished, because the offenders 
could not be discovered. There is a strange fidelity among the 
wicked. Men who would rob one another, steal a pittance of food, 
and quarrel with one another until knives were drawn, refused to 
betray a fellow-culprit. 

The great difficidty in any colony is its support during the early 
▼ears of its existence. From the first, this object was steadily kepi 
in view by Governor Philip ; but the idleness and inaptitude of the 
settlers — who had not chosen the best field for farming operations — 
contributed to bring the community into danger of famine. Gulti- 
Tation proceeded slowly and irregularly, the stores were wasted and 
stolen, the provisions decreased, and scarcity threatened. After two 
▼ears' struggles the rations were reduced, and the colony languished 
in despondency. While, however, the spirit of industry flagged, 
and the laud lay untilled in spite of the danger, an eager attention 
was given to any rumor which seemed to promise wealth without 
labor. The curse of many colonics has been a mine of gold, a grove 
of spice trees, or a bank of costly pearls, for they allure men fiom 
industry to spoil the earth of its natural treasures. An impostor 
i^nong the convicts knew the temper of his companions. With 
a brass buckle and a guinea he manufactured specimens of 
predous ore, and, displaying them, endeavored to get clothes 
provisions from the stores as the reward of his discovery. 3\ 
deoeit was detected, and the impostor flogged for his firaud. 
miserable man afterwards ended his life on the scaflfold. 

A flagstaff was now erected at the entrance of Port Ji 
pgnal the arrival of any ship : as the provisions sank, 
IQxioas eye was tamed upofn thA «Uff« desiring the expected 
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Alone, on that remote, inhospitable coast, they dreaded the horrore of 
finuino, though sfmicwhut relieved by the Mipplies of fish brought in 
three times a week, uud distributed in efjual rations to the whole 
oommunity. The j^vcrnor made no exception in his own favor, 
&ring as the rest fared ; and when a party was collected at the 
government, hou^e, each guest was requested to bring a ^:upply of 
provisions for himself. In 17U0, though the rations had been re- 
duced by one half, there were only four months' sup])lios in the 
oolony, and some measures were neircj^sary to check the apprrach of 
famine. It was rersolved to plant a settlement on NoHbik I^'land• 
Two hundred and one convicts, men, women, and childi-en, were sent 
thither, and a vessel was despatched to Batavia for supplies. The 
SiriuSy bearinfT her criminid burthen to Norfolk Island, landeil them, 
and wafi imme^liately afterwards wrecked uiwn the coast. A \ofij 
hill was observed, whither at evening enomKius flights of birds pro- 
ceeded from the sea, where all day they collected food. Their eggs 
were gathered in vast quantities, and when fires were kindlcl to 
attract their noti(%, the birds came down in such numbers, that 2000 
or 3000 were taken every night. From the circumstance of this 
occurring at a time of great need, these birds were called the Birds 
of Providence. 

Meanwhile more convicts arrived at Port Jackson ; death struck 
down numbers of the first comers; sickness prostrated nearly 
500 at a time ; and a state of demoralization followed which ren- 
dered the young oolony of New South Wales a lazar-housc of crime 
and misery. Five men, endeavoring to escape, put to sea in a Ixnit, 
steered for Otaheite, and were doubtless drowned in the abysses of 
the Pacific. Many of the Irish started off, intending to travel 
across the whole region, and reach China overland — for only so far 
had our knowledge of the country then proceeded. Prolmbly they 
were killed by the natives, though some of them may have become 
domesticated among them, and, aidopting their customs, sank into the 
savage state. NesLt year ten 8hi])8 arrived wkh upwards of IMOjl 
convicts, and their coming imparted an air of life and activity to the^,^ 
infant city of Sydney. Various public works and buildings were 
commenced ; tanks were cut in the rocks to provide against dry 
seasons ; and fresh land was got ready for the cultivation of Indian 
ourn. Some of the ships, after discharging their cargoes, were cm* 
pilojed with considerable success in the whiido fisheries ; while many 
of the convicts were for good behavior released, on condition of re* 
Budning in the country to fulfil the terms of their sentence, while 
* Ihose who had already passed their terms, and wece ^\ll\\\^ Xi^ ~~ 

BD, received alktiuents o£ land* 



'i 
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At the end of 1791, when the colony had been established four 
years, the public live-stock oonsbted of one aged stallion, one mare, 
two young stallions, two colts, sixteen cows, two calves, one ram, 
fidy ewes, six lambs, one boar, fourteen sows, and twenty-two pigs. 
The cultivated ground amounted to three hundred acres of maize, 
forty of wheat, six of barley, one of oats, four of vines, and eighty- 
iix of garden ground, besides seventeen under culture by the sol- 
diers of the colonial corps. These were the humble beginnings of 
that wealthy colony, to which, in the first half of tlie year 1850, 
we exported more yards of cotton cloth than to the whole Austrian 
empire. When we reach the present state of the province it will 
be seen what advance has been made. 

Six years after the foundation of tihe settlement, a church was 
built of wood and thatch, costing £40, and employed during the 
week as a school-house, where two hundred children were instructed 
by the chaplain. Meanwhile the mortality increasetl, provisions ran 
low, and famine again became imminent. All the while the utmost 
discontent prevailed. Fifty-three persons were missing at one time, 
ftll of whom had deserted in the delusive hope of re«iching China 
overland. Crimes and punishments multiplieii, and the inllmcy of 
the colony was passed in the most dishesirtening •confusion. Drunk- 
enness and gambling demoralized the community, the spirit of sloth 
invaded it, and it became dependent on importations of com. The 
Kve stock, however, increased. A few animals strayed, and some 
jears after there was discovered on the banks of the Nepean river 
A herd of upwards of sixty cattle, wandering over pastures of fine 
•weet grass, thinly scattered over with trees, and dotted with large 
ponds. Upon the surfiioe of these sheets of water, fringed with 
beautiful shrubs, ducks and black swans swam to and fVo. Perceiv- 
ing the value of a wild breed of cattle near the settlement, the 
ffovemor arranged that no part of this fertile tract — to this day 
known as the Cow-Pastures — should be aUotted. In consequence 
^ of this the animals multiplied so rapidly, that before 1813 the 
60,000 acres were unequal to contain tiiem. A severe drought fol* 
lowing, they died by thousands ; and from that period the Pastures 
were allotted, and the wild herds retreated to a greater distance from 
the sea. 

Oaptain Hunter, the second governor of the colony, was an ad- 
Tenturons man. He explored the country, and enlarged the boon- 
daries of the settlement. Several valuable discoveries were made 
daring his administration. In 1796, some men, fishing in a little baj 
HDnsiderably to the north of Port Jackson, found, at a little distanoe 
Aom the baachy quantities of oool BcaW^x^ ^xei tbe ground. Near 
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the spot a considerable river, now named the Hunter, dischargog 
itself into the sea. The valuable mineral wus obtained in abui>* 
dance, and a township has now been e:«tablLshcd there, which supplies . 
the whole colony with this fuel. A lurge trade in lime, obtained irom 
immense quantities of ojster-shells thix>wii up on the beach, is oar^ 
lied on at this place — appropriately named Newcastle. 

Through all its struggles Sydney continued to rise, and by slow 
degrees free settlers from England arrived. Government provided 
their pa&f^age, their tools and implements, allotments of land, pro- 
visions for two years, and clothes for one. Soldiers and convicts 
also turned farmers, and individual instances of prosperity encour- 
aged the rest. One man, to whom Governor Philip had in 1792 
granted a ewe for breeding, found himself in seven years proprietor 
of 116 sheep, and on the high road to opulence. While some ap- 
plied themselves to the rearing of flocks and herds, others pursued 
agriculture, and many beautiful farms were cstablLshed on the banlu 
of streams near the little town of Sydney. A gradual change 
came over the face of the province. From a wild forest it became 
a pastoral country, with houses, stacks, and sheds, fields well fenced, 
and all the usual features of well-directed industry. In the last 
year of the eighteenth century a great flood took place. From some 
Quknown cause, the river Hawkesbury swelled to an enormous vol- 
ume ; and a settler, whose dwelling stood on a hill, near a beautiful 
bend of the stream, saw at one moment, floating with the flood, no 
less than thirty wheat-stacks, on some of which were numerous pigs 
and poultry, vainly seeking refiige from the rising of the waters. 
The consequences of this disaster were most calamitous. Wheat 
rose to 30s. a bushel in a colony where it had at times been thrown 
to the pigs, and Indian com Ix^ame equally scarce. 

In course of time roads were made through difierent parts of the 
oolony ; and, in 1813, when the settlers resolved to widen their ter- 
ritory, a passage was found across the Blue Mountains. A drought 
in the maritime plains and valleys compelled the colonists to seek 
pasturage beyond ; and, driving their sheep and cattle through the 
passes, they came down upon the plentiful plains of Bathurst. An 
excellent road, 100 miles in length, now connects Sydney and the 
town which soon sprang up in the new territory. 

In Governor Bligh's time an insurrection ujiset the government, 
which was with difficulty restored. A contest then broke out be- 
tween two parties in the oominunity — the Exclusiouists, who, in 
the petty pride of honesty, refused to associate, even in the offioei m 
o£ (^rity, with the tainted population ; and the Emanai^giuite^^^Al^fl 
eoosidered that a oonvict, after hk term of puu\di\neii\. «x.^^ani^'^0iB 
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as good as any other man. The first endeaTorcd to stiftnp the crim- 
inal with an ineffkceahle brand of infamy ; the second, perhaps too 
hurriedly, sought to produce a mingling of the convicted and uncoD- 
Tictcd classes. The governor, Maquarrie, famous for his success in 
road-making, exerted himself phiknthropically to raise the convicts 
from their degradation, and thus came into collision with the senti- 
mentality of a few little-minded Exclusionists. During the twelve 
years of his administration New South Wales increased in extent 
and prosperity, while the boundaries of discovery were pushed 
Btill further westward. Bathurst Plains, and the ways to them, 
were discovered ; the district of Argyle was opened to the enter- 
prise of the settlers ; two rivers, the Lachlan and the Maquarrie, 
were traced beyond the Blue Mountains, until they were sup- 
posed to flow into pathless swamps; while northwards the river 
Hastings, with a large tract of pasture-land, called Liverpool Plains, 
was discovered. A penal settlement for the punishment of refrao* 
tory convicts was formed on the Emu Plains; another at Newcas- 
tle, near the mouth of the Hunter ; and a third at Port Maquarrie, 
At the mouth of the Hastings, about 180 miles north of Sydney. 
When Maquarrie's administration began, the settlement was in a 
state of imbecility, disabled by privation, the country impenetrablA 
beyond forty miles of Sydney, agriculture indifferently carried on, 
commerce only beginning, and no revenue; famine ever on tho 
threshold, factions continually alive, public buildings filing into 
ruin, a few miserable roads oommencMxl, a people deprcsaod by pov- 
erty, abased by crime, and utterly careless of religion. He left it 
with brightening prospects, with an enlivening energy pervading tha 
community, and elevated hopes moving men to vigorous action. The 
port-dues of Sydney had risen, from 1810 to 1822, from £8000 to 
£30,000 per annum. A population of 29,783, of whom 13,814 
were convicts, now labored with energy for the public good. From 
that period Oie struggles of the colony were less severe, and its 
strength was greater. Accounts of its resources were circulated 
throughout Great Britain ; men brought home fortunes, and those 
who emigrated in poverty counted their acres and their flocks by 
thousands. To trace the progress of the settlement to its present 
condition, through every change of fortune, would be an interesting 
task, but it would be incompatible with our limits. A glance at its 
actual state, however, is necessary. 

Among the twenty-one counties into which the territory of New 

South Wales is divided, Cumberland is the most populous and iin- 

portant, though not the most fertile. The capital, Sydney, with Um 

pneperouM towns of Paramatta, Windsor, Liverpool, and othsB^ 
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give it proeiiiinenee. It ot^n.-ri^t-i of un uijiiLatiCj: j .■.'.:.. -•-•.•..':*:ag 
nom north to south 5o miles, 21A from the Uiac ot' tbv Hlot 
MoantaiDS to the coast, which is broken by many creeka azyl inktii 
of which the noble harbor of Port Jackson is the most remarkable. 
Netr the sea the soil is poor and nnprodacUTe, but inbnd the ooni^ 
try improves, the woods thin, the ^^eys beocmie verdant, and tlw 
huls ezoesf<ivc1y fertile. The borders of the Hawkes^^orv and X^ 
pean rivers are covered with rich soil, spread over extecisire flata^ 
finely oultivated. Good water is not plentiful, though by bcrinff 
wells this might in a great measure Ije reme'lied. There are 1^X^,000 
acres in the county, of which little more than a third L? fit f4>r pio^ 
itable cultivation. All the good land has been granteil away ; bul 
a carious fact is, that the greatest abundance of water is tjoiA OB 
the most ungracious soils. 

The next county southward is Camden, with 60 mV^xS of C O M ^ 
line, and a breadth of 55. It is more moontainoos than Cumber* 
land, with lof^y timber, alternating with tracts of great fertilitj. 
niawara district contains 150,000 acres of fine deep soQ, wfaoM 
rich qualities may be perpetually prese r ved by a manure of docajed 
shells found upon the shore. The most delightful landscapes abound 
in this favored region, wooded hills, and beaatifol streams ; whik 
the Shoal Haven River, navigable for ships of eighty or n:ncty torn, 
bears its produce to the capital. The 60,000 acres of the Cow* 
Pastures are now sheep-fimns, well watered. There are iy> impov- 
tuit towns in this county. 

Next to this is Argyle, a lofty, rugged district, well timbered, 
but containing many broad, bare levels, like Goulboum l'!a:r..*,wh»^ 
an twenty miles long, and ten wide. Two reniarka'!<; lakes — 
George and Buthun<t — exL^t here, sufiprj^ed to be of r'?r/.nt farm»- 
tion. The natives, indeed, declare that they remem^^r the ferial 
when their beds were dry. Bathurst County lies inlarid, due west 
of Cumberland, divided from it by the Blue 3Iountaiuf ; it is 72 
miles long by 68 wide, approaching in shape an irr^rgijlar srjoare. 
Downs, like those of Susisex, extend along the banks of th'i; Maquarrie 
for more than 100 miles, and among them Bathunt I'iains, con- 
taining upwards of 50,000 acres of the most fertile land, with a 
eool climate that reddens the cheels of children. 

North of Cumberland oonnUns that of Northum^>!rrknd, mea»> 
vring about 60 miles by 50. Its general appearance u uij^lulatinf^ 
with high table-lands among the hills. Here are the coaUrainea, 
near one of the principal towns — Newcastle — with the productifv 
fiurms which dot the valley of the Hunter — a stream navinUe te 
mmU enft 50 nulai firDm the ml BcmIi naj MmBd w^ n 
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bat frequent and yiolent floods interrupt the navigation. The coal, 
fimnd in most parts of New South Wales, is most abundant here. 
A oompany obtained a grant of the mines from government, and, io 
1836, 12,646 tons were delivered at the pits* mouth, at 9s. a ton. 
Steamers, introduced five years before, now plj so frecjuentlj along 
that remote coast, that the demand has enormously increased. In 
this Land of Anomalies the coal district is the most fertile, fbr not 
even the rich vales of the Hawkesbury or Nepcan can vie with 
the borders of the Hunter River. Maitland is the laro^st town, 
and its market supplies Sydney with potatoes, tobacco, cheese, and 
batter. The disbict is liable to one great evil — namely, the fre- 
qaency of floods, which often rise forty or sixty feet, pouring 
urough the valley, and sweeping away all traces of cultivation. 

Of the counties still imperfectly known, only partially colonized, 
and almost completely undeveloped, there are Bligh, Brisbane, 
Durham, Gloucester, Wellington, Philip, Hunter, Roxburgh, Cook, 
Oeorgiana, Westmoreland, King, Murray, St. Vincent, Stanley, 
and Maquarrie. Dbtributcd among the whole are about forty-fivtt 
''chief towns," above which Sydney stands the mistress of them 
aU. 

Port Jackson, with an entrance three-quarters of a mile wide, a 
length of fifteen, and a breadth of three, would afford shelter to 
fleets of the largest eke. Around it spreads a panorama of varied 
landscapes. Towards the sea are scattered picturesque islets; 
northward rise long chains of rugged clifl[s ; southward the wide 
harbor of Botany Say extends ; and westward the stately forest, 
broken by occasional clearings, still remii^ds the spectator that he 
18 in a new country, fresh from nature, with all the features of 
jouth impressed upon it. 

The city of Sydney covers a considerable space of ground. It 
18 laid out on a regular plan, with straight streets crossing at right 
angles, and adorned with many large and some elegant buildinss. 
Quays, wharfs, and forts, government buildings, churches, hospitala, 
hotels, custom-houses, newspaper offices, barracks, assembly-roomB, 
postrofficcs, police offices, market-places, banks, insurance-offices, 
chapels, theatres, and a cathedral, adorn streets lively with the rattle 
of superb carriages, cabs, horsemen, and omnibuses. There is little 
in Sydney to distinguish it from an English town, except the sceneiy 
mxrroundmg it, for scarcely a street is not called after some name 
fiumliar in ** the old country." The ** Sydney Morning Herald*" 
the " Sydney Chronicle," the " Atlas," " BeU's Life in Sydney," 
tbe " Daily Advertiser," the " Australian Journal," and the 
^'Bjinej Ooazdian," exist to impress on the settler's sund, tlial 
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&i leaving his mother-land he has not left the luxury of newspaper! 
and leading articles. 

In the market-place of this flourishing city we find wheat at 4s. 
flie bushel of sixty pounds, and Indian com at Is. Gd. ; potatoes 
•ft £Q a ton ; beef at 2d. or 3d. a pound ; fresh butter Is., tea 2s., 
moist sugar 3d., tobacco 9d., candles 4d., mutton 1 Jd. or 2d., veal 
4d., and bread, best quality, I4d. a pound. All other articles of 
eonsumption are in proportion. Fruit is excessively cheap. Most 
of the neighboring counties contribute to supply Sydney with pro- 
Tisions, consumed by a population of 60,000 persons. Tlie most 
ttpensive part of living is house-rent, for a moderate habitation, 
unfurnished, can be hired for nothing less than £100 a year. The 
nomber of houses in Sydney is about 7500 ; and in the whole col> 
ODj little more than 35,000. 

Of the other towns in New South Wales, numerous as they are, 
a detailed description cannot .be afforded. They are all similar to 
Sydney in plan and aspect, differing only in size and situation, 
md the character of the public buildings. When wo estimate their 
number, consider the commerce which supports them, and glance 
Hi their rapid growth in a region where, sixty years ago, there was 
not a village standing, it is with excusable pride that we point to 
New South Wales as an example of national energy. 

Sixteen years ago the population of New South Wales was 
T7,096. In eight years it rose to 173,377, and is now more than 
£20,000, in the proportion of 60 women to 100 men. The ex- 
ports average three millions, and the imports more than two millions 
and a half a year ; while the revenue, now increasing at the rato 
tf £10,000 a quarter, has risen from £183,218, in 1836, to £288,- 
044, in 1849. Sixteen million pounds of wool are annually pro- 
duced in this colony, where, as we have shown, there existed, in 
1791, 1 ram, 50 ewes, and 6 lambs. Contrasting with that ao- 
oountof live-stock, the following figures appear startling : — 98,000 
horses; 1,366,200 homed cattle; 6,530,000 sheep; and myriads 
cf pigs, the descendants of that solitary boar which, sixty years 
•go, reprc^ntcd the species in New South Wales. Now, if the 
reader recollects the account of the land then under culture, he will 
hear without surprise that nearly 200,000 acres are now annually 
cultivated, producing more than 3,000,000 bushels of grain, and 
60,000 tons of potatoes, tobacco, and grasses for hay. It is neo- 
assary thus to introduce a few figures in illustration of this interestf- 
ing subject. 

^oince 1840 no convict-ship has debarked its com^V!mo Xyo^t^^'O. 
at. the harbor of Sydney j and, since its emaxiC;\^\ioTi ItQii&L ^dsaia 
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eone, tbe colony has received the right of partial self-govemmeiifti 
returning its own representatives. Recently an amended constitih 
tion has been granted it, and, blessed with these advantages, wo 
may look to its continued progress among the most prosperous col* 
onies in the world. Vessels continually leave our own shoref 
bound for this " land of plenty;'' but we fear that many are di»> 
appointed through the extravagance of their expectations. Ths 
earth was given to man, that he should live on it by labor ; and 
the slothful will find in New South Wales, as at home, that they 
may wait long at their doors before sixpenny pieces will fall like 
the manna from heaven. 

The colony contiguous to New South Wales is Souih Australta, 
It was originally projected in 1831, when a committee was formed 
in London for establishing a chartered company to settle the coud- 
try. The project failed ; but three years 4ater another association 
M>plied for an act of Parliament to erect South Australia into a 
British province. Meetings were held, the preliminary arrange- 
ments were carefully made, and a colony was established. Its ter- 
ritory extends from the 122d to the 141st degree of east longitude, 
and runs up northward as &r as the 26th parallel of latitude. 
There was for some time a discussion as to boundaries ; but the 
governments of Adelaide and Sydney have amicably adjusted the 
point, and marked a line to the distance of 123 miles from the 
coast. The shore is wild, and broken by many bays, into which 
the Southern Ocean rolls in tremendous breakers. In the watera 
of Encounter Bay — always white with foam — a successful whale 
fishery is carried on. The first settlement formed by the South 
Australian Company was at Ringsoote, in Kangaroo Island, off 
the shores of Nepean Bay^ at the mouth of St. Vincent's Gulf. A 
town was laid out, and some houses built ; but the place was o£Bh 
dally abandoned some years ago, though a pretty seaport town 
remains, with a good harl)or. Penetrating the gulf about seventy 
miles, we reach Port Adelaide, and landing, proceed towards toe 
town. Vilhiges, cottages, and farms, are scattered over the mono^ 
onous flats, and, after traversing the swamps near the sea, the emi- 
mnt finds himself on the Park Lands, rich and beautiful, where 
Adelaide stands on the first elevated ground. Westward lie the 
plains of Adelaide, with the sea running up St. Vincent's Golf; 
eastward a richly-wooded country extends down to the valley of the 
Murray, beyond which spread forest and plains as far as the heigfafti 
of ** Lofty Kango." Lower down, and separated by the valley of 
the Torrens from the upper town, stands South Adelaide on a flii 
mir&oe. li is large, and dsnadg VraoLV, and isscaak the oommeraal 
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of the city, containing the government-hoase and other 

Sblio stractores. Some handsome edifioen have been erected ; and 
Indley Street and Rundle Street would do no discredit to a Beo- 
ond-daas city in England. Churches, schools,- banks, and other 
buildines decorate the broad thoroughfares, and outside a pron^ 
enade, half a mile wide, runs round the city. Its inhabitants hers 
enjoy the mild evenings, and crowd upon it, like our own citizeof 
in the parks, with cheerful faces, doubtless sometimes contrasting 
flieir position with that of those whom they have Icfb behind to 
tftruggie with extravagant competitors in the mother country. Lib- 
tie more than twelve years have passed since the first wooden dwel- 
ling was erected on the spot where now stands Adelaide, the capital 
of South Australia. 

The general resources of the colony are oonsiderable. The 
copper mines of Kaprunda are supposed to be immensely rich, and 
other minerals have been discoveroa which may be expected to form 
the materials of future prosperity. The climate is favorable to the 

Sowth of fruit, even of the tropical kinds. The loquot, the guava, 
e orange, and the banana, flourish well, but slowly ; while the 
vine, the fig, and the pomegranate attain a suberb maturity, with 
English fruits of every description. The climate of the plains is 
altogether different from that of the hills; while the latter ave 
white with snow, the former are warmed by a glowing sun. On th» 
lowlands the forest-trees of Europe have a stunted growth, but in 
elevated situations they thrive to perfection. Qt)06eberries and cu^ 
lants also bear only on the hills. Two extremes of climate pr^ 
Tail in South Australia. In the early part of the year the nana 
&11 copiously, the whole land is brightly green, and vegetation 
thrives in luxuriant richness ; later, the sun is intensely hot, the 
earth is almost herbless, millions of grasshoppers swarm over the 
ground, but the air, though hot and calm, is breathed without difGU 
oalty. In August the uiermometer ranges about 59^, and risea 
till January, when it is often 106j-^, descending in July to 55® at 
two p. M., the hottest hour of the day. This climate is exceedingly 
nlubrious ; even the most heated winds are light and agreeaUe. 
It is of course subject to the ordinary maladies common to most 
regions ; but there are no dangerous indigenous complaints, and it 
is, in the opinion of a well-informed traveller, " one of the health- 
iest countries in the world;'' — but it is important to remember 
ooe fiict, a universal knowledge of which might have kept death 
eot of many homes — that the climate of South Australia and of 
Sjdney is fatal to persons of oonsomptive habits. As in New 
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South Wales, the summer of Europe is winter here, and the wintet 
summer. 

The soil of this oolony is not hotter than that of New South 
WaleS) and inferior to that of Van Diemen's Land, yet the crops 
produced in it are finer than those of the other provinces. Tha 
agriculturists of South Australia, less dependent on pasture, haw 
applied themselves more studiously to cultivation ; and the mosi 
magnificent specimen of wheat ever exhibited in our markets was 
grown by them. The province contains an area of about 324,000 
square miles, or in round numbers 207,000,000 acres. The settled 
territory, however, occupies no more than 4000 miles, or 7,000,000 
acres, and even in this a large portion of country, at present desert, 
is included. About 500,000 acres have been purchased for cultiv^^ 
tion, besides large tracts for sheep and cattle pastures. The rate of 

Progress in the colony may be indicated by a few facts : — In 1 845, 
8,848 acres of wheat were sown ; in 1846, 26,135 ; while oats 
increased 7000 acres. In one year 400 names were added to the 
list of landed proprietors. The produce of the colony, therefore, 
exceeds its capability of consumption, so that, while in 1839 
the price of fiour in South Australia was £120 a ton, it is now 
about £12. The increase of stock was equally rapid: cattle and 
sheep stations were established immediately afler the fi)rmation of 
the colony, and the wild nutritive herbage so abundant gave nourish- 
ment in 1844 to 355,700 sheep ; in the next year to 480,669 ; and 
now to about 1.200,000, with an increase of 200,000 annually. There 
are in the colony also about 80,000 cattle imported principally from 
New South Wides, with 6000 horses, and about 2i5,000 pigs and 
goats. 

Though not so rapid in its recent development as New South 
Wales, South Australia prospered better during the early years of 
its existeuco as an English oolony. The encampment at Rapid Bay, 
with the rude gardens at first laid out, was soon abandoned, though 
some traces of them may still be seen, as well as some curious ovens 
scooped in the banks by the first settlers. The situation was deserted 
for the site of the present capital, planned on an extensive scale. 
A thousand acres were surveyed — seven hundred on the south, and 
three hundred on the north of the river, and the streets, crossing at 
right angles, are from one to two chains in vridth. No oonvicts 
were ever allowed to be imported. All religious denominations wers 
encouraged by an equality of rights. The town lots were put at 
£2, 10s. an acre, the country at £1 — half the money thus raised 
being added to the colonial fund, and half applied to bring oul 
laborerB and niechaoios* The vbIkia of tha town land has risea to 
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XIOOO an acre. Afler the first, new settlers oontinnallj arriyed; 
flocks of sheep and herds of cattle were brought from Van Diemen'i 
Land, and everj artisan skilled in house-building was engaged al 
irages varying from seven to ten guineas a week. Men earned much 
money ; but uneducated poverty, suddenly prosperous, is apt to nm 
into excess ; and sawders and splitters, earning in two days enough to 
riot on all the rest of the week, drank rum and beer until an empty 
pocket indtfced' them to resume work. Bullock-drivers, and othen 
of their class, became dainty, and drank only claret and champagne ; 
while many, who in their own country wanted the necessaries of 
life, staked £50 on the toss of a halfpenny. The sale of liquor waa 
a proBperous trade. One publican made £10,000 in three years. 
While this fhctitious prosperity endured, hardy Bushmen from New 
South Wales came down to Adelaide with their flocks and herds to* 
Bell, cows at £40 each, bullocks £100 a pair, meat at 2s. a pound, 
bread at half-a-crown the four pound loaf, flour at £120, and pota- 
toes at £30 a ton. Thus things stood for some time in 1839. All 
was done on a large scale. Surveyors marked the land in a circle 
of twenty-five miles into lots, which were bought by speculators, 
who drew clever plans, marked Islington, Kensington, BrightoOi 
Paynham, and Walkerville, and advertised them as town lots. A 
mania followed. People ran deeply into speculation, money flowed 
like water, and excitement rose to a spring tide of excess. An 
usual, panic trod on the heels of this pernicious fever, and in 1840 
hundreds of laborers crowded the streets of Adelaide, begging for 
employment at the lowest rate of wages. The colony became in- 
▼olved in debt, and when Governor Grey arrived in 1841, all credit 
was destroyed, and ruin hung over the settlers. The government 
expenditure had risen to £loO,000. In two years an honest B/d^ 
ministration reduced it to £30,000, though a loan was effected from 
New South Wales, and public works were commenced to prevent 
thepoor from starving. 

Kurming operations had not been vigorously commenced ; bat 
DOW, when the mania was over, and wholesome industry revived, 
fiunilies settled in the bush, lands were bought, cleared, and fenced, 
pat under cultivation, and covered with magnificent crops. Hedge- 
rows lined the roads, cottages dotted the fields, stacks and ricks 
ajHrong up, reapers and sowers multiplied, the plough went through 
l&e furrow, ana befi>re the end of twelve montns provisions became 
abundant In two years more the colony, with brightening pros- 
pects, took rank with the other Australian settlements. 

The seaport lies several miles from the town, and \^ c^c^tccv^k^i^ 
with it by a good macadamized road, trftyeisel «vex^ Y^^os V] 
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Benger cars — (fares, sixpence). A spacious basin, lined with wbaift, 
receives the shipping ; and along the highway teams of oxen are 
continually moving, carrying British manufactures to the town, or 
Australian produce to the port. There are several good inns on the 
roadside, with ruddy-faced bar-maids — everything, indeed, familiar 
to the Engliish eye, except the landscape and the people ; for the 
newly-arrived emigrant would never recognize in the stalwart fel- 
lows, well mounted and clothed, who ride to and fro over their own 
fiurms, the thin and sickly creatures who would at home have broken 
etones in the yard of a workhouse. 

Round Adelaide lie three principal divisions of the colony : the 
north, or sheep, cattle, and great mineral district ; the east, famed 
for agriculture and pasture; and the south, combining cultivation, 
rearing of cattle and sheep, fishing and mining. A vast quantity of 
level land, covered with crops of rich grass, and unencumbered with 
trees, affords the finest pasture. In 1S43 lead and copper were 
discovered, and now gold is also known to exist in many perts of 
the colony. The discovery of these treasures, instead of producing 
its legitimate effect, caused another mania. A prospect of scaixjity 
hung over the colony. A noble harvest was r^y to bend before 
the sickle, but the community was mad with the rage for mining, 
while the winter threatened to close in and cut off the proniise of 
land. Enormous sums were offered for reapers. " GrcntJcmen and 
ladies sallied forth with sickles, even with scissors," to save the har- 
vest, and the military and police were called out They marched in 
battalions, and attacked the standing com ; great exertions were 
made ; many granaries were filled ; but over hundreds of acres of 
the ripe grain fell and rotted to the earth. But this fever was of 
brief duration, and we now witness in South Australia the spectacle 
of an industrious community of settlers with a profitable division of 
labor — some at the mines, some in the fields, some in the pastures, 
engaged in developing to their own advantage the reaooroes of a 
wealthy soil. The population within the last ten years has risen 
from 10,115 to 38,666 — or 286 per cent. An increasing com- 
merce is carried on with the mother country, which in the first six 
months of 1850 exported to its young o£&pring as many yards of 
cotton cloth as to the whole of Denmark. 

Western Auttrcdia^ at the Swan river settkmont, is another 
English colony. It is situated on the western coast, neariy qyposiii 
New South Wales, and 36 degrees of longitude to the westwiad of 
it. The place was discovered in 1697 by the Dutchman Ylaming, 
who named it from the black swans found floating on the 
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Dbe first settlement took place in 1830, in somewhat an unusoal 
Buuuier. A few private individuals, in consideration of immense 
pants of land, undertook to colonize the province, on condition of 
restoring the grants if their engagements were not fulfilled within 
a given time. Great difficulty was at first experienced, but Western 
Australia, like her sister colonies on the same mighty island, has 
■trogglod through her difficulties, and promises soon to prosper welL 
Beyond a line of barren country bordcriDg the sea the land is very 
fertile. In the neighborhood of the priuci[>al settlements, Perth 
and Freemantle, it is hilly and bare ; but most of the poor soil is 
oapable of improvement, and admirably adaptc^l to the cultivation 
of the grape. There is a vine in the government garden at l^erth, 
wliich, planted as a cutting, sent forth shoots sixteen and one half 
feet long in the second year, and yielded more than four hundred 
weight of fruit. The climate of this productive region is salubri- 
ous .and pleasant, though not, as some writers assert, superior to thai 
of the other colonics. The rains are more abundant and regular ; 
bat while this fertilizes the soil, it does not favorably or otherwise 
aflect the atmosphere. The waters on the coast swarm with fish, 
and whales gambol in shoals a few miles from the shore. Oil iB 
therefore a principal article of export, and the enterprising Ameri- 
eans have sometimes engaged as many as three hundred sliipe along 
these distant shores. 

Freemantle is a port town at the mouth of the Swan river. Two 
miles up is Perth, the capital, and, seven miles further, Guildford, 
where the rich com lands commence. There are several other set- 
tlements, all in steady and vigorous, if not rapid, growth. 

In 1 838 two British vessels sailed to colonize Port Essington, on 
Ihe northern coast, where one or two attempts had already been 
made without success. The situation of the new settlement is at 
the utmost point of North Australia. There was found, to the 
aatonishment of our countrymen, a community of Australian Chrish 
tians, with churches of their own, which had alrcarly elementary 
instniction in the arts of civilization. To the Dutch belongs the 
jniae of thus planting, at this remote point, what may be the seeda 
of a great change in the condition of the native people. We have 
BOW a settlement there which, like the others, thrives with conadcr- 
aUe aoooess. There is a splendid harbor, capable of sheltering the 
Ingest fleet The soil of the territory — by some described as very 
poor — 18 in ideality very prodoctive. Industrious settlers could 
Onltiyate with much suoocss crops of rice, cotton, and indigo, of the 
flaest quality: but there is one drawback — the climate. This, 
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though not in itself unhealthy, is unsuited to the European consti- 
tution ; though it is believed that when the seasons, atmospherio 
changes, and other peculiarities of the place are thoroughly undcF- 
stood, temperance will destroy the viridence of the ground fevei. 
Abundance of fresh water exists, and already, from the little begii^ 
nings described, this settlement develops towards prosperity. 

Among the continental nations it is believed to have been estab- 
lished with purely political views. The French especially describe 
it as the opening of a port to the south of the Indian Archipelago, 
near the Dutch possessions, to counteract the influence of Holland 
in those seas. llowever this may be, it is certain that the Malay 
trade is expected to be attracted thither, and that already many a 
fleet of Indian prahus, laden with tea, sugar, salt fish, and other 
commodities, come to bargain for British cottons. As at our new 
settlement of Labuan, many opportunities of profit occur at Port 
Essington without effect, from the absence of European merchants 
to take advantage of them. At either place an enterprising trader, 
with £2000 or £3000 at his command, could speedily realize a for* 
tune by trading with the Malays. From an early date the mdo 
vessels of the Indian islanders have visited this coast in search of 
Bcaslugs for the Chinese market. They would gladly collect for Port 
Essington the costly products of their islands, and barter them for 
cottons and utensils of rude earthenware. An account of their an* 
dent traflic carried on between the Indian islands and the northern 
coast of Australia would afford a most original picture of human 
industry, but we are compelled to forego it, and pass to the condik^ 
ing portion of our subject. 

Outlying the southern coast of Australia, as Ceylon outJies the 
Indian continent. Van Diemen^s Land appears, separated from tha 
mainland by a broad channel, known as Bass' Straits. Numenras 
islands are sprinkled over these mid-lying waters — some inhabited, 
others so surrounded by reefis, and so beaten by surges in eternal 
commotion, that they are unapproachable. The moat northern pdnt 
of Van Diemen's I^nd is about 120 miles distuit from the moal 
Bouihem point of Australia. The oountry is equal in siie to Irdand» 
more mountainous than the great neighboring region, more fbll of 
yariety, and traced with more charms of scenery. The hills, ruj^ 
ing in elevation from 4000 to 5000 feet, do not ran in unbroken 
ranges, but are crossed by fine valleys, watered by many beantiflil 
streams. Limestone abounds, and iron and coal will probably faa 
discovered in large quantities. Where cultivation has commenoedi 
the soil is found to be partly a rich vegetable mould, partly mixad 
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with sand and flint, but almost everywhere fertile. The ootst iv 
diversified — here projecting in promontories, there retiring into 
bays, with many commodious harbors, and the mouths of some coo- 
siderable streams. The Derwent, on whose border stands Hobart 
Town, on the south of the island, is a broad, deep, salt water stream, 
free from rock or shoal, and navigable for vessels of heavy burthen. 
On the north, the Tamar pours into Bass' Straits, with LaunccstoD 
near its mouth — a convenient port, though obstructed by a bar. 
These two towas, the twin capitals of the odony, are situatol in th^ 
midst of beautiful scenery — the one under the shelter of Mount 
Wellington, the other in the midst of a gently undulating country, 
varied with woods and pasture lands. Their progress has not beoi 
regular, the southern outstripping the northern city in commerce' 
and industry, thoui;h Launceston now promises to attract consider- 
able trade to the Tamar river. 

From the date of Tasman's visit to Van Diemen's Land (1642)^ 
no European vessel sailed thither during 130 vears. In 1773, Fur* 
Doaux, one of Cook*s captaias, coasted aJong the eastern shores, anflt 
entered Bass* Straits, to ascertain whether the territory was an 
island or a part of Australia Proper. Stormy weather drove hint 
back, and the disxvery was left to Bass. In 1777 the great navi- 
gator hims3lf visited these shores, and carried on some intcroouia^ 
with the natives. Years later, La Perouse is supposed to have come 
hither, and the expedition sent out in seardi of him explored the 
coast in qu(»t of some memorial that might throw light on the fitie 
of the unfortunate navigator. In 1797 Bass' Straits were first nav- 
igated ; and Flinders, who accompanied the discovery of the pa»- 
sage, circulated in the new colony at Port Jackson the idea oT 
forming a settlement on Van Diemen's Land. The plan was neg- 
lected until 1803. The French then evinced an inclination to secure 
tiie prize, and, to forestall them, a small party of soldiers and con- 
^riots was lodged on the island. A ^te was cho»en near Hobart Town; 
The usual preliminaries were gone through, but unhappily the En* 
ropetns and the natives quarrelled. Blood was shed and an ill-wilF 
was established which has only lately ceased to rankle in the bretstr 
of the aborigines. 

The early years of the colony were passed in the or^nary manner. 
Many difficulties arose, and several conflicts took place with the 
mtives ; but the settlers were hardy, their number increased, the 
soil was fertile, and the colony prospered well. A legisUtive coon- 
ml managed the public aflEiirs, and by 1831 the excess of revenue 
over the expenditure was £20,000 ; a fidr standard of the conditioil 
of the colony. Next year, at a large meetini^ it was determinod to 

10 
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petition both honaes of Parliament for a repres^tative aaBembly; 
a privilege which was not granted for some time. Colonial policy 
firms one of the most dimcult and important of the statesman's 
gtodies ; and it is only of late years, with the experience of great 
misfortunes before our eyes, that we have commenced acting on the 
principles whose universal acceptance can alone render our distant 
poBseasions the permanent sources of prosperity. 

Van Diemen's Land has been a great convict colony. In 1832 
there were 11,040 male criminals on the island. Of these 921 were 
undergoing severe punishment for offences committed afler sentence. 
Two hundired and forty were at the penal settlement of Port Arthur, 
on a barren peninsula, connected with the main by a narrow neck 
of land. Across this runs a line of posts guarded by savage dogs 
and some soldiers, to prevent the escape of the culprits. Neverthe- 
less some do evade even the vigilance of the brute watchers ; and 
We have heard of several men, who, clothing themselves in the skins of 
kangaroos, and imitating the motions of the animal, thus contrived 
lo escape. 

For a long period the abundance of convict labor was an evil, 
especially as men were draughted into the farms on tickets of leave, 
to perform tasks for which they were utterly unfit. A free settler 
once received the allotment of a convict set down as a ploughman. 
** Can you plough ? " he inquired. ** No." The man was a weaver^ 
but his master employed him to drive a cart. The first day he 
broke the vehicle to pieces ; the next, intrusted with another, he 
snipped the pole ; and the third lost it in a swamp. He was then 
directed to cut down a large tree overshadowing a bam, and per- 
formed the office with vigor, letting the huge tree fall directly 
across the building, which it crushed to total ruin ! But where 
willin^ess accompanies this ignorance, the case is not so bad. In 
some instances, however, the convicts refused to work at any other 
bat their proper vocation ; and one weaver, who was ordered to root 
ap trees, hewed off his arm with an axe rather than comply. As 
household servants, they answered better, though, with such reoom- 
mendatbns to character, the colonists could Httle be expected to 
trust their servitors. One gentleman wrote home — ^ Even in our 
small manage our cook has committed murder, our footman burglary, 
and the housemaid bigamy ! " It is only fidr to qualify this extract 
by quoting a romarkable passage which follows : — "It is strango 
to be in a country of thieves at all, but still stranser to be thc^ 
irithout any foar of having your pocket picked. Such is the admir- 
■Ue arrangement of the present government." 

From variooB causes there was & few years ago a vast superabon* 
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danoe of labor in Van Diemen*8 Land. The oonscqucnoes wera 
▼erj disastrous, but an influx of capital now promises to remedy 
tkeee evils. The resources of the island are varied and extensivei 
and it will be long before its population increases to an extent com- 
mensurate with its natural capabilities. A change also is dawning 
over the spirit of our colonial policj, which cannot be without effed 
on the wdfare of our Tasmauian settlements. All, indeed, thai 
they require is the energy of man prudently directed ; for nature 
has done her part to perfection. The island being nearly the antip- 
odes of our own country, the seasons are almost exactly the reverse 
of ours. The cold is, however, more extreme, both from the vicin- 
ity of the southern pole, and the fact, that no land lies between the 
aouthem coast of the island and the masses of eternal ice that load 
the sea a few degrees beyond. A clear aud brilliant atmosphere, 
dry, pure, and elastic, almost invariably prevails, though occasion- 
ally the weather is fitful, and changes from heat to cold within the 
revolution of a day. In the western districts much rain falls, od 
the northern less, on the eastern still less, and on the southern least 
of all — not averaging more than fifty or sixty wet days in the year. 
September, October, and November are the ipring months ; Decem- 
ber, January, and February correspond with our June, July, and 
August; March, April, and May form the autumnal, the most 
.agreeable season; and during our hot season, frost, snow, and rain 
prevail in Van Diemen's Land. The shortest day (21st of June) 
IS eight hours and forty-eight minutes, or one hour and four minutes 
longer than the shortest day in England (21st December) ; but the 
longest day in England is an hour and twenty-two minutes longer 
than with them. The climate, even now in the uncultivated condi- 
tion of the country, is remarkably salubrious. In comparison evea 
with the healthiest parts of Europe it is unusually genial, and its 
salubrity will in all likelihood increase as ool(mization spreads over 
the unexplored districts of the ishind. Fever and dysentery some- 
times prevail ; hooping-cough was introduced among tiic female con- 
victs, but though it attacked all the population, not one fatal case 
oocurred ; and influenza, common at times, never becomes dangerous. 
The only affliction most severely felt is insanity ; but it has been 
well remarked by a writer on the subject, that this can be traced to 
the exoeasive use of ardent spirits. During a long period the 
amount oonsumed in Van Diemen*s Land was at the rate of five 
gaUons a year to each individual, including women and children. 

The island is divided into two counties and fifteen districts. The 
fertile lands are distributed over the whole, in altenuklvOTk-wiNkiTW^ 
ged mountains and dense woods. Numeroxia sViesccxv*E^>\^t^<(!?c^'^^^ 
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rich land, intersect its sarface, fed from perpetual springs, as well 
•8 by the snows which, during many months in the year, crown the 
loflier peaks. Hobart-Town district is the most important, but, like 
that of Sydney, not as the most fertile and extensive, but as con- 
taining the metropolis of the island. It contains about 250,000 
acres, and the cultivated soil yielded in 1829 an average return of 
fifloen bushels of wheat, twenty of barley, twenty-five of oats, 
twenty of peas, twenty of beans, three tons and a half of potatoes, 
or seven tons of turnips an acre. Since then its productiveness has 
greatly increased. The produce of wheat is nearly thirty bushels 
an acre, and of other grain in similar proportion — an example of 
the effect of careful husbandry. A brisk trarle is carried on at 
Hobart-Town, where a motley population is now continually on the 
increase. Between 1839 and 1847 it rose from 44,121 to 70,104, 
or 59 per cent. Scots with Highland kilts and claymores, Irish 
peasants with blue jackets and trousers. Frenchmen, Germans, 
Americans, Chinese, Malays, Lascars, black aborigines, Africans, 
and elegantly tattooed New Zealanders, jostle in the streets, 
and crowd about the stores. At these depots are sold all imagin- 
able articles of use, to which public atA^ntion is attracted by 
adycrtisements in the local paper. A specimen of these may be 
amusing : — "At the store of the undersigned — For sale — Can- 
harness and cayenne pepper, dinll trousers, crockery ware, one lady's 
nde-saddle, one very strong dray, gold and white cambric, four cir- 
oolar saws, ladies* stays, starch, blue and soap, Leghorn hats, shot, 
mostard, pattens, black stuff and bombazines, nails and iron pots.'* 
Prices in Hobart-Town are not remarkably low. 

The produce of the soil is varied. Of timber fit for shipwrights, 
builders, and cabinet-makers, there are gum, stringy bark, whito 
and yellow thorn pine, and sassafras ; black and silver wattle, dark 
and pale lightwood, pencil cedar, Adventure-Bay pine (a peculiar 
fpecies), cotton tree, musk, silver wood, myrtle, forest and swamp 
oak, plum tree, yellow wood, lignum vitas, red and white honej- 
iockle, peppermint wood, pink wood, and cherry tree. No native 
trees b^ing edible fruit have been found. The peppermint tree 
afibrds an oil efficacious in cholera ; a kind of grape that grows near 
Haquarrie Harbor, on the west, yields a juice equal to Uiat of the 
lime for scurvy ; the leaves of the tea plant are not mnoh inferior 
to those of China ; and the bark of the wattle is useful fiur tanning. 
Bnropean fruits, however, supply the absence of any iodigenons 

ries. The grape, the apple, the peach, the cherry, the apricot^ 
nectarine, the green gage, the pear, the raspberry, the mnloerry, 
llie gooseberry, the currant, the strawberry, the quinoe, the walnuti 
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the chestnut, thrive well, some i^iuiniig care, others none. Manj 
beaatiful flowers, finely scented, luive been discovered, and many 
others have been introtiueed. 

All kinds of gniin cultivated in thi^se islands will flouritfh in Van 
Diemen*s Ijand. Potatoes of the first quality are producxxl, though 
not so plentifully as in England; mansel-wur/cl and turni[>.s thrive 
well, with clover, tares, lucern, sainfoin, sweet -s<»en tod vernal, and 
indeed most of the English grasses. Sho<'p fatten well on the native 
kangaroo grass. Ueuip, flax, and tol):icco are ulso produccil, with 
peas, beans, cabbage, bi^occoli, cauliflowers, Bpiimtth, carrots, ]»ai'sni{i8, 
asparagus, beet-root, artichokes, lettuces, cu!;uuibors, celery, radishes, 
onions, leeks, and shalots. With this abundance of vegetable prod- 
uce, capable of still turther development, the island will Ix! able at 
all times to support whatever population may spring up to crowd ita 
commercial cities and cultivate its rural lands. 

Horses, asses, and mules, black cattle, sheep, pigs, poultry, flour- 
ish as well as in New South Wales. The native zoology, as in that 
province, consists of the kangaroo, in five species — from the forest 
kang:iroo, standing five feet high, and clearing fifteen feet at a bound, 
to the kangaroo mouse, considerably smaller than a rabbit. The 
flesh of these animals is much esteemed. There are numerous viw- 
rieties of the opossum ; and there is an animal between a tiger and a 
hyena, very destructive to the flocks. The "devil" is another car- 
nivorous beast, shaped like an otter, which attacks the sheepfolds at 
night. Poroupines, wild cats, and weasels, with bandicoot rabbits 
and rats, exbt ; but not in great numbers. The ornithology of the 
island is also in some respects similar to that of Australia, but be- 
longs to a higher order. The emu, found on both islands, is the 
largest bird known in those regions, weighing sometimes as much as 
a hundred pounds. Around the coast, during the breeding season, 
ffroat numbers of whales resort, and the fishery is valuable and pro- 
ductive, oil forming a considerable article of ex])ort. 

As of all the other British settlements formed in Australia, we 
may say of Van Diemen's Land that it is still in the infancy of its 
jxistenee. Large tracts romain unexplorod, the capabilities of the 
soil have never been completely tested, and the universal wealth of 
the country is scarcely at all known. W^ith every year we may 
look for an increasing prosperity ; and if no speculating manias oo» 
our again to convulse and derange its system oi industry, the colony 
may one day rank among the foremost of our dependencieSi as a 
brother in a great union of which each member contribates to tilt 
welfare of the rest. With a climate of the finest kind, with a lUh^ 
•oil, and every fiusility for the constmotion of a rulway fkom LiiaM 
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Miton to Hobart'ToiTD, its great diataace from England aliould ba 
BO objection in the ejea of the emigrant The eetk once craeeed, 
vhat matter whether Uiree or thirteen thousand miles of water roll 
between the new home and the old? Steam wiU eoon rivet the links 
of intercourse between the British ialanda and Aostndia ; and k 
BODthly In<^n mail arriving with intelligence from the rentote 
nath, the difibreooe of a few oavs will be ^ in the commanicatioa 
between this conutr; and tutj of her transmariite dapeudenoies. 
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Many years ago, when the people on the earth were free, and il 
took less to make a prince or a princess than it does at the presenk 
day ; when people were rich upon a little, and everything wns riglii* 
ftilly their own that they conld catch, either in the wild woods or 
in the silver stream ; when a king was the positive representatiTt 
and head of the people, and so independent as to care very little 
about anybody, and when plenty made governing easy ; when no 
man had to pine after the possession of house or land, if he hap- 
pened to be strong enough to kick the envied possessor out, — - 
who, acknowledging might to be right, merely shrugged his shouldors 
and wended his way to pastures new, or sought one weaker thaa 
himself, and served him m like manner as he had been served bj 
his stronger neighbor; when knocking out a man's brains was 
thought rather a spirited thing, and the murderer was rewarded 
accordin<!;ly, by being called by anything but his real title. 

Oh I nappy ** many years ago,'' called by us the Golden Age, 
for no other reason than for the great scarcity of that metal which, 
incite abundance, with strange anomaly, has only produced thie 
Iron Age, which appears every day to get more rusty. 

Oh ! that now was ** a good while ago," when Romance walked 
with stately step and a positive suit of tin, through the' wild woods 
and rocky passes, and you had a chance, if you could knock hard, 
of striking out some spark, and taking possession without question 
of his air>Duilt castle. Oh, happy times, when you never went to 
law, — that not being invented, — but to loggerheads, which is 
much the same thing, only leaving more for the combatants ! 

In those days — when all the world lived by what we call, in ths 
refinement of this age, robbery, merely because now ever{thaaB% 
seems, in the most nnsoooontable manneT, to Vm fibkMii Xn moM^ 
Jbodjr — Mmaamig^t ijde throii|^the liii3(inHilin»3AU»LXOT^ 

0»> 
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doping glades, occasionallj meeting' with a fat buck that he ooold 
■hoot down at his mighty will and pleasure, and dine thereon with- 
oat asking my lord or my lady, then calmly take a nap under the 
spreading branches of some noble tree, upon a bed of most unex- 
oeptionable moss, and all without anything to pay for trespassing. 

£ven the authors and poets of that day were to be envied, for 
they had the power of publishing their own works, and getting a 
Tery good living by it. One of these envied beings was indeed a 
whole circulating library in himself; for, whenever any impatient 
damsel or expectant coterie languished for some particular story, 
they were obliged to send for the author, who only yielded his 
treasures by word of mouth. They were also the great origin of 
our present newspapers, for through them alone, collecting as they 
did all the news in their wanderings, could be obtained the chit- 
ohat and murders of the province ; and, considering their opportu- 
nities, they did not lie more than their printed representatives of 
the present day, which is certainly a chalk in their favor. All this 
ability was rewarded with the warmest comer, the deepest flagon, 
and the finest cut from the chine. This is not often the case with 
the poets of this miserable age, who foolishly print their effusions, 
and stay at home in their garrets, very often without any dinner 
at all. 

Pleasant times, indeed, were they for all erring humanity. 
Toung gentlemen of expensive habits, and irregularity in t^ir 
cash payments, instead of being summoned themselves, summonM 
the aevil, who immediately put in an appearance, took a little 
I. 0. U of them, to be claimed at some indefinite period ; and lo ! 
they were again freer to run out the zeel of their folly to the end. 

Now, young gentlemen go to the devil in a very different way — 
certainly in one less romantic. 

Fairies, of a kind and beneficent nature, took under their partio- 
olar care young handsome travellers, who did not travel as they 
do in the present day, for any particular house, but who went out 
to seek their fortunes. Bather an indefinite term, certainly ; but in 
that golden time there were a great many waifs and strays, almost 
crying ** Come take me " upon every highway. So that a man, 
blessed with a sharp wit and a sharp sword, — for a little fighting 
was often necessary, — might tumole, as it were, headlong into 
lock, and find himself the husband of some princess, and the 
owner of a very respectable rubble and limestone. 

Gold, then, was pointed out by amiable gnomes, who did not 
know what to do with it themselves, enriching some fortunate mor- 
U who bad ioBt hia way and Idi inheritance. Kings and btnk 
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deikfl are ^e only privileged ones now who lire allowed to gloal 
upon 80 much collected treasure. 

In fine, then there was enough for everybody and to spare. 
Those kind beings have all gone into some more refined sphere 
than this matter-of-fact world. Bailroads and bricks and mortar 
have desecrated their little shady nooks and gold-burthcncd cav- 
erns, and all that we have got left is the sweet remembrance of 
their freaks and goodness *' Once upon a time.*' 

Therefore I love to rake up the old stories of my memory, and 
introduce to my readers some few of those quaint mortals, — for, 
that they did exist, and do exist now, there can be little doubt, or 
how otherwise could their private histories and actions have been 
dbronicled in all our early works, or been the constant theme of 
the ancients, who are our authority in all learning and accomplish- 
ments, even in the present day I If we doubt their Nips, and 
Somes, and fisdries, why do we believe their Heros and Ijcanders, 
)ir Antonys, their Cleopatras, and a host of other historical 
heiogs? 

I would not, for the world, tear out the early leaves from my 
book of life, for I have to turn to them too often to solace me for 
the many after pages of sorrow and gloom that fate has chronicled 
with her changeful pen. So, reader, you must let me lead you 
hack into f&irj land, and I will show you pictures both pleasing 
and^structive. In my experience I have found that it would be 
as well if we could be children oftener than we are. 

Without further lament over what has gone by, fix your eyes 
upon my erratic page and see what is to come. 

THB 7AIRT CUP. 

" Once upon a time " there dwelt in the soft green shadows of a 
primeval wood a happy woodman named Hubert, with his little 
wife and russet<:heeked children. It was the sweetest little nest 
the eye could rest on. Its peaked, thatched roof was mossy and 
ereen from the early dews shed by the overhanging gigantic trees 
Qiat stretched their branches over its lowly roof to shelter it from 
the storm, as the mother-bird spreads her wings over her callow 
brood. Its little twinkling casement caught the first rays of the 
morning sun, and sparkled in the most cheering manner, whilst 
the curls of the graceful smoke rolled playfully amidst the gnarled 
hranches, and lost itself amidst abundimt foliage, startling the 

Cg birds in their airy nests with its sweet odor. Oh I it waa %, 
^^y-looking spot. It seemed the "very iwdSia^^ ^l l^^wsft^^^Jofc 
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flies from the palace and the tunnoiling crowd, to find only in ttm 
aimplicitj of Nature a fitting resting-place for her pure spirit. 

And here she dwelt indeed ; simple love pointed out the spol ; 
peace sat upon their threshold, whilst contentment gave a zest to 
all their enjoyments. There could be no solitude there ; for Um 
ringing laugh of childhood dbturbed the echoes in the deep vistai 
of the forest, and the birds answered from the high branches to tht 
happy notes of the gambolers beneath them. 

The mother watched them in their play as she plied her wheel, 
whilst a happy smile played in her eyes with a brightness so fiill of 
love and fondness, that the last ray of the sinking sun retired in 
dudeeon at being suroassed by the holy light. 

The night stalked forth over hill and valley, stretching his long 
and shadowy arms a&r and near, as he gathered up the daylight 
into his dark wallet, when Hubert turned his weary footsteps to 
the home that has been pictured. He plodded through the tangled 
path with a heavy tread, but still he whistled out a blithesome air, 
for his heart was on the path before him, and he thought of nothing 
between himself and his home. 

But there was something in his path that, envying his sturdr 
step and lightsome heart, cowered with spite amidst the underwood, 
and threw forth before him the twiny, thorny brambles to delay him 
on his way. It was one of the evil fairies of the wood — a i^irit 
that gathered the deadly bright berries from the branch, and mixed 
them in a huge stone caldron in the deep recesses of the rooky 
ravine, always dogging the footsteps of mortals to persuade them, 
with fuscinuting wiles, to drink from her fairy cup, which quickly 
destroyed tlie charm of all beside in nature ; for so strong was the 
draught that it made the dark yawning precipice appear to the 
bewildered sight of the drinker a lurid field of sweet-scented flowers 
and bright rippling brooks, until, in his insanity, 4.he poor deluded 
victim destroyed himself and all he loved, and found too late that 
he had sold himself as slave to his wily and deceitful foe. 

At a sudden turn of his path he started, on beholding at the 
foot of a gnarled tree, a beautiful female figure, with a dress of 
filmy texture, girded with a bright cincture round her yielding 
waist. Iler beautiful limbs appearing and disappearmg under tha 
transparent folds like those of a swimmer who disports himself 
amidst the green waves of the sea. She arose with downcast looks 
as he timidly approached. Her bright eyes fell as with timid moct 
esty, and the deep roseate tinge of her enamelled cheek grow 
deeper under his araent gaie. 
Jaubert dotbd his oaj, aa <lbaa XMnnfiSnl \«m% imi^ ii5Ma. te 
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xeeambent poetore, bat stood irreeolute and embarrassed bj tlit 
ftwe-iospiring charms of the creature before him. At last, after 
cazing for a moment more, he sumrDoned up his courage and ad- 
dressed her. *' Lady," said he, **fear me not — I will not harm 
YOU ; if jou have wandered from jour home, or missed jour friends 
in the intricacies of the forest, you can have no surer guide than 
jour humble servant." 

A smile flitted like a bright lisht across the fiiir face of the fairy, 
her lips unclosed, and forth issued a voice as melodious and enchant- 
ing as the softest flute. 

'* Child of earth," said she, " these woods are my home. I am 
the spirit of perfect happiness. Behold my magic cup ! " As sha 
wpoke, she held up to his view a small cup of rare workmanship, 
formed in the fashion of the wild Uue-bell. It sparkled with a 
■apphire-like lustre at every movement, as drops of liquor fell like 
diamonds from its brim. " This cup," continued she, " was given 
me by the fairy Hope, who never looks behind her, that past sor- 
rows and misfortune may not cast a shadow on the future. With- 
out Hope, mortiils would all wither and die in the black valley of 
despair ; she was sent to encourage them as a guiding-6tar through 
the troubles of the world, that they might reach the abode of per- 
fect happiness. Few mortals meet with me while living. I appear 
occasionally , and let them drink of my cup, when I ihijik they 
deserve from their goodness to participate in the godlike draught. 
You have I chosen to be one of the fitvored. Drink, then, and yon 
ihall become greater than a king ; your burthen shall be as down 
upon your back, and your feet shall lose their weariness ; your heart 
shall bound with the full pulse of felicity, and you shall be borne 
on your way upon wings stronger than those of the mighty eagle." 

Hubert hesitated as the bright being held the cup still nearer to 
his grasp. His extended hand appeared as ready to clutch it, but 
doubts and fear withheld him from grasping its slender stem. A]> 
other moment of indecision, and it was preyed within his palm ! 

" Drink, mortal ! " said she, '*and become almost as immortal as 
myself. It will incase your heart with armor impervious to the 
abafls of care, and raise your crest to the bearing of the fearless 
warrior. You shall be no longer serf and vassal, but the lord of 
all that surrounds you ; seeing through its influence the hidden 
treasures of the world that now unh^ed sparkle beneath your 
feet, where the gnomes, who hate mankind, have hidden it from 
the sight of all but those who have courage to face the dangers of 
the fairy world." The fiends of avarice and amlAtioii %^\in^ xs^sql 
Iba heart of ihe aimple woodman. To be xic!li\ \fi\]i^ ^^idX\ \Rfi^ 
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feet happineffi ! What golden promises! The sof^, bewitching Tom 
of the fairy still whispered with silvery tones in his ear the fasci 
Dating words. Fooli^ mortal ! was he not already richer than i 
king, in the Ioyc of his wife and children ? Was he not great, in , 
his honest simplicity, and had he not enjoyed jx^rfect happines | 
beneath the roof of his lowly sequestered cot ? 

He looked for one moment upon the lu£^t^ous eyes of the being 
before him, and, as if fascinated, dniined the magic goblet at f 
draught. 

Wliat gushes of enrapturing pleasure rushed through his bound 
ing veins ! His stalwart frame seemed to dilate as he yielded thi 
cup to the ruiidy hand of his tempter. 

The vistaed trees melted, as it were, from their rugged forms into 
towering pillars of shining marble of the most dazzling whiteness • 
the greensward rolled like waves from beneath his feet, and he stood, 
with the mysterious being by his side, upon a flight of porphyry 
fteps that led to a palace of interminable terraces, towering in their 
magnificence even to the blue arch of the heavens. 

The load fell from his shoulders, and was seen no more. The 
tremor lefl his heart as he gazed upon the wonders around him, and 
he felt as if he had wings that would carry him to the topmost 
height of that wondrous palace. Vases tempted him on either 
hand, laden with the treasures of the mine, whilst jewels invaluable 
were scattered at his feet in numbers vyin-* r>eV«bles on the 

eea-shore. Music, soft and delicious, wrappc 4;nses in a delicioos 

delirium, ever and anon swelling into a lively measure, prompting 
him to bound forward in a wild and rapid dance. As he progressed 
through the magnifieent halls, the attendant fairy kept plying him 
with draughts from her bewildering goblet of sapphire, until he, 
grown bolder at every draught, tore it from her grasp, and quafifed 
with a maddening delight the precious liquid ; when suddenly the 
palace and its wonders quivered before his sight like motes in the 
sunbeam, and, gradually melting into splendid rainbow tints, sunk 
into a black and sudden darkness — the rest was all oblivion. 

The voice of lament rang through the forest as Hubert's wife 
bent over his unconscious form. The cry of children arose shrilly 
on the night air, and awakened him to a half-dreamy consciousness. 
A stare of almost idiocy upQn his pale and haggard face, as he 
gazed at the miserable and distracted group that surrounded him, 
made their fond hearts turn cold. 

They had sought for hours for him in the mazes of the forest, and 
Mi last disoovered him ftp^ax«ik\lj ^mA iX» Vk^ ^x> ^ v^w %]^ <»]l 
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With trembling and uncertain loot he a(.roni]»anio<l tluin to hia 
home, muttering strange words as he went, to the dismay of his 
fend wife and children. When they arrived at their hitherto peace- 
ful home, he sank powerless upon the humble pallet, and fell into a 
deep slumber. 

The next morning harsh words, for the first time, answered to hiB 
"wife^s anxious inquiries as to what had been the cause of his strange 
accident. Without t;u^ting the morning simple meal, he shouldered 
bifl axe, and wended his way moodily into the rcces-ses of the forest, 
leaving a deep shadow over the brightness of home. As he disap- 
peared througli the trees, his wife pressed her little ones to hei 
breast and wept aloud. 

Days and montlis, weary and sad, rolled on, and the noble form 
of the woodman became a wretched ruin, lie saw his once-loved 
cot and its inhabitants withering daily before his eyes, yet still he 
aought the fascinating being who gave him a fleeting heaven for a 
lasting pain. The drooping wretch no longer raised his hand to 
labor, but lingered listlessly through the glades of the forest, craving 
for the appearance of the being who was to lead him, at such a fear- 
ful cost, to lanls of vision and madness. 

Morning, with her rosy fingers and balmy breath, opened the 
wild flowers through the woods and valleys, shooting as if in sporl 
her golden arrows through the whispering leaves, startling the birds 
from their sleep ^j,''^;<^ their early matins. 

Niglit gn^Ji '':!*irk folds of her robe, and retreated ma- 

jestically before the coining light, leaving her sparkling gems of 
dew trembling upon every stem and flower. 

With downca.st look and melancholy brow came the young mother. 
Her eye beheld not the flowers that strewed her path, and her ear 
was deaf to the early songs of the birds ; tears trembled on her 
eyelids, and fell unconsciously down her pale cheek. Her lingering 
step ceased as she approached a rustic basin, formed of rude blocks 
of stone, into which the water bad been turned from some neigh- 
boring springs. 

As she raised the Teasel which she carried in her hands to im- 
mergs it in the sparkling waters, she was startled by seeing them 
bobUe and rise until they leaped over their stone boun&ry in 
oopious streams to her feet. Hurdly had she time to wonder at this 
ftrange phenomenon, when she beheld a dwarf like figure rise from 
the midst. He was dressed in a quaint costume and looped-up hat, 
which was dripping with moisture, apparently not at all to Ina la« 
•onyenienco, fur he leaned upon the edgci oIl IVlo \yiv::^\vx^ \i\i^<^ \£^ 
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little figure continued still half-submerged, with a comfortable and 
eatisfiod look. 

As she continued to gaze at the odd object before her, undeter- 
mined whether to stay or fly, he politely raised his hut, and bad^ 
her not to be alarmed. " For I have come out," said he, " this 
morning on purpose to meet you, and to try and remedy the sorrow 
which is devouring you. I say * remedy,' for you must understand 
I am the natural universal doctor. In fact," continued he, whilo 
a sly smile passed across his comic little face, " your human doctors 
apply to nie upon all occasions ; indeed, without me they could not 
exist, though they never let their patients know it, — for, if they 
did, they would all — poor deluded wretches ! — come direct to me, 
and ruin the whole of the fni-tcrnity. 

" I have more power than any sprite, fairy, or gnome, that ex- 
ists; the whole earth itself is under my control. These mighty 
trees would never raise their towering heads without me ; no flower 
^ould bloom at their rugged feet, nor would the sofl mossy carpet 
so grateful to your feet live for a moment, if I did not sustain 
it by my magic aid. I am ordained to yield continual good 
wherever I am present. I creep amidst the wild flowers and bid 
them bloom. 1 climb the snake-like vine, and hang it with the 
rich clustering grape, and all the fruits of the earth await my suift- 
mens to burst their bonds and yield their treasures to the humaa 
race. 

^* I wander into other lands, and bear back rich argosies laden 
with jewels and gold to deck the brow of noble beauty. I dash 
down from rocky heights, headlong, to fertilize the teeming valleys. 
My voice is heard like the roaring thunder, and anon like the softest 
music in the shady solitudes, as I whisper on my way through the 
reeds and the water-lilies. Where I am not, all must droop and 
die. 

" I have watched you long, when you sought me in your early 
days of happiness and love, until young blossoms like yourself 
sprung up around you, and paddled with their tiny foot in my oool 
and crystiil waters. Then your song was of the merriest measure ; 
but now the echoes mourn in silence the absence of your melodious 
voice, and your sighs alone break the stillness. Your pale face has 
been reflected in these waters, until I felt and knew that some blighl 
had fallen upon your happiness, which as yet had never shrunk 
under the cankering breath of care. 

" A little bright rill, that had wandered to play with the wild 
bJossouis in thb wood, returned to me, and, prattling by my side^ 
told mo of the dreadful ddmon xuidei ^hloh your hitherto good 
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ttd stalwart huabaod labored. I watched him as he came, witli 
iejected look, so unlike his former self, to lave his burning brow in 
my cooling waters. I quickly saw what fairy demon *8 hand had 
00 destroyed the goodly form and noble heart of my poor woodman. 
Here was the shadow that fell over your pure brow, drained your 
joung heart, and silenced the song that made this no longer a soli- 
tode. 

''Listen to me," continued he, '*and I will endeavor to savo 
him. If you can persuade him, by the eloquence of your love and 
tjhe picture of the ruin that day by day encompasses you all, to 
attend strictly to my warning, I will rescue him from the overpow- 
ering spell of the fascinating 4emon that enthralls him. 

'* 1 will give him a talisman so powerful that the scales shall 
drop from his eyes, and his destroyer appear in her own proper hid- 
6008 colors ; when, if he has any love leh for those whose solo 
dependence is on him, he will resolutely baffle all the attempts made 
to seduce him again into this world of vicious dreams and indo- 
koce." 

Afl he concluded, he sunk beneath the wateri. The young wife 
■lood entranced, with hope beating in her heart, and her eyes fixed 
mm the bubbles as they rose to the surface, doubting almost 
mether what she had heard was not a delusion of her (Sstracted 
bnin. 

Another mOBeht, and the benevolent sprite again appeared, hold- 
ing in his hand a globe containing a liquid that shone like a pure 
duunond. 

" Take this, and let your husband keep it with him ; and when 
tlie deluding demon approaches him, to mystify him with her mach- 
inations, let him drink from the small aperture of this globe, and he 
will instantly see her in her demoniac form. Let him persevere, 
and she will fly from him, and you and he will be saved and restored 
to peace. Farewell ! " 

Afl she clasped the bottle with eager hand, he sank amidst a thou- 
BUkd sparkling bubbles, and she was alone. Quickly she sped through 
the tangled way, for her feet were winged by love, and by hope that 
had bng lain drooping. The cottage door was soon reached, where 
Wt the pale fl>rm of her husband, hb bloodshot eyes turned lan- 
ffoidly towards her as she approached. But he was soon roused 
nom his listless posture by seeing the excitement of her manner, 
and listening to her strange tale, which he would have doubted, had 
ehe not shown him in triumph the bright globe given her by the 
qprite of the spring. 

Her almost childish delight, strange to say, ^laxdX^ m^\* Vv^ y 
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response in his bosom, for the charm of his daily enchantments ha 
loemod to feel a hesitation to relinquish ; they ap|)earod to his bewil^ 
dered sense all that was worth living for. 

Her heart sunk with almost a death-like pang, but she bade him 
drink from the jewel-like bottle. A deep shudder shook his attenu- 
ated frame as he did so. One moment, and his pallid features 
flushed as he beheld, for the first time, the ruin and desolation of 
his home. He stood an abashed and guilty man before his loving 
wife and little innocent children. 

Ilubert, armed with good resolves and his stout axe, ag-.iin entered 
the forest, his heart palpitating with an -ndcscribable feeling, as if 
in doubt of the power of the talisman to 't'ld him from the fasci- 
nation of his dcluder. Hardly had the stroke of his axe awakened 
the echoes of the forest, when, through a shady vista, he saw the 
light form of the fairy tripping over the greensward, with upraised 
cup and joyous laugh, as she recognized him at his labor. Strange 
thrills rushed through his frame as she approached nearer and 
nearer ; strange tlioughts hovered in his mind of throwing his wife^ 
talisman from him, and once more clasping that tempting cup that 
Bhone even in the distance like a bright amethyst. 

But a shadow fell over the bright form, and her resplendent eyof 
glared with a fiendish look, as it approached nearer to the spot. 

He seized the talisman, and drank of its pure and bright con- 
tents. On the instant, the fi>rms of his wife and children encircled 
him in fond union, as a barrier between him and the evil spirit 
Again he drank, and, as he did so, shuddered with horror as he 
beheld a lambent flame rise from the hitherto craved goblet of th« 
fiend. 

The beautiful locks, which played round the brow of the fidse 
one, twined into writhing snakeil, and bright burning scales roet 
upon her fair bosom. Her fiioe became distorted with horrible pMh 
non. Hubert could behold no more ; he placed his hands aon» his 
eyes to shut out the fiend, and in a moment he was alone. 

That night, as the moon threw her silver tribute on the rippiUng 
waters of the lowly well, Hubert stood with his arms around tha 
waist of his happy wife. They were silent and expectant Thej 
both hoped to see the benevolent being, who had given them a pow- 
erful talisman, to free them from the destroymg spirit 
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The Doq-bibbed Indians. 



Far away to the west, and in a very high northern latitude, dwelt, 
loiwards the latter end of the last century, a small tribe of Indians. 
Hieir numbers were few, their characters simple and unwarlike. 
Not being celebrated in arms, they had, while residing further to 
the south, been so often a prey to their fiercer neighbors, that they 
kad gradually retreated northwards, in the hope of escaping from 
file forays of their enemies. Matonaza, a young chief of twenty 
iommers only, commanded the reduced tribe, and had pitched his 
irigwam near the waters of a lake. A renowned and inde&tigable 
bmter, fiill of ener^ and perseverance, he owed bis power as 
wooh to his individuid merits as to the renown of his fiither ; and 
aow that seven-and-twenty men alone remaned of all his race, and 
that misfortune and the disasters of war bad driven them to regions 
leas productive in game than their former reddence, his sway was 
vnboonded. Matonaza ^was as yet withoiit a wife; but the most 
lovely girl of his tribe, the White Swallow, was to be his when his 
twenty-first summer was concluded, when die herself would attain 
Ike age of sixteen. 

In general the Dog-ribbed Indians at that date — it was about 
1770 — had had litUe commonication with the white man. Their 
knives were still of bone and flint, their halcbets of bom, their 
arrow-heads of slate, while the beaver's tooth was the principal mate- 
ml of their working tools; bat Matonaia himself nad travelled, 
and had visited Prince of Wales Fort, where he had been' well 
received by Mr. Moses Northon, the governor, himself an Indian, 
educated in England. Admitted into the intimacy of t\v\s -^-t^Ti^ 
Matonaza had acquired ^m him conskleTable Vii(!lA^^^<& Vx^^x^ 
dODtractiDg any of the vices which disgraced t\ie <sax^t ol >JDkft ^vv^ 
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ized Bed Man. He had learned to feel some of the hmnaiu&ng 
influences of civilization, and held woman in a superior light to his 
brethren, who pronounce the condemnation of savage life by mak* 
ing the female part of the creation little better than beasts of bm^ 
then. He had hoped for great advantage to his tribe from trade 
with the pale faces ; but the enmity of the Athapascow Indians had 
checked all his aspirations, and he had been compelled to make a 
long and hasty retreat towards the north, to save the remnant of his 
little band from annihilation. In all probability it is to similar 
warlike persecutions that the higher northern regions owe their 
having been peopled by the race whence are descended the Esqui* 
maux. 

The exigencies of the chase and the fishery, more than any in- 
herent taste for the picturesque, had fixed Matonaza in a lovelj 
spot. The wigwams of the young chief and his 4)arty were situated 
on an elevation commanding a view of a large lake, whose borders, 
round which grew the larch, the pine, and the poplar, furnished 
them with firing, tent-poles, and arms. Beyond lay lofty snow- 
clad hills, on which rested eternal frosts. Above the tents to the 
right and to the north fell a vast cataract, which never froze even 
in the coldest winter, having always a clear expanse at its foot for 
fishing even in the dead of the season. At the foot of the neigh- 
boring hills the hunters found the deer, the elk, and the bufiOuo, 
while the women attended to the nets and lines in the lake. In 
the fitting months there were plenty of wild fowl, and altogether, 
the tribe, though exiled from the wanner fields of the south, nad no 
great cause of complaint. Their tents sheltered them well, they 
had plenty of food, ample occupation, and for a long time peace 
and contentment. Far away from the conflict of arms, the warriors 
threw all their energy into hunting ; and, with the habit of scalp- 
ing and killing their fellows, threw oflf much of theur rudeness. 
The women felt the change sensibly : their husbands grew ten- 
derer ; much of the energy wasted on murderous propensities found 
vent in the domestic sentiments. The fact that each man had only 
one wife, and some none — their victorious adversaries having not 
only killed their best men, but carried oflf their marriageable wo- 
men — added to their superiority of character. Polygamy among 
these Indians, as everywhere else, brutalizes the men, and debases 
the women ; and in Qiose tribes where rich men had as many as 
eight wives, the fiur sex sunk to the level of mere slaves. But on 
the borders of the White Lake they had no superabundance of 
ladies, and they were valued accordingly. It is readily to be com- 
prebendei how the j^tion oC ^oi Ck^Uahman's wife is preferable 
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to that of a sultan's ; the English wife is alone ; the sultan's spouse 
shares his affections, such as they may be, with some four hun- 
dred ! 

Matonaxa viewed this state of things with delight. He had, 
since his residence with the Pale Faces, become ambitious. He 
aimed at ciyilizing his people ; he had already induced his tribe to 
consider the matrimonial tie as permanent, which was a great step. 
Then he boldly entered upon the somewhat rash experiment of al- 
leviatino: the laborious duties of the women. He tried to in luce 
the men to do some of the hard work ; but here he met with in* 
Tincible repugnance. The women had been always accustomed to 
draw the sledges, carry the baggage, and pitch the tents, while the 
men hunted, ate and smoked. Any departure from this line of 
conduct was beneath '* the dignity " of a warrior. Matonaza dis- 
covered that to expect any permanent change in a nomadic race 
used to hunting, leading a wandering life, and accustomed to arms, 
was difficult. He felt Qiat he must first make his people sedentary 
and agricultural, and then begin their civilization. 

Having conceived this plan, he despatched the best runner in 
the tribe to PriiAe of Wales Fort. He eav^ him some furs, and a 
message to Moses Northon, with directions to follow the most un* 
frequented trails, to travel cautiously, and by no means to allow 
the terrible Indians of Athapascow Lake to track him. Three 
months passed before the runner returned, and then he came ao- 
oompanied by a young and adventurous Englishman, who had 
sought this opportunity of learning the manners of the farK)ff tribes, 
and of studying the geography of the interior. Matonaza received 
him well, and was glad of his assistance to lay out his fields of 
' com and maize, by sowing which, he hoped to attract his Indians 
to a permanent residence, and to destroy all fear of famine. Mark 
Dalton joyously seconded his projects. He was the son of a gen- 
tleman who was a shareholder in the Hudson's Bay Company, and 
who joined to the love of travel, adventure, and the chase, consid- 
erable knowledge of agriculture. One year older than the Indian 
chief, they at once became warm friends, and, from the hour of their 
first meeting, were never a day apart. 

It was not without difficulty that the chief could get his fields 
dug, small though they were, though he and Mark worked, because 
the women alone foUowed their example. The soil was not of the 
best character, and the climate pretty rigorous ; but still com would 
grow, and Matonaza suffered, not himself to be downhearted. A 
whole sprin?, summer, and autumn, were de^oV/^ Vk^ VSdl^^s^ ^.^^s^ 
tural punrnta; and when, at the ead dl t^bft &a<^ fM^A8»^> ^ ^gM^ 
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harvest enabled the tribe to vary their food from venison, fish, and 
buffalo meat, to corn-cakes, and other preparations of flour and 
maize, all were satisfied. The Indians, naturally indolent, were 
pleased at the prospect of obtaining even their food by the labor 
of the women. This was not precisely what the youthful chief 
desired, but it was still a kind of progress, and he was so far grati- 
fied. 

But he did not neglect his hunting. Eager to show Mark all 
the mysteries of his craft, Matonaza led him after the elk, which 
they ran down together on foot in the snow. This is the most 
arduous department of Indian hunting. The sportsmen throw 
away all arms which may embarrass them, keeping only a knife, 
and a pouch containing the means of striking a light. Being prac- 
tised while the snow is on the ground, the men accordingly wear 
lonj? snow-shoes. The Indian chief and Mark Dalton rose at dawn 
of day, and, having succeeded in discovering an elk, darted along 
the snow in pursuit. The chase under ordinary circumstances 
would be vain, a man being not at all equal to an elk in a running 
match ; but, on the present occasion, while the unfortunate animtd 
sunk at every step up to his body in the snow, the men with snow- 
shoes glided along the surface with extreme rapidity. With all 
these disadvantages, the animal often runs seven hours, ten hours, 
and even four-and-twenty in some rare instances ; seldom, however, 
escaping from the patient hunter. When reached, they make a 
desperate defence with their head and fore-feet, and have been 
known to slay their human enemy. 

On the present occasion, the animal was a magnificent specimen, 
considerably taller at the shoulders than a horse, and his head fur- 
nished with antlers of fifty pounds' weight. His coarse and angular 
hair, so little elastic that it breaks when bent, was of a grayish 
color, having probably changed at the beginning of the winter 
from nearly black. He was tracked by his footprints on the snow, 
the hunters keeping at some distance to leeward of the trail, so as 
not to alarm the watchful animal even by the crackling of a twig. 
He was at len^h seen, but at too great a distance for a shot, sitting 
on his hams like a dog, and seemed at first in no hurry to rise ; 
though, when at last satisfied of the character of his enemies, and 
his mind made up for flight, he got upon his legs ; but even then, 
instead of bounding and galloping like other deer, he shuffled along 
80 heavily, his joints cracking audibly at every step, that Mark was 
inclined to form but a mean opinion of the sport. Gradually, how- 
ever, its ungainly speed increased, its hind-logs straddling from 
belmd, as if to avoid treading on V(&iot^\v<^^&) ^ad^hen a proa- 
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trate tree interposed in the path, it stepped over the trunk, howeyer 
huge, without its flight being interrupted for an instant. It i^conicd, 
in fact, that smaller obstacles were more danarcn>u.s to the furritive 
than great ones ; for running, as he did, with his nose up in the air, 
and his huge horns laid horizontally on his back — an attitude 
necessary, it is to be presumed, to sustain their weight — he could 
not see close to the surface, and on one occasion a branch which 
protruded only a few inches from the snow caught his fore-feet, and 
he rolled over with a heavy fall. The hunters thought they were 
now sure of their prey ; but the elk scrambled on his legs again in 
surprisingly little time ; and, as he pursued his flight with unabated 
speed, Matonaza seemed to derive some quiet amusement from the 
surprise of the Pale Face, as he found himself engaged in so difficult 
a chase of so apparently unwieldy an animal. 

It was the policy of the hunters to turn the fugitive to where the 
snow was deepest ; but, as if knowing his danger, the elk contio- 
ned to keep on comparatively hard ground, and at lengtli, by the 
intervention of trees and inequalities of the surface, he escaped 
wholly from view. His trail, however, could not be concealed ; 
and for many hours his pursuers followed, well knowing that their 
quarry was only a short distance in front, but unable to obtain a 
glimpse of him. The trail at length appeared to turn towards a 
hollow, where the hunters might be tolerably secure of their prize ; 
and the two friends separated, to make such a sweep as woula lead 
them to the same point. Presently, however, the animal appeared 
to discover his imprudence; and at a moment when Mark was 
unprepared, ho saw the huge creature returning on his own trail, 
and within ten or twelve yards of hinv The rifle seemed to go oflT 
of its own accord, so sudden was the discharge ; but the shot missed 
and on came the elk, its nose no longer in the air, but pointing full 
at its enemy, with the points and edges of its tremenaous antlers 
in terrible array. Mark did not lose his presence of mind ; but 
Fpringing behind a young tree, which was fortunately at hand, felt 
himself for a moment in safety. 

It was not the antlers the hunter had to fear, for they were not 
used as weapons of oflTence ; but the creature, determined to carry 
the war into the enemy's quarters, struck furiously at the interven- 
ing tree with his fore-feet, and Mark speedily found that its shelter 
would not long be between him and his justly-incensed enemy. No 
other tree was near enough at hand, and ho was too busily engaged 
in dodging round and round to be able to load his rifle. Faster 
and faster fell the blows of the fore-feet. Now Vk. ^^^^ife ^l Xsa:^^ 
now M spUater of wood, flew oflf; and now ttxe tr^^ \ie;ii^.^ ^^\^.^ «d^ 
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came crasliing down. Even so fell tlie elk ; for, just at tbe ended 
moment, a bullet from the Indian chief, who had returned to tbe 
rescue at imminent peril to himself, struck him in a vital part, and 
killed him on the spot 

The two hunters made prize of the skin and of the more deliofte 
parts of the dead animal, and on returning to their companmo, 
loaded with the spoil, Mark ate for the first time of elk flew of his 
own hunting. This is considered a great delicacy by the Indisu 
and all residents of the fur countries. It is preferred by manj to 
beef, and the fat resembles that of a breast of mutton. 

When the spring had arrived, it was resolved that the whole of 
the male party, save two old men, should start on a trip to the 
mountains, in search of buffido and elk, which they intended to 
kill, dry, and drag home on sledges made from the first trees thej 
laid their hands on. The women were to join them tax weeks 
after their departure, at a place close to th> scene c^ their hunt; 
and, thus reinforced, the men hoped to have an ample stock of 
dried meat for the winter. Great preparations were made on tbe 
occasion* All the arms of the trioe were furbbhed up. Mato- 
naza and Mark alone had firearms; the rest had bows, airows, and 
spears. The women mended the clothes of the hunters, packed 
their provisions, and made the thongs to drag the sledges with. 
But the chief part of such utensils were to be brought by them to 
the rendezvous. The gentle, lovely, and blushing White Swallow 
herself made everything ready for her betrothed, to whom, on lus 
return, she was to be united. All was saiiling, promising, and 
joyous. The fields of the little settlement were improving ; tbe 
wigwams exhibited the air of more permanent biuldings than they 
usually are ; and when the warriors departed on their errand, tfaej 
left behind them a happy and hopeful oommimitj. 



Thi Athapascow Fobat. 

As soon as the men were reallv gone, the two elders prooeedod 
to organize the movements of the party for the next six weeks. 
They had been directed to make clothes, watch the fields, Mk for 
their subsistence, and do all needful domestic duties. All save the 
White Swallow. She, the unmarried, but affianced bride of the 
ehief, was, by custom, exempt from all share in labor; hot to this 
her tastes and feelings were repugnant, and though the White 
Swallow neither scraped \«a!^€t, not QiST«^\raf(^(a«D^ ^ei^'^iNk^ 
in her way. a\i<a\8«m'BdLNftTaaia»>«^»'*ti^"^-^^ "" 
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"ftsh in the lake, to Ikfat a fire, to build a tent, to snare birds, and 
to perform a multitude of other things necessaiy to the existence of 
an Indian woman. 

Then, again, while her companions were scattered round the lake 
or in the fields, she would stop with some of the more helpless 
infiints. She would, while overlooking them, sit still and think 
wiUi pride and joy on the absent one, whose image was always 
uppermost in her thoughts. In general, nothing is more pleasant to 
the gentle female heart than the memory of beings well-beloved and 
&r away ; and no employment is more conducive to this dreamy 
occupation than sedentary ones. The women one day started to 
fetch the produce of their successful draught of a lar^e net at some 
distance, taking with them the two old men. The whole camp was 
abandoned to the guardianship of the White Sw^low and a couple 
of shaggy, ill-looking dogs, which were none the less &ithiul 
because ill-favored. The young girl had volunteered for this 
service ; and to her charge were committed eight infants of various 
ages, that rolled about on a green spot with the dogs, unable to 
crawl because of their uncouth swathmg. As they had been well 
fed before the departure of the mothers, the duty of Thee-kis-ho, 
the Indian name of our heroine, chiefly consisted in keeping away 
any wandering wolves from invading the camp ; a service which 
the dogs probably could render even more effectively. 

However this may be, the young girl seated herself on a log at 
no great distance from the wigwams, and thence looked around. 
At her feet was the lake, divided from her only by some fifty feet 
of cornfield ; Matonaza having placed his fields near the water. 
To ber right was a large and novel building for an Indian village, 
erected under the guidance of Mark, and which served as Uie 
granary of the tribe. Close to this was the wigwam of the vener- 
able dame who was her adopted mother — not one of her relatives 
remaining alive. At some distance was the chief's hut, and on 
this her eyes were fixed ; and the sight naturally enough filled her 
mind with sunny thoughts ; for she could look forward now to its 
beinff hers too at no distant period ; and cold, indeed, must be the 
femide heart which is not warmed at the thoughts of the home which 
Is soon to receive her as a wife. 

Thus occupied, and watching over the children, and in prepara- 
tions for the evenmg meal, the hours flew swifUy by, and the 
White Swallow at last heard the voices of the returning party just 
as night was about to close upon the^ scene. At this instant her 
ear was attracted by footsteps approaching from behind. 8bA tnros^^ 
and one wild dmek betrayed the intensity oi W bS^sxisl. 
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** The AthapasoowB ! " sbe cried, springing up, and about dart* 
ing away to meet her companions. 

*' Stay/' said a young warrior, leaping to her side ; " there is 
room in my wigwam for another squaw." 

Seven painted and horrid Indians were around the younff 
girl ere she could moye. They were all in their war-paint, and 
well armed ; they stood garing at the village an instant, as if irreso- 
lute. 

" Warriors of the Dog-ribbed race I " cried the resolute girl in 
a loud and ringing voice, " on to save your wigwams ! The lying 
foxes of the AUiapasoows are among us ! '' 

The young Inaian seized her by the arm, a second plucked a 
brand from me fire, and cast it into the granary, and then the whole 
party, conceiving the men of the tribe to be upon them, commenced 
a rapid retreat, bearing with them their wretched and disconsolate 
captive. They were a party of ambitious youths, who, having hit 
upon the trail of the runner the year before, had tracked his steps 
in search of scalps and glory. Alighting on the camp when 
deserted by all but the White Swallow, they had intended to hide in 
the huts until the return of the rest of the party ; but suddenly 
startled by the cry which responded to that of Thee-kis-ho, they 
fled, believing the whole tribe to be upon them. Their haste haa 
marred the object of their expedition, while their position became 
one, as they thoueht, of extreme danger. The part to be played 
by the young girl was most painful. If she revealed the absence 
of the men, the Athapasoows would return and capture the rest of 
the women ; if she remained silent, she was doomed to be hurried 
away into captivity, all the more horrid because of her late day- 
dreams and visions. While dwelling on these thoughts, she found 
herself proceeding to a considerable distance from the camp in a 
south-easterly direction. The Indians moved with the utmost 
rapidity and silence towards a very broken, stony, and arid plain, 
the last spot which men would have been supposed to choose for a 
retreat. Suddenly they halted at the edge of one of those deep 
fissures met with sometimes in the prairies and in the plains of the 
West : this was their camp. Their victim was told to go down, 
and was then placed in a natural hollow, the Indians barring all 
exit. They next proceeded to light a small fire with some well- 
charred wood, that gave neither flame nor smoke, upon which they 
cooked their evening meal. A piece of meat was given to the girl, 
which she ate, strenj^ being necessary to her. She had not aban- 
doned all hope. There are a thousand chances between total 
deepair, as between the firuitlou of ho^, and Thee-kis-ho, while 
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dooching in her hole, struned every fiu^ultj of her mind for ^an 
idea out of which might come escape. 

The Indians conversed with considerable volubility as soon afl 
one had departed as a scout. There were no aged or experienced 
warriors among them to check their eagerness and levity. They 
expressed themselves in a dialect which the White Swallow partly 
understood. She could distinguish that they spoke with consider- 
able disappointment about their failure, and that all seemed deter- 
mined not to return home until they had obtained a sufficient 
number of scalps to excuse with the elders of the tribe their temerity 
and long absence. Much difference of opinion prevailed, but at 
last the whole party came to a resolution which can only be com- 
prehended by those who know the Indian character. They 
resolved upon marching northward to the Coppermine Hiver, to 
waylay and attack the unfortunate Esquimaux, whom they expected 
to have the double satisfaction of killing and robbing. These 
Esquimaux have from time immemorial been the prey of the more 
southern tribes, whose persecution accounts for a largo portion of 
the race having abandoned terra firma, to live on the islands in 
the Polar Sea, where they were found by Ross, Parry, Franklin, 
and other explorers. 

Thce-ki»-ho heard this decision with varied emotions, while another 
gave her unqualified satisfaction. It was determined that, as their 
prize was young and pretty, she should be the reward, at the end 
of the expedition, of the bravest and most dbtinguished member of 
the party. The journey with which she was threatened was long, 
arduous, and of doubtful issue ; but it offered, all the more readily 
on this account, some chance of escape, and the occurrences of the two 
or three moons before her might still enable her to wed the younff 
chief; a consummation which she resolved should never happen ii 
she were forced first of all to be the squaw of an Athapascow. 
The moon rose about midnight, when the Indians were smoking, 
and the scout then returned, bringing word that their camp was 
admirably hidden, and that there were no alarming signs within some 
miles. Satisfied with this assurance, the whole party went to 
sleep, after tying both the arms and feet of their captive in such a 
way that, while not hurting her, the thongs completely precluded 
movement. 

Wearied with her walk and her thoughts, the White Swallow 
went to sleep, and awoke only when summoned to cook the morning 
repast of her captors, after which they started along an arid plain 
towards the north, in which direction lay the villages of the Eso^- 
mauz. About mid-day a halt took place neai «l OTi«5X'^wA\ ^s^ 
whDe Bome went about in search of game, tiie iQift> ba^iYaxAlVa ^mss^L 
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to make shields, which were absolutely necessary to defend them* 
seVes against the fish-bone arrows of their enemies. Thee-kis4]0 
received a knife — part of a sharpened hoop — to aid in the process, 
which, when the work was concluded, its owner forgot to reclaim, 
and the Indian girl eladly hid it about her person. The shields 
were ingeniously fiisnioned of small strips of wood fastened by 
deer^in thongs, and, when finished, were three feet long, two feet 
broad, and a couple of inches thick. It was nearly evening when 
the work was concluded ; but the Indians, fearful of being pursued, 
after eating a hearty meal, continued their march some hours 
longer, and camped near a lake of small dimensions. The White 
Swallow took careful note of all the places they came to, that she 
might find her way back again if possible, and was not sony to 
observe that the Indians left a pretty evident trail. 

For several days after, their progress was very slow indeed, as 
much game fell in their way, and the Athapascows, to whom eating 
wasjeven more grateful than glory, revelled on the fat deer of the 
lakes. Much more, however, was killed than was consumed, firom 
the mere love of waste, which is inherent in most savage people. 
These Indians would not pass a bird's nest without destroying it, 
much more a deer which they could neither eat nor carry ; while, 
if they refrained from setting fire to a grove of trees they encamped 
in at night, it was not from any calculation that they or others 
might want the grove again, but because the conflagration might 
betray them. Here, as in nearlv everything else, the alleged 
superiority of the " child of nature fiides before examination. 

They soon reached the confines of inhabited ground, when they 
hit upon the branch of the Conge^Mithawachaga Hiver ; and as the 
dwellers on its banks were enemies, and too powerful for seven men 
Co attack, every precaution was taken. No fires were lit; they 
camped in strange outof-the-way places ; and crossed the stream 
swimming, despite the rapid current, which swept them a long way 
down. They hit one nignt on a large camp, with blazing fires and 
numerous dogs, but moved oflf as &st as possible, being not at all 
inclined to have fifty Coppermine Indians at their heels. These 
savages do not live so near the sea as the Esquimaux, but they 
have many of the same habits. Still, they are a distinct race, 
though probably all the inhabitants of America are of Tartar or 
Chinese origin. 

They were still at some distance from the Coppermine Eiver, and 

weary and sore-footed indeed was Thee-kis-ho, now some five or £dz 

hundred miles away firom the home of her friends and her intended 

iusband. PrDYiaonSi too, ^irka ttfm ^x\>') v^^ «ik ^s^isiUiLooQft- 
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sons the men of this part of America help thCTuelyes first, the 
White Swallow went often to rest without food. An Indian, when 
reduced to semi-starvation, will rarely, if ever, divide what he has 
with his wife or wives — he eats all, and leaves the worora to starve. 
Some days even the men were reduced to a pipe and a draught of 
water, and the girl was i^sA to chew the leaves of an odoriieroos 
plant by way of a last resource. 

The way, too, was arid and rough. They were now amid the 
Bocky IMountains of the farther north, a vast and dark pile of 
rocks, looking perfectly inaccessible ; but on went the Indians, some- 
times walking, sometimes crawline on their hands and kneos. The 
path, however, was marked and clear as any hi^way, but often so 
steep, as to present extraordinary difficulties. At night they slept 
in hollows and caves without fire, generally from want of wood ; but 
sometimes from the heavy rains, which rendered the moss, usually 
a never-failing resource, damp and useless. All this tended to put 
the Indians in a savage humor, which pronused little for tho poor 
Esquimaux ; and Thee-kis-ho sufiered all the more n^eot and hun- 
ger. In fact, with the exception of raw meat, devoured with raven- 
ous ardor, there were no meals taken during the whole time they 
were crossing the mountains. 

Near Buffalo Lake they killed a large number of the animals 
which gave it its name, and, finding some wood, regaled theroselvesL 
The White Swallow, more determined than ever to fly, concealed 
a small portion of food about her person, that at all events she 
might not starve in her flight. The road, after their departure 
£rom Buffalo Lake, became less rugged and disagreeable, while, by 
signs which had been described to them by certain old Indians, they 
believed themselves approaching the termination of their journey. 
The young men seemed chiefly satisfied at recognizing the eminence 
of the Gray Bear, so caUed because frequented in certain seasons 
by those animab. At last the sight of a km wood, and of a river 
in the distance, made the warriors eagerly advance. They were in 
view of Coppermine River, a stream wide, shallow, and filled with 
rocks and cataracts. 

A halt was now called, and a council held. All were unanimous 
that a day's rest and food were necessary before striking their 
intended blow. Accordingly, while the Wlute Swallow and two 
Indiaas stopped to prepare the fire, the others started off in vari- 
ous directions in search of game. It was the last time they would 
hunt before they attacked the Esquimaux, as it would Vvfixvoi^^vstAEk 
be dangerous to let the report of firearms be lieard va t\v<^ Ti^\^^:ivsi* 
hood. Before two boon bad paased, eacb Indkii Y^ Xsrao!^ tl 
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his deer, and then all fell to work to broil, and roast, and stew, eat- 
ing as thej went on. The consumption of victuals would have 
alarmed an Englbh troop of horse, but the enormous capacity of 
the Indian for food is well known. It is enough to say, that had 
the White Swallow not been well fastened by leathern thongs, she 
oould easily have escaped, as, before night, every Athapascow war* 
lior was sleeping o£f his feast like a boarconstrictor. 



Matonaza. 

When the Indian women saw the brand thrown into their gran- 
ary, and caught a glimpse of the retreatiiy Indians, they knew at 
once the nature of the late surprise. Their first impulse was deep 
gratitude for their fortunate return, for one minute longer, and 
every child on the green-sward would have been immolated ; the 
red-skin in his wars sparing neither toddling infancy, decrepit old 
age, nor defenceless women. Then a scream of rage and despair 
arose as they discovered that the pride of the tribe, their chiers 
affianced wife, was gone. They looked about in speechless terror, 
expecting to see her bleeding and mangled corpse, but several 
declared that they had recognized both her form and her voice 
among the marauders. Then all the women, and the boys and lads 
of eleven and" twelve, seized every available weapon, and, after light- 
ing huge fires, prepared to pass Uie night. The oonflagration of the 
barn was easily extinguished ; and fortunately so, for it contmned 
the whole of the unoonsumed autumn crop. 

The night, though full of alanns, passed peaceably, and before its 
termination, one of the old men had severely cautioned and instructed 
one of the lads, whom he designed as the bearer of the news to Ma- 
tonaza. The boy, proud and honored by the trust reposed in him, 
took his bow and arrows, provisions for four days, and just about 
dawn started at a round trot towards the hills, which he reached 
with unerring accuracy on the third day. But no trace of the war- 
riors of his tribe did he find. Still, the kd hesitated not a moment . 
climbing a lofty and prominent eminence, he cast his eyes for umie 
ten minutes round the horizon. Satisfied with this scrutiny, he 
tightened his belt, descended, and darted across a long low plain, at 
the very extremity of which he had seen a rather remarkable column 
of smoke, which the boy at onoe attributed to the Pale Face who 
aocompanied his firiends. 

After three hours of continuous running, he guned a small lake, 
tti the bordeta of wluioih wia a &t^ Va Vki^ oeiiVt^ ^^ ^^ ^g^^^ q€ txoei. 
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Sa clearly distinguished a man enraged in the classical and time- 
lonored art of cooking. It was Mark, as he expected ; who, being 
i little wearied, had volanteered to pass a day in the camp, cooking 
od inhaling tobacoo«noke, with eating, which is the acm£ of lux- 
nj in the ejes of a prairie hunter. The lad advanced straight 
owards the fire, and, without speaking, sunk, exhausted and faint- 
Dff, at the feet of the Englishman. Mark seized his double-har- 
dled gun, fired both barrels, and then, these preconcerted signals 
;iyen, piling a great armfU of green boughs on the fire, stooped to 
ttend to the boy. He raised him up, gave him water, a little 
Tandy, and then food. In a quarter of an hour he could tell lus 
tory. Mark heard him with dismay. He had formed a warm 
.ttachment for his IndiMi friend, and a proportionate one for his 
uture wife. He knew m once how agonizing would be the feelings 
»f the young warrior, who, having but this one squaw in view, had 
ixed on her his ardent aiSections far more strongly than is usnal 
rith a red-skin. 

It was not long ere the whole party were collected round-the fire. 
[lie Indians came in from all sides at the sight of the signal. A 
lead silence then ensued, not one of the red-skins asking any ques- 
ions. All saw the boy ; but not even his own father evinced any 
rmnanly or unosual curiosity by taking notice of him. 

"Matonaza is a great warrior," said Mark Dalton solemnly, after 
. certain pause ; '* and his heart is the heart of a man. The Ath- 
iNUScow Indian is a snake : he has crept in and stolen away the 
(wallow." 

The young chief said nothing, bat Mark plainly saw the muscles 
f his face working, and knew how he felt. But he took no note of 
he warrior's emotion, but bade the boy tell his story. 

The lad stepped forward, and briefly narrated what had hap- 
icoed. 

'^Ugh!" said Matonaza after a panse; " my brotiiers will con- 
imie their hunt. Let them keep hawk-eyes about them. Mato- 
moL and the Boaming Panther," pointing to the runner who had 
ImDerly gone with him to the Prince of Wales Fort, " will chase 
ha thieves who steal away women. Let ns go ! " 

Hark started to his feet, caught up his nfle, took a substantial 
liaee of deer's meat, and was ready in an instant to j<nn them. A 
bw words possed between the chief and his people. He directed 
hem to proceed with their duties. He would send the women to 
om them at once; and with Mark and the Booming PvMkXk^T^ 
kc started on his chase of perhaps a thonsand nuVe^ xixA m^i^^ 
.ppnrpptly fw rtyo}\v n^ a European would kivc gone oul ?o\ w \?^L 
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The erening of the third day found them al their yillafle, where 
they were received in respectful siknce. Matouaxa caused the old 
meu to tell the story of the White Swallow's abduction onoe more ; 
and then, after bidmng the whole p^rt^ go join the hunters, retired 
to rest with his two companions, biddmg Mark sleep as long as he 
possibly could. The chief did not roue bim till a late hour, after 
he had himself tracked the trail of the Athapascows to a con»d- 
erable distance. They breakfasted heartily, and then each maoi 
with his gun, powder, and powder-horn, sturted on his way. The 
ohief led the van, his eye fixed on the trail of the party. He 
pomted out to Mark the moccasin step of the young girl with a 
ffrim smile. Mark was puned at the sadness of his expressioii, 
but ssud nothing. 

They with difficulty followed the tndl dbng the arid plain which 
the Athapascows had first hit upon, and, at one time, when the ground 
was unusually hard, even lost it. The two Indians at once parted, 
one to the right, the other to the left ; Mark, who was eager to 
prove himself of use, looked anxiously about, and at last caused 
the warriors to run to him. The white man pointed with a smile 
to the hole in which the enemy had camped on the first night of 
their flight. 

"Good ! " said Matonaza, taking his hand ; " my brother has an 
Indian eye." 

And the journey was at once pursued without further comment 
As frequently as possible the party camped in the places where their 
enemies had camped before them, as the chief was sure to find some 
note of the White Swallow — her footstep in the ashes near the fire ; 
a mark where she had lain ; or, at all events, some almost invijuble 
sign of her existence. Every day, however, the warrior grew mora 
uneasy as he advanced towards the north. He began to suspect the 
errand of the Athapascows. He knew, though only traditionally, 
the terrible Journey which must be performed ere the land of the 
Esquimaux could be reached, and regarded it as almost imposmble 
that a young girl could outlive its hardships. Still on he went, 
never dreaming of abandoning the chase — never even alluding to 
such ap idea. He, however, increased the extent of their daily 
march, though sometimes compelled to delay while seeking for food. 
The wood, where the young men made their shields, oonfirmed him 
in his belief as to their errand. 

At night they hastily ate what fix)d they had, and lay down to 
deep. No time was wasted in talking. Rest was all they required, 
and it was to them of the utmost consequence. 

"At this rate," said Mark, one day, when he found himself 
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approaching the north more and more eyerj hoar, "we shall resdi 
the Icy Sea itself!" 

" The White Swallow la on its herders," replied the diief, quietly. 

And they proceeded on their Jowney. 

They crossed the Roekj MoonUuns, here also strictly adhering to 
the trail of the AihaipmOm% and wore at no great distance from 
the Coppermine Riyer, when one night, at some distance on the 
{dain, they saw a small, low, iickcring light. Their own fire was 
composed of mere embers, bat eyen these were hastily ooyered up. 
Matonaza cast his eyes around. Not a tree, not a bush was there 
to aid their approach, though the camp in the distance seemed to be 
near a dark object, which looked like a stunted groye of trees. This 
could not be, howeyer, they haying already passed, as they supposed, 
the region in which treea are found. 

The three men looked to their rifles, stooped low, and began to 
crawl towards the distant fire on their hands and laees. The QJghi 
was pitchy dark. The sky was lowering, and threatened rain. The 
low fire, scarcely distinguishable at times, was all that guided thenu 
Presently, howeyer, its glare became more eyident, and Matonaa 
disooyered that it was placed under the coyer of some low trees 
which grew on the borders of the Coppermme Eiyer. He could 
DOW clearly distinguish a party of men sitting round the small fire 
in the act of smoking ; and leaying his companions and his rifle, 
adyanced unarmed, bidding them slowly reach a bank within pistol- 
shot of the camp. He Uien b^an to writhe or slide along the 
ground instead of crawling, moying a yard or two, and then stop- 
ping to breathe or listen. In about ten minutes they saw him roll 
himself behind the bushes of the camp. They saw no more, fi)r a 
strong ray of the moon peeped throu^ a cloud, and they could no 
longer raise their heads aboye the ground. They fell behind the low 
bank agreed on, and waited. 

Three quarters of an hour passed, and then Matonaza rejoined 
them, using the same caution as before. He was out of breath with 
his hard liSor, for such it is to crawl along the ground like a snake, 
neyer rising on the hands or knees. As soon as he could speak, be 
told his companions in a whisper that these were the Athapasoows 
returning afler a terrible fi>ray among the Esquimaux. The White 
Swallow, howeyer, was not with them. They spoke of her absence 
with regret, and as a seyere disappointment, but how her absence 
was occasioned he ooold not tell. Matonaza spoke in a tone which 
was new to his white friend. He seined husky, and his eyes glared 
like those of a panther. The fearful excitement \i<& \i\A ^\A^^x^!^ 
and his terrible awakenu^ fium a dreaiF of happ\xi(»a,iiSL^<^ ^gt^aXisft 
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from his half-European education, had almost driyen every dviluBd 
idea out of his head. 

** Beaming Panther," said he to the Indian runner, '* is thj rifle 
ready?" 

" What would mj brother do ? " asked Dalton hurriedly. 

" Kill my enemies ! " replied the wamor oddly. 

" What ! skulkin^behind a bank ? " 

" Warrior of the Pale Faces, heflttBiy words ! Does a bear show 
himself in the distance when lying in wait for his prey ? Does a 
white warrior, when in ambush, mve a signal ? We are three : the 
Athapascow dogs are seyen. Not one shall see the home of his 
fathers : th^ir squaws shall find other husbands. They have robbed 
Matonaza of his squaw : they shall die ! " 

A double report followed ; and then, as the Indians with a fea^ 
ful cry rose in the air to lie down again in the dark, the Little Snake, 
as the handsome young chief was called, levelled and discharged 
the rifle of his friend Duton, who had decliiicd to shoot at the unpre- 
pared savages. 

** I spit on ye, dogs of Athapascows ! " yelled the Little Snake as 
they fired at random. "A Dog-ribbed chief will leave your bones 
to bleach on the plains of the Icy Sea ! " 

With these words the three friends retreated, loading their rifles ; 
and, wading across the river, concealed themselves in a low hollow, 
and sought rest. Mark slept uneasily. The neighborhood of fierce 
and bloody enemies, roused to desperation by recent losses, was &x 
firom being pleasant ; and he was little surprised when, on rising in 
the morning first amongst his party, a leaden bullet at once hit 
the bank near lum. He dropped down, and in an instant the whole 
three were agun prepared. The Athapasoows, six in number — 
one had been killed — were near a bush on the other side of the 
river. They had just at daybreak tracked the Dog-ribbed Indiana. 
These fired, nor was Mark Miind-hand ; and so &tiil was their aim 
that two warriors fell headlong into the river. The others, who 
were not aware of the nature of rifles, introduced only by the chief 
himself and Mark, flew to Qpver, astounded at the distance at which 
they had been strucL The friends loaded, and puisaed. llie AiJi« 
apasoows turned, and fled aoroas the plain. 

Matonaza gave vent to a low and soomful laugh. " Let them 00 
and boast to meir wamen that their brothers were kiUed in terrime 
fight. They are squaws and will tell of a battle with a hundred 
warriors in their war-paint." 

Mark at once added, that to follow them was to lose all trace of 
the Whito Swallow, wV«>,waa d\5aBt k ''jfdawnaK among the Esqui- 
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r lading somewhere in the hollows of the hills, awaiting tte 
"0 of their enemies. Besides, no time was to he lost, for Qm 
ras coming on, and all hope of finding her would vanish with 
9on. 

laza replied by taming his bock on the river, and searching 
»ld trail of the party. Thev soon found the remains of a 
ti bones of animals — deor, &c., — which had been reocntlj 
1, and thus continuedlheir journey at some distance from 
s of the Coppermine Sver. 



The Esquimaux Yillaqs. 

eft the White Swallow advancing towards the idllage of tha 
Eiox with her worthless companions. The race about to fais 
I, like most of the Esquimaux, were of small stature, and lii- 
Qffth or beauty. They are very stout, copper-colored, and 
lu ugly, though some of the women form exceptions. They 
9 all the tribe in dress, while their arms are bows and arrows^ 
nd darts. They have canoes with double paddles, and t^ts 
d of deer-skins, with stone and ice huts for winter. Their 
are all of stone and wood, with spoons and bowls of bu^ 
n. Their hatchets, pikes, and arrow-heads are of coppei. 
e a poor, harmless race, who live by fishing and hunting, 
ole riches consisted in a little copper they, found near tha 
thence called Coppermine River. 

18 this unfortunate race who, from their helplessness and 
B, had been selected as the fitting victims of the seven Ath- 
warriors. In this the red-skins only acted in aocordanoe 
B true principles of war — to respect the strong, and prey 
) weak. The White Swallow remained behind on one cook- 
ie two scouts went out to scour the banks of the stream in 
f intoUigence. They soon came back with the information, 
mi fifleen miles distant were five tents of Esquimaux, to 
i to be comjdetely open to a surprise. It was then dedded 
I attack should take place the fiulowing ni^t. Meanwhils 
led across the river, to be on the same side as their wretohad 
Here thev halted to load their guns, foibish their lanoes» 
pare their uidids. 

f man set to work to paint his buckkr — one representing 
the other the moon, others birds of prey and other animtla^ 
friary beings, fantastic human crcatureS) Tmi. W&\a ^^ iSi> 
They were dl to serve as their protection dxuma V^ coar 
12 
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bat, their shiolds being at once '< medicine." Even the White Swil 
low, who was used to their Indian customs, was puzzled to know the 
meaning of half the rude drawings daubed with chalk and red 
day, as not one had any resemblance to anything in heayen or xrpoa 
earth. But, like the knights of chivalry, who scorned to write their 
own names, and seldom could even read a love-lot ter, these red-skin 
paladins were quite satisfied that military glory was above all artistic 
merit. They were but of the general opinion of mankind, who admise 
far more the successful slayer of thousands than the man who can 
achieve a splendid picture, a magnificent epic poem, or a great sden- 
tific discovery. 

The shield-painting being over, the party advanced, still following 
the banks of the river — strictly avoiding all eminences, for fear of 
being seen, and all speech, for fear of being heard. The way was 
arduous and painful in the extreme. They fell upon swampj 
marshes and muddy sloughs, in which they sunk above their knees. 
But not a word was spoken, not a murmur or complaint given vent 
to. A tall youth had been selected as leader of the band, and no 
orchestra ever kept better time. They trod in each othcr*s fbot- 
iteps with the most praiseworthy unanimity ; and might, from their 
filencc, their gravity, their stiff, erect manner, have not inaptly been 
compared to moving mummies. The White Swallow carried in a 
bundle the whole of their provisions — no inconsiderable weight, 
as they desired not to halt an hour when their horrid surpnse was 
effected. 

About a hundred yards from where they first caught sight of the 
Esquimaux village they halted in council behind some rocks. It 
was now late at night, and yet these savage warriors, not satisfied 
with their martial air, now began to paint themselves anew. They 
daubed their fiices with a horrid mixture of red and black — on 
one side with one color, the other with the other ; some tied their 
bair in knots, others cut it entirely off. They then lightened them- 
selves of every possible article of clothing, which they made up in 
another bundle, and gave to the unfortunate girl to carry. 

The moon now rose : it was midnight The five tents of the 
Esquimaux were situated dose to the water^s edge, within a hal^ 
moon formed by some rocks that projected from a small eminence. 
Before the tents lay the placid waters of the river, in the midst of 
which was an island, or rather sandbank, and in the distance another 
Esquimaux village, of larger dimenmons than the present. Tho 
Infans gave an ** Ugh" of delight, for here was a second massacre 
fai view, and to these savage men nothing oould a£brd a more charm- 
ing prospect 
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They advanced slowly along the hanks of the river, and when 
within about twenty yard3 of the tents, halted ; and having tied 
the feet of the White Swallow in such a way as she could by no pos- 
sibility untie herself, they rushed to their bWly work. To modem 
readers, even of the details of recent wars, the uni^irdunable and 
horrid details of the sack of a city miist be familiar : man, wuman, 
and cliild, have all shuddered, we doubt not, over scenes almost too 
fearful for belief — scenes remaining forever as blots upon a civil- 
ized and so-called Christian age. But for the benefit of those who 
have adopted the notions of certain modern philosophers touching 
the superior amiability and simplicity of the " man of nature," we 
think it well to give some account of the historical scene that was 
once acted on the banks of the Coppermine. 

The Esquimaux, on hearing the wild outcry of the red-skins, 
started from their sleep, and rushed forth, men women, and chil- 
dren, to escape ; but their ruthless foes were at every issue, and 
spears and tomahawks did their bloody work. The* groans of the 
wounded, the howls of the dying, the shrieks of the children, ihe 
shrill yells of the women, were answered by the Athapascow war- 
cry. As the herd of antelopes loses all instinct of self-preservation 
before the awful roar of the African lion, and stands a while motion- 
less, so these poor creatures no longer sought to fly or defend them- 
selves. Not one raised his arm. Some wretched mothers covered 
their offspring with their bodies only to die first. One young girl, 
of singular beauty for an Esquimaux, caught the chief round the 
legs : had he been alone, he would have probably saved her, to take 
her to his wigwam. But the emulation of war was on him ; there 
were his companions to see him hesitate ; and, quick as lightning, he 
ran his spear through her. But enough : I spare details more fear- 
ful still — details which haunted the first historian and eye-witness 
of this scene all his after life. 

The White Swallow no sooner found herself alone, than, drawing 
the knife she had formerly secreted from her bosom, she cut her 
bonds, resolved as she was to lose no more time. This done, she 
ftcted with all the coolness and reflection which became the affianced 
bride of an Indian warrior. She watched the red-skins enter the 
camp, and even let them commence their massacre. A dozen and 
more dogs darted by, flying from the strangers. One of them 
passed close to the White Swallow, and smelt her packet of meat 
She seized upon a leathern thong fastened round his neck, and threw 
him food. The dog devoured it eagerly. The girl at once t^iSKK::^^ 
to appropriate the animal, for she knew Ina iuitv\xe^\vaN\\i^\i^ri^dL 
been bom on the cooBnes of the Esquimaux iemto^ • ^tofe^\«oA 
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OD bis back the bundle belonging to the Indians, and then gliding 
gently and noiselessly into the water, began to swim. The dog 
quietly followed her, attracted by her store of provisions. The giri 
was a good and powerful swimmer ; but she proceeded slowly, though 
th* noise of the sack of the village might have excused even want of 
caution. But Thee-kis-ho was too much of an Indian to neg1a*t any 
precautions. Once landed on the opposite bank, she lay down to. 
watch the end of the scene ; at some distance, however, from th« 
shore, and well screened from view. 

As soon as the Esquimaux village lay in the stillness of death, 
and not even an in&nt remained, the Athaposcows ran down to the 
bank to fire at the men of the other village, who stood stupidly gaz- 
ing from across the water at the massacre of their brethren. They 
did not even stir when the leaden bullets fell among them, until one 
of their party received a flesh wound, when all crowded round him, 
examined the place in amazement, and then leaping into their canoes, 
hurried to the distant island, which, being surrounded by deep water, 
oould be easily defended against swimmers with hatchets and bows 
and arrows. 

The White Swallow waited to see no more. The dawn was now 
breaking in the eastern sky, and her position would speedily become 
dangerous. Casting her eyes about her to select the best road, she 
distinguished, a little way up the river, some one seated within a 
little oove fishing. She hesitated, for time was precious ; but her 
floodness of heart prevailed. Giving the dog another piece of meat, 
ghe left him in guard of her packets, and tripped rapidly down to 
the water's edge. She had her knife, and feared no Esquimaux. 
As she approached, she disoovered that it was an old woman, deaf, 
and nearly Uind, who had been fishing for salmon by moonlight. 
The fish were seven or eight pounds in weight, and strewed the bank. 
The old Esquimaux had a line with several hooks to it, and caught 
fish almost as &st as she oould throw, they being almost as plentiful 
•8 in Kamtohatka. The White Swallow laid her hand on her arm* 
The old woman started. The vounff girl, who knew one or two 
words of her language, just said, ** Vidians — kill all — that side 
— seven tents on island." The unfortunate old creature just caught 
the word '* Indians;" that was enough fi)r her. She cast line and 
fish at the ^rl's feet, and, mumbling her thanks, fled. 

The White Swallow took as much of the fish as she oould carry, 
and the line and hooks, almost believing that the Manitou had thrown 
them expressly in her way. This done, she rejoined her dog, and, 
taking him by the thong', led him away as fast as she could walk in 
tbe direction she presomed \a b^ Ih^ il^ht oue« She never paused 
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or lialted until the mid-daj sun warnxKl her almost more than wia 
pleasant. Then she ate, and gave food alHO to her dog. He greed- 
ily dcvourtd a fish weighing eight pound.**, and appcsircd most aflfec* 
tionatclj disposed to his new mistress. The girl made much of 
him, far more than he had been used to ; and the poor animal, better 
fed and better lodged than usual, fiiwncd at her feet like an old and 
'faithful servant. 

That fear renders man, and woman too, fleet in their motions, is a 
received and proverbial tenet ; nor did the Wliite Swallow differ in 
this from the rest of the human race. She shuddered at the pros- 
pect of falling again into the hands of the Athapa.scow Indiana. 
She had seen the massacre of the Esquimaux, and knew well whai 
would be her own fate if caught. No torture tliat fiendish revenge 
could devise would be considered enough to punish her for her escape. 
On she went again, therefore, despite that she was weary and sore- 
footed, until she hit about dark on a small river, falling, she sup- 
posed, into the Coppermine. 

Here, under a bush, she resolved to pass the night She fed the 
dog plentifuUy, cast her line into the river, and then, without mak- 
ing any fire, nestled near the hu2c animal, and went to sleep. 
Despite her dangers and her fears, lliee-kis-ho slept soundly, even 
until af^er the sun had Ions risen. When she awoke, she found Esqui- 
maux, as she called him, looking good-naturedly at her, in expecta- 
tion parUy no doubt of his morning meal. She at onoe satisfied him, 
and found three fish on the hooks. But she herself ate only the 
dried venison of her packet, which was still heavy, for she had never 
yet eaten raw fisli, and dared not make fire. 



WaNDSEINOS and SUFFEBINQB. 

Cast upon her own resources, without a man to advise or command 
her, the Indian girl had to perform the rather unusual task of hold- 
ing council with herself. She at once made up her mind to intense 
svdiferings and complicated dangers, though she had still doubts of 
ultimate success. She was a vast distance from home — she could 
only ffuess the direction ; the season was getting advanced ; and if 
surprised by the winter, her absence, if she perished not, would be 
of more than a year's duration. She had, it is true, a dog, a knife, 
and a fishing-line. This was much. On the other hand, she had 
to cross the Kocky Mountains, and not by the same !^t\i^^Va^ 
come, for doubtless the Athapasoows would \\<^ m ^\)aV> \Qt \i^x ^SESSfii^ 
time in ihe oolf usual path. Without aniu^ ^IVvqmX* ^^\«u^ ' 
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most provide for herself and dog. And yet she despaired not 
She was an Indian girl, and her prairie education was of a finished 
character. 

Her first thought was to hurry towards the mountains. The 
stream, near which she passed the night, seemed to trend in thai 
direction. The White Swallow was not without fear of being fol- 
lowed ; she accordingly swam across, and lefl obvious tracks on tht 
bank, as if she had forded the river. Then loading herself and dog, 
she walked in the water on a rocky shelf, that gradually brought 
her back to the other side. She then stepped out, without fear of 
leaving a trail upon the hard bank. For two days did she advance, 
and then her provisions began to run short ; her dog and herself 
consumed a great deal during a daily walk of twelve hours. Thee- 
kis-ko order^ a halt ; and while trying her fortune with her line in 
a small lake, sat down beside the water, and while watching the 
fishing-tackle, began to construct with deer^s sinews, which formed 
. a part of her dress, and some hairs from the dog's tail, those simple 
snares and nets that produce such wonderful results in a country 
abounding in game. 

They were set at some distance as soon as ready ; and the next 
morning two wild partridges and a rabbit rewarded the girl's inge- 
nuity. These, with some fish, gave Thee-kis-ho the hope of being 
able to provide for herself and canine attendant The Indian traps 
and snares are very simple. To catch some animals, a trunk of a 
tree is so arranged, that at the least touch it falls, and kills or 
secures the animal by its weight. The partridge-traps arc, however, 
very ingenious. A small piece of ground is partitioned off with 
little palisades and switches near a willow-tree, the favorite resort 
of the bird. Some openings are lefl between the diminutivs 
stockades, and in these openings are little nets; when the par- 
tridges come leaping about in search of food, they fail not to be 
taken in dozens. 

Three partridges and some other birds rewarded the second day's 
efforts of the White Swallow, and as her line also brought her fish, 
she once more felt hope. On the following morning she again 
started with renewed vigor, keeping her eyes fixed on the hills she 
had to cross. She soon found herself ascending ; and, according to 
the habits of her education in the wilderness, followed the course 
of a small torrent in search of an opening in the hills. Her pro- 
visions were not abundant, and both herself and dog were placed 
upon rigid allowance. The third day af\er her halt she reached 
the mountains, and began their ascent. Without path, along rough 
tad ragg&i rooks, her adyano^ at \AinsQft c»0Di^etAly barred, forced to 
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descend and rcasoond, resting in hollows of the hills, eating small 
and scanty portions of food, still the heart of the Indian girl never 
fiiiled her. She was young, fall of hope and love; and on she went, 
thoogh her moccasins were worn and torn, and her feet bled upon 
the rocks. 

Winding, taming, twisting, retreating, it took her more than 
three days to reach the sammit of the hUls, and her poor pittance 
of food was now nearly gone. She sat down on the and crest of a 
hill, and gazed upon the plains below — upon those plains which 
contained her country and her home. She saw Ibr fiity miles the 
great prairie wilderness lying like a map before her, with its riven 
and its lakes, its eminences and its levels; and her heart sunk within 
her as she felt the chill blast of autumn in that lofty region. Start- 
ing to her feet, she descended, and after a day's severe &tigue, some- 
times walking, sometimes sliding, sometimes actually rolling down a 
slope of the mountain, she reached the bottom, and camped in a lit- 
tle clump of pines. 

A pool rather than a lake was at hand ; and at one end of it she 
fixed her line and nets, and at the other she and Esquimaux bathed 
with delight after their rude and continued fiitigues. The dog was 
as pleased as herself to find himself out of the hills, and testifi^ his 
pleasure by rolling like a mad thing on the bank, after he had for 
some time splashed in the water. Suddenly Thee-kis-ho seemed to 
listen attentively : a crackling noise was heard in the bushes. She 
crouched almost under water, amid some tall reeds agitated by the 
evening breeze, dragging the dog with her. At the same instant a 
tall horned deer leaped madly into the water, as if jaded by the 
chase which had been given him by a pack of hungry wolves. 
The White Swallow hesitated not an instant. She knew that in 
the water a wearied deer was a sure prey. Plunging toward him, 
just as the dog was at his throat, the bold girl, before the noble 
beast was aware of his new danger, had mortally wounded him 
with her knife, which she always carried by her side. 

The unfortunate animal made scarcely any defence, and was drawn 
to the shore to die without a struggle. Theo-kis-ho now bethought 
herself of her danger. Death was certain if the wolves surprised 
her in any force. She knew of but one remedy, and that was a 
huge fire. Two flints formed part of the Indian baggage which 
she had been given to carry. These she drew from her bundle, and 
taking a portion of dry Spanish moss from a tree, with some fungi 
lying about, she began striking the flints together. Few ^«^ >^ 
sparks that followed, but presently the moBB, TRVvV^H&^^r} ^^VD&aa&e* 
loable — aod which I b^ve Qfim qsed to Ik^t ^ &t^ \>^ ^S^afS&Kc^gs^^ 
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a loose wadding from a gan — took fire, and, by waying it gentlj 
backwards and forwards, a flame ensued: Plenty of branches, and 
eren trunks of trees, lay about ; and the girl soon found herself 
with a blazing heap. The fire was made in a cleared nook shel- 
tered by trees, and, the night being dark, there was no danger of the 
smoke being seen. But the wolves came not; some other prey 
must have attracted them, or they must have lost the scent. 

Convinced by this, Thee-kis-ho let her fire fiill low, and proceeded 
to skin and cut up the deer, which, perhaps the only aniinal of the 
kind she had any 4phance of mastering, was a perfect treasure, flesh, 
skin, sinews, intestines, bones, all were valuable, furnishing food, 
clothing, thread, materials for snares and nets. The animal was 
quite dead; and the Indian girl, who had in the last two months 
learned much, proceeded to her task quietly. Some portions were 
prepared for immediate use, the rest lud aside for the future. 

Though she had seldom, in her home on the Maboijha Water, 
asnsted in domestic duties, she had observed, and knew everything 
that oould be made of the animal. Tired as she was, she scraped 
and cleaned the skin, and rubbed it well with grease to soften it 
She then cooked her first hot meal since her flight, examined her 
nets and line, and, afler amply feeding the dog, lay down to rest 
She slept more than twelve hours, and rose much refreshed. She 
had now a large bundle to carry, and far to go with it ; but she 
abandoned nothing. She loaded herself and her dog with the 
whole of the precious property, and then once more she started on 
bw way. 

But now she found herself in a maze of woods, and lakes, and 
rivers, but oould not tell her road. She was alarmed, for the season 
was fiir advanced, and in that high latitude winter was near. Still 
she advanced with courage and energy, though not recognizing one 
of the places she had seen on coming away from home. 

^ One day she found herself in a thick and gloomy wood. She walked 
with her dog disconsolately along a track evidently Icfl by the buffiJo, 
^Dorant of the direction she was taking, and lost in gloomy reflections 
The darkness of the trees, the heavy atmosphere, the weariness of her 
feet and frame, her failing hope, had much changed the poor girl ; 
and she felt by the wind and the air, and she saw by the sky, that 
winter was rapidly approaching. 

Suddenly she gave a shriek as she emerged from the wood upon a 

small, green, and grassy plot. Before her, as far as the eye oould 

leach, to the right, to the left, in front, lay the waters of a vasi 

inland sea, dottod here and there by small islands. Thee-kis-ho 

looked onxkfoaij aiannd; fiit dBA^m«w>&0i»S&\A\(^ fXL>3u^fpQaft 
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Ulo of the Woods, where dwelt, said tradition, a warlike and 
mighty race. But all was still save the waving of the pine, tht 
poplar, and the larch, and the beating of the waves of the sea upon 
the pebbly shore. The Indian girl stood s^l, musing. Was she 
still in the land of reality, or was this the promised place to which 
all the brave and good went afler death? Her hesitation was 
momentary ; and then other thoughts came upon her. 

It was now impossible to reach home that year, and the heart of 
the White Swallow beat confusedly and almost despairingly within 
her. Should she live throughout the severe seaMn, alone, without 
hunting implements, without a hut, without needfiu clothing ? Bui 
even if she did get through the winter, would she, when the birds 
came again, and nature was green and gay, and the trees put on 
their bridal clothing, and the earth sent forth perfume, and tht 
dew hung like crystal on the trees, and the sun danced merrily on 
the waters^ and the flowers awoke from their sleep — should she 
still find her affianced husband without a bride ? The Indian giil 
was alone, none could see her shame, and she bowed her head and 
?r€pt. 

But better thoughts soon prevuled, and Thee-kis-ho began to pre- 
pare for her long, and cold, and dreary winter on the shores of the 
great Lake of the Woods. 



WlKTKB. 

Hie Indian girl stood like our first parents when chased from 
Paradise — homeless, houseless, almost without raiment, food, oar 
tools, and with everything to be provided by the labor of her own 
hands. She began by walking along the borders of the lake, until 
she cane to where a small rivulet fell into the great inland sea, and 
here she cast her fishing-lines, reinforced by many a new 'hook made 
from the bones of the deer. Then she set at some distance, and in 
various places, all her traps. This done, she thought of her hut. 
A large tree, the boughs of which began to project at some distance 
from the ground, was selected as the main-stay. Against this the 
tallest and stoutest branches she could find, with some drift-wood, 
were leant, so as to form a kind of tent. Other boughs were laid 
on so thick, one upon the other, that the whole took the aspect of a 
mere accidental wood-heap. It was rude and shapeless, but it was 
tieatherproof, and that was enough for the wants of a IvQtsx^^dSlk 
Indian. Thee-kis-ho's deer-skin was as yet Viei oi^^ \^i^\\\%^\iQdb 
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now that she had fixed her abode, she hoped to saoceed better as a 
trapper, and so add to the wealth of her wardrobe. 

It was late at night when this her first and almost her most 
important task was completed. But she stopped not until it wu 
concluded. Then she lay down to rest beside her dog, and took the 
first sleep she had had under cover for nearly three months. At 
dawn she rose to recommence her arduous labors. Food must be 
found, prepared, and preserved for nearly the whole winter, now 
approaching with terrible strides. She found the lake full of fish 
and every monMpt she oould spare from setting and resetting her 
traps was devoted to fishing. While waiting for the arrival of a 
hanl frost, which she knew would set in in the course of a few days, 
she looked about her. A portion of the lake formed a small Tpood, 
off' the rivulet, with an entrance not five feet across, and about two 
feet deep. As soon as she caught her fish, which she did as fiisl 
as she could throw her lines, she cast them into this pond, having 
first made a dam by throwing branches and stones into the narrow 
diannel, which lefl ample passage for water, but none for the escape 
of the trout, pike, and other large fish of the lake, which, like thai 
of Athapascow, b renowned for the abundance and size of its finny 
inhabitants. 

Wading in the water, provided with a stick, a rude bark-net, and 
her dog, she could always re-catch them at will. Every day, too, 
she added to the numbers of rabbits, partridges, and squirrels which 
•he caught in her traps ; and, while roaming about the woods with 
Esquimaux, she, on one occasion, by his aid, caught a porcupine. 
One day, too, she hit upon a small beaver dam, and captured sev- 
eral of these sagacious animals. Presently, however, the snow began 
to fall in heavy flakes, and Thee-kis-ho found herself in winter. All 
her fish were at once taken out of the water, and placed in a position 
where they were freely exposed to the cold. The next day the whole 
country was covered with a thick coat of snow, and the fish were 
fitteen hard. 

The change in the weather by no means changed the industrious 
habits of the young White Swallow. A part of the day was spent 
in making herself warm clothes with her rabbit, beaver, and squirrel 
skins ; and, though alone, they were made with all the elegance of 
which she was capable, for she was still a woman. Then she cast 
her lines, taking care, now the cold was come, to drop them in deep 
places, while she found employment every day fi)r hours in m^^^ . 
mg old and making new traps. Then to make a fire in the moi^ > 
ingf when she had not kei^t tihd embers alive all night, was a. 
Waste of -time and Ubot, foe &*^ idma ^^ ^axD^^^^sul^^s^S^^uA' 
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burn ; but Tliee-kis-lio soon took care to have a .su|)|j1v of tinder in 
the shupe of fungi, which she dried by a wurm iire, and hung up in 
her hut 

She had, at first at all events, plenty of food. The little animals 
ahe caught, fiunished and hungry, snapped greedily at the baits 
offered them, and rarely did a day pass without its due proportion 
of prey. Furs became plentiful ; and as the oold became more 
severe, the Indian girl not only clothed herself with them, but 
made bed-coverings, and lined the inside of the tent. Her fire, 
despite the smoke, was made, according to the fashko of her tribe, 
in her tent ; the acrid vapor escaping by a little opening in the sum- 
mit, and by the narrow door. . A small fire was quite sufficient both 
for cooking and warmth. 

The next labor undertaken by the White Swallow was making 
herself a pair of snow-shoes with which to take exercise. Without 
them walking became painful. At one time she thought of con- 
structing a sledge, and on setting out towards the Mabasha, with her 
dog dragging a load of provisions ; but the doubtful nature of the 
enterprise made her at once give it up, and resolve on waiting the 
return of the warm summer season. From tradition and report, 
she believed she knew pretty well her whereabouts, and regarded 
the journey before her next year as of little oonsequence. 

Still the young girl felt some desponding emotioas. Continued 
solitude may have its charms for the melancholy and misanthropical, 
bat the young and hopeful long for the society of their fellows, and 
for communion with the world. It is true that Thee-kis-ho had 
both ample occupation and dumb society ; but I believe few young 
ladies will deny, that however constantly their fingers mi^t m 
employed, and however faithful a oompamon their dog might be, 
they would pretty nearly always like the addition of some conver- 
sational associate ; and not the less if this associate were an agreeable 
man. The losing and faithful Indian girl never had Matouaza oat 
of her thoughts — she dreamed of him at night, she thought of him 
by day, and during every occupation found hun present to her imag- 
ination. 

At break of day she woold rise and light or trim her fire, before 
which some meat or fish was then set to cook. Then she went down 
to the lake to look at her lines, until such time as the edge of the 
water froze hard, when fishing ceased, for she had no nets with 
whijch to try her fortune under the ice. Her land-nets were, how- 
ff0i always a souroe of employment, and generally of \)TQ&V^^Qt ^^ 
winter game was abundant round the lake. T\ieii ^\i(^ \^VMTCk<^ Xt^ 
the hut to cook her break&Mt, and feed ber dog, aa^ii^msiiTtf^^ \fifx% 
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Qfleful 88 a oompanion than as a servant. This done, she sat within 
her tent bj a fire of hot embers, and near a narrow loophole admit- 
ting light, adding daily to her wardrobe, until the dead of winter 
arnyed, when she had no choice but to take exercise on her snow- 
shoes, or to lie in darkness in her hut, hermeticallj closed against 
the air. 

Still she repined not, for time passed rapidly with her ; the mid- 
dle of winter was now come, and every hour brought her nearer th« 
period when, on the wings of affection and hope, she would hasten 
towards the village of her youth, her affections, and her future joys. 
The innocent and warm-hearted girl never doubted her affianced 
husband^s truth and affection ; and if a saspicion came across her 
that he might have found one to take her place, and cause her to 
be forgotten, she speedily drove such gloomy images away. 

The worst of the winter was now past, but not the difficulties and 
sufferings of our heroine. During the bitter cold of December and 
January she scarcely made any captures, while the appetites of her- 
self and her dog remained always the same. She therefore saw her 
store of fish and frozen game almost completely consumed, while in 
three days one solitary bird would alone reward her efforts. The 
oold, too, was intense ; and one day, more damp and disagreeable 
than usual, her hot embers went out during the night, and the tin- 
der she had pMervcd would not light 

The poor girl was driven to eat raw and frozen fish, and to take 
violent exercise on her snow-shoes. That night, but for her dog 
and her furs, she would have been frozen to death. Next day 
her efforts were not more fortunate ; and, seriously alarmed at thu 
accident, Thce-kis-ho was almost inclined to give way to despair. 

Five days passed without fire, and the Indian girl lx»gan to fear 
to go to sleep lest a severer cold than usual might chill her limbs. 
One morning, after eating her miserable, cold, and wretched pit- 
tance, and endeavoring to get fire from her broken flints, the White 
Swidlow went out to walk, when two startling sights arrested her 
attention. It was blowing a smart breeze on the lake, and yet, in 
the distance, three canoes full of Indians were paddling smartly, as 
if making their way from some of the islands of the centre towards 
a prominent point of land to the left On this point there was a 
. fire, giving more smoke than was usually the case under the eircum- 
^ stances in the woods. The WTiite Swallow at once conjectured that 
her own obscurer position in the depth of a bay, and the fact that 
her fire was always made amid very tall trees, and of a mod^lttt 
mze, bad aloue — together with the intervention of an island pretty 
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thickly wooded, at the mouth of the bay — protected her from di»- 
egrceable visits. 

There was danger in the journey, but Thee-kis-ho at once deter- 
mined on venturing across to the fire, to pick there some hot brands 
with which to relight her own, but in a very small and cautious way. 
She surmised that if the fire was made by persons hostile to the 
party in the canoe, a fight and a chase would ensue, when her cfibrts 
would be practicable enough. Then the fear came on her of leaving 
a trail, which some of them might hit upon, and trace her to her hut. 
This made her use extreme caution. She eagerly retreated within 
the shelter of the new clad trees, and thence watched. 

The smoke of the fire became now very thick, and the canoes 
reached the land. There were some dozen warriors or more, and 
after one or two had plunged into the thicket, to examine, as she 
supposed, what the foe was, the rest stood still. In a few minutes 
they were called to join their companions, in a way which showed 
that the fire was abandoned, or that those around it wero found. 
Then two men burst from the thicket, leaped into the first canoe, 
oast the others adrift, and paddled away. 

A yell, distinctly heard by the Indian girl, then arose, and the 
warriors came rushing back. One of them easily caught a canoe, 
which had been checked by some ice, and the whole party again 
betook themselves to the water in chase of the fiudtives. These 
ipade for the island nearest to the White Swallow's mely hut, and 
were speedily lost behind it. In ten minutes more the others were 
equally so ; and Thee-kis-ho saw no more. 

The young girl was now seriously alarmed. She was in the very 
centre, it appeared, of some battle-ground of those who oould not 
bat be enemies to her, and it would be a strange chance if they did 
not hit upon her humble dwelling, in which case all her efforts and 
heroic fortitude would have availed her nothing : so she returned not 
to the J^iabasha, it little mattered what Indian called her his squaw. 
Filled with alarm, and allowing all kinds of gloomy ideas to prey 
apon her, the White Swallow returned to her hut, now so buried in 
the snow as to resemble, rather, a snow-heap than a wigwam, and, 
hiding herself under her fur coverlids, sought to collect her 
thoughts. All her reflections, however, produced no very satisfac- . 
tory result, and she soon f^ fkst asleep. Suddenly an angry growl 
from her dog alarmed her: sfeie awoke with a violent start; &e door 
of the hut was opened, and the fiioe of an Indian warrior peered in 
«poD the darkness. 

The AVhite Swallow lay motionless. She disoo^eiodL \}Q&i^\\.'fi%& 
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night, and that the moon had risen, and that she could 9ce and not 
be Been. Then she started up. 

" Matonaza I " she cried. 

" Thee-kis-ho ! " replied the Indian. 

The young warrior looked behind him : no one was near : and, 
giving way to the native impulses of his heart, he pa.ssionatcly 
embraced his afhanced wife. The dog at once ceased growling, and 
the lovers were soon sheltered ^m the piercing cold under cover 
of the hut. 



The Lover's Search. 

Matonaza, Mark Dalton, and the Roaming Panther, continued on 
their way without stopping until they reached the scene of tht already 
narrated Es<|uimaux massacre. No one had approached its precincts 
since the departure of the Athapascows, and tents and dead bodies 
all lay in horrid confusion. The corpses were eagerly examined, 
but the White Swallow was not among them. At all events, Aen, ' 
she had not been killed in the fray. This was a source of prodigious 
relief to the whole party. A council was held, Mark Dalton inclin- 
ing to the opinion that the girl had been captured by some of the 
other £]squi^pLX, while the chief believed her to be returning on 
her way alone. But should the idea of his pale-faced friend bs 
correct, it was necessary to examine into the circumstance at once, 
as it was easier to make these inquiries now, than after a long and 
arduous search. 

They accordingly ascended the rocky eminence above the huts, 
and gazed around. The seven tents were before them, and some 
smoke seemed to evince that they were inhabited. It was neces- 
sary to cross the river to hold communion with them, but it was 
dangerous to show themselves in a way which might terrify those 
who had witnessed so dreadful a massacre. It was agreed that the 
Beaming Panther, who was a splendid swimmer, and knew a little of 
the Esquimaux dialect, should venture across alone, and under 
cover of the unerring rifles of the two friends. He accordingly 
plunged into the water, and in a very short time stood upon the 
opposite bank unarmed, and shouting a welcome to the copper- 
colored race. 

The inhabitants of the huts rushed out in great alarm, which 
subsided when they saw one unarmed man before them. The 
Beaming Panther walked into the middle of the group, speaking 
with extreme yolubViil^, «xA ^m^^i ^>^ ^A!^gs&^t borror, to ih« 
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lene of the late terrible catastrophe. The Esquimaux stood round 
im in tiuiid wonder ; but, af^er about ten minutes, his eloquence 
semed to prevail, and one of the men, entering a canoe, moved 
awards the two friends. The savage, it was quite clear, was very 
oeasy at firnt, but he appeared more tranquil as he came near and 
istingui.<;h(Ml the friendly gestures of the strangers. 

In ten minutes more the three wanderers were the guests of 
16 poor northern aborigines, who received them with extreme ho^ 
Itality. There could be little conversation when the chief and the 
inner only knew a few sentences ; but, such as it was, it was wholly 
xmt the event of the hour — the slaughter of the ncighlx>ring fan>- 
y. Miitonaza easily discovered that the Et^quimaux knew their 
lemies to be seven in number, and immediately made signs that 
ley had killed three of them. The Esquimaux looked uneasy 
t thb for a moment ; but reflecting, no doubt, that if killing was 
le trade of these, also, they would have commenced shooting fire 
t them from the other side, they became gradually calmer. Then 
16 Little Snake drew the conversation to a young girl of his 
nbe, whom the Athapascows had stolen away, and who was yet not 
ith them. 

One of the men nodded his head, and pointed to a half-deaf, 
ilf-blind old woman, who sat in a comer. Matonaza looked puz- 
ed, but waited. The Esquimaux bawled in her Mr, and the hag 
sgan to mumble something, which the other spoke over again more 
early. It was to the effect that a young girl, sweet in si)eech, 
xl beautiful as an angel, had warned her, whilst fishing, of the 
resenco of the Indians, but had been no more seen. This was 
xragh for Matonaza, who, after some further cross-questioning, and 
careful examination of the neighborhood, discovered that, six days 
sfere, the White Swallow had got the start of him on her way 
Dme. 

But for ten days previously they had pushed on with such haste, 
I to be worn, with fatigue, almost to death, being likewise half- 
arved, and without moccasins. A good day's rest, and food, and 
aw shoes, were indispensable. They therefore accepted, from the 
lod-naturcd Esquimaux, a supply of fish, and a tent, and disposed 
lemselvcs to eat, rest, and make shoes, having saved some decr- 
dn pieces for the purpose. It was only after a day and two nights' 
est that they felt themselves able to renew their journey ; but then 
ley started with energy, strength, and hope. Their new friends 
uted from them with good wishes, and an expression of Ki^^iV ^iaa.^ 
[I red-skins were not so pacific. 

It was now necesBaij to fcilow the tndl of tti(i ^0X3ltv% ^x\ ^^ 
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extreme caution. Fortonately, it was clear and obvious enough at 
Qrst, though all were puzzled about the auiniul which accompanied 
the White Swallow. It was clearly a large dog ; but how she 
'XJBQ by 60 unexpected a friend was somewhat difficult to conjoo- 
ture. All parties, however, were soon at fault. The river was 
reached where Thee-kis-ho had hidden her trail, and it now becanoe 
Tec[uisite to be, according to the words of the cliief, "'all eye." Tho 
Roaming Panther followed one bank of the stream, while Mark and 
Matonaza followed the other, for a long time in vain. The bank waa 
hard and rocky, or pebbly, and not a trace of the Indian girl was to 
be found. 

" Ugh ! " said the young chief, suddenly. 

They were standing near a stunted bush, and there, on the groundf 
were some faint traces of a camp, with some fish-lwnes, abandoned by 
the dog. The party halted, and, afler a few words of congratulatioo, 
supped on a couple of wild rabbits and a partridge, all the results of 
the day*s chase, cooked by means of the stunted branches and trunk 
of the bush. It began now to be very cold ; and when the trio in 
their turn commenced ascending the gully by which Thee-kis-ho 
crossed the llocky ^fountains, the blast blew chill and keen. Here, 
too, in these stony hills, they lost all trace of the girl. 

From that hour, indeed, the trail was wholly lost to them. Sd 
much time was consumed in hunting for it, in looking for provisbnSk 
and in roaming hither and thither, that the snow overtook them 
before they had passed the lake where the young girl had killed the 
deer. It became almost useless to prooeed, and yet the chief resolved 
on continuing the search. A hut was erected, a fire made, and then 
the three men parted in search of game — one remaining near thi 
camp on the look-out for small birds, the others going hither and 
thither, in the hope of falling on more noble prey. This was done 
for a week, during which, ri^t and left, every place where a hut 
oould be hid was examined : then the camp was moved a few miles 
further south, and the same plan resumed. 

This was continued with various fortune for some time, until one 
day they found themselves camped near a large wood without pro> 
Tisions, weary, hungry, and cold. A ooonoil was held, and it was 
agreed that Mark and the "R^^^it^g Pother on the one hand, and 
Matonaza on the other, should start once more in chase of elk and 
buffiilo, and that the first that met with good fortune should give 
the other notice. 

Matonaza moved about in various directions in moody silence. 
The young chief had, in his own mind, given up all hope of finding 
the beloY^ White Swa-UoWt^biixiv he unagin^Ml the prey of some 
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Xwild beast, or of Indians as mthloss. He moYod along, 
g on revenge, on some terrible and sudden fbraj into tht 
d of the Athapofioows, and jet his eje was cast about in search 
game. Presentlj the forest grew less dense, and the young 
ef soon found himself in the open air beside the vast lake already 
ided to. The warrior paused, for never had he seen watere so 
t He gazed curiously around, and then followed the banks for 
16 time : but all in vain ; not a trace of game, did he find, 
iary and hungry, he turned his steps bock towards the camp, and 
ohed the spot where he had first come out upon tho lake. He 
Bed it, and pursued his way still further along the shore, which 
I frozen hard as far out as the water was shallow. 
rhe Indian now came in sight of tho fire seen by Thee-kis-ho in 
morning, hitherto masked from his view by the island already 
ided to. He knew this to be the signal given by his friends thai 
y had found game, and hurried his steps. Suddenly he halted, 
rabbit in its milk-white winter coot lay struggling at his feet, and 
; not running away. The animal was caught in a snare made bj 
mn hands. Tho chief bounded like a stricken deer ; his eyes 
hed ; and then, af^cr killing the animal, and casting it over his 
older, he began moving along the bank. Another and another 
re fell under his notice, and uen steps in the snow — those of a 
nan and a dog — steps of that day, of that hour ! 
iftatonaza stood for an instant leaning on his rifle ; for, though ta 
lian and a warrior, he was a man, and young. He was not insen- 
e to gentle emotions, and he loved the girl with all the warmth of 
enerous and unsophisticated heart that had never loved befi>re. 
an he looked around, his eyes glaring like those of the tiger abool 
qpiring ; and he caught sight of the hut, or rather of the snow-pile 
ioh hid it. The door was clearly defined. He stood by it, lie 
led it: the rest has been already told. 



SmiNOl EVXNTS. 

Hot some quarter of an hour they gave themadTes up to the jqr 
Hue unexpected and hi^pfry meeting. The warrior then listened 
b diarmed ears to the recital of tne events wluoh had preceded 
arrival of the White Swallow at her winter camp. Surprise^ 
ie, and satisfaction, filled the young man*s heart, as each day's 
'enture showed how admirably the gini had conducted \xei^^^ vci&. 
f fit slio was to be the bride of a chief. She «poVe W\vi^3>\M8k 
irly, ami the eivnt of the day soon formed t\ic top\c o? dW-oMiX^. 
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Wlien lliee-kiA-ho spoko of the flight of two men from the fir 
lonaza became much moved. 

** Mj fnends are prboners," he said gravely, and then ba 
go on. 

But the White Swallow ceased speaking, and waited to he 
Damtivc of her future lord and master. 

The young chief reflected a moment, and. asked fl)r son 
to eat. But the girl had nothing but raw SJk and the rabb 
no fire. ^ 

" Ugh ! " exclaimed Matonaza, as he heard that she had 1 
fire for five or six days ; ^* let us go.*' 

The White Swallow rose, took a good supply of fish, wi 
rabbit, and followed the LitUo Snake, who led the way throu 
wood towards the camp where he had left his companions. A 
calm and still. The lake, which had been agitated, was qui* 
and tlie wind had fallen. A quarter of an hour's quick w 
through the forest brought tbnn in sight of the fire. It rei 
untouched, as also the hut of boughs and fiillen trunks that ha 
erected on the previous night. They at once drew the ha] 
tered embers together, and a few upright and transversed 
aerved as a gridiron for the fisk The rabbit was also put to 
No alarm was expected but from the lake ; and an occasional 
at the water, by a walk of a dozen yards with the dog, rend 
mrprise unlikely. An elk, and the guns of both Mark and the 
log Panther, were found in the hut. The enemy had foUowec 
80 rapidly, they had no time to inquire into the spoil which mi 
found in the camp. 

Matonaza gazed with speaking eye and afiectionate mien 
young girl as she moved about preparing their meal. He 
grimly as she ofibred him the meat when ready, without ofiei 
take any herself. But he drew her on to the log beside hii 
bade her eat. The White Swallow laughingly obeyed, aiK 
ate together. It was the sweetest repast either hud tast 
many a long day. When they had done, it was pitchy dar 
the young warrior at once went down to the shore, and in th* 
and ice, and snow, began to make a raft. Plenty of lo^ 
boo|^ and withes were to fie found; and in an hour ! 
ingenuity had succeeded in manufiu)turing a very solid ooi 
tion. Thea both stepped into it, with the three guns, leavii 
dog behind. 

The«chief tamed the somewhat awkward vessel towards the 
pointed out bv his dusky bride, and both propelled it, as bes' 
•qpldy with sticks aa mxu^^^^ ^^^^^ ^ \3^<&^ oould find, lliej 
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for the side towards the hat of the young girl, which was rocky and 
precipitous, and therefore safest. Their pi-ogrcss was extremely slow. 
No lig!it of any kind was there to guide them. The island loohied up 
in the distance against the sky, and not a sign of life could be seen* 
a|X)n it^ 

At liLst it was reached, and the slender bark grated on the shore. 
The i)air leaped on the ice, and drew the rati so far alter them aa 
at least to previpt its floating off. They then took the rifles, and 
gained the land. They found themselves at the foot of lofly rocks, 
from which hung thick and large trees that half-oonccalcd their 
height. The as'«?ent was rugged, but not iiBpos;^ibIe ; and, by feeling 
their way with extreme caution, they at la.st re;iehed the summit. 
The wooil was here dense iii the extreme, and so mixed up with 
brushwoo*!, as to oblige them to tiike groat care as they advanced 
with the rifliis. They pushed their way through, however, a little 
farther, and then suddenly haltc^l. 

They were within a few yanls of an extensive Indian camp. 

The centre of the island was a large and deep hollow, used from 
tame immemorial as the winter residence of the tribe which now 
occupied it. About a hundred and Ally yards long, by sixty 
broad, it contained thirty large huts, or wigwams, so arranged 
aa to leave a considerable space in the centre. It ^vas, perhaps, 
a dozen yards deep, and so overhung by trees, that whatever fire 
was made — and the Indians rarely make more than is necessary 
— never oonld be discovered by the smoke, which, rising in small 
eolumns, was swept by the currents of air among the dense foli- 
age, to escape in such light vapors as were imperceptible. A 
large fire was now made, however, beside a rock, close below where 
the astonished pair stood, liound this were, perhaps, forty dark 
and fierce-looking warriors. The women stood in groups near the 
huts whispering. 

But the captives were what they chiefly sought ; and these wore 
■oon distinguished in the very centre of the council of the tribe. 

A debate was going on, to which neither Mark Dalton nor the 
Boaming Panther seemed to pay any attention. They were on a 
log by themselves, and spoke in whispers. 

** Listen ! " said ^latonaza, crouching down beside his bride in 
inch a position as to see and hear all that passed, while he was at 
the summit of a path which led down to the fire. 

Various opinions had apparently been uttered before th^ir an> 
val. The last speaker, a fat, luxurious, greasy-looking warrior, 
with a nose and eye that spoke of the rum of IKg Ywv^g«»fe^'v^aK 
when thisy first Jlstonod, doing battle for lYio iftoXfitNaswi A ^^aft 
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white man's Hcalp. IIo urged the fact, that if he vere taken to 
the nearest fort in the spring, they would be amply repaid lor 
their trouble, and receive both powder, boll, and shot, in abuudaitoe, 
witli plenty of fire-water, that made a poor Indian's heart glad. 
As for the red-skin, his tribe oould spare him ; besides, he was of 
no value. Jjct them take his scalp. A few applauded, but the ruB4 
nuirniurcd loudly, for the sjKsaker was a notorioiis drunkard ; ni>i 
tlio roil-i«kins, even those who occasionally give way to the suiciJol 
mudiioss of drink — the worst suicide, because of mind and budj— 
despise an habitual sot. 

Then up rose a warrior in the very prime of hb days. He 
was aU'mt fivc-aiid-forty, handsome, well-made, tall, and of graTc 
and rather mcluncholy mien. It was the liightning-Arni. th- 
rt^iiowned warrior, who, taken prisoner by the English, hud ns'>itiJ 
all the toin[)tations which ruined his fellows, lie was the brave?i, 
tlie wisiist. the ablest chief of tliat day ; and his renown wasuiii- 
vcnsil. So was his terrible cruelty, in putting to death all the whit<? 
men, Dog-ribbed, and other north-western Indians, who fell in hu 
way. This wiia hit* oration : — 

" Tt is lil'toH^n MiMimcrs ago. The Lightning- Arm lived with liii* 
people on the Iwrdcrs of the Little Bear lliver. There was plenty 
of deer in the woods, and fish in the river, and the beavers were 
kind ; they knew that their Indian brothers were poor, and pleutj 
were found. Tlie Lightning-Arm was happy. lie stood like a 
tall pine in the midst of a wood, and every warrior called him 
chief. Yes ; the Lightninff-Arm was very happy. A little biri 
Bang in the woods, the loveliest girl of the Great Athapasoow tribe, 
and the little bird sang beside the tall pine. Li^tning-Arm 
called the Wild llose his squaw. One pafmooec was in his wigwam, 
and it laughed in its father's face, and Lightning- Arm wu rerr 
happy. lie was a great warrior; his wife waa pretty and good; 
he liad a child lovely as the flowers of the prairie in spring. 
Liglitning-Arm was very happy. Then came the iPale Faoe tz»* 
ders, and bought all the red-skins' furs, and gave the fbdliah Indians 
fire-water. The traders went away, and the Indians were beasli: 
the fire-water was in their eyes, they oould not see ; the fire-water 
was in their ears, and they oould not hear ; the fire-water wu in 
their heads, they oould not watch. But wolves were in the woods, 
who knew that the Great Athapaaoows were as hogs, and ihitj 
came down upon the camp, llie Lightninz-Arm had gone to 
show the trarlers how to hunt. The wolves riew all the warriore, 
who woke no movo ; v\\on V\>^v5\ ^<i '^*^'\ 'QLsa^^ and they stub 
her child. LV'UUuu^- N.v\\\ vA\\vci\>ovv.WS:\\\^>>ssQ&fc\>^ 
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two laughs — one very loud and clear, and one very little, bat 
very sweet. The Lightning- Arm was alone, the tall pine stood 
naked on a stoDy plain. Let them die — the white man for his 
fire-water, the red-skin for his Uood ! He is a Dog-ribbed our. I 
have spoken!'' 

And the warrior drew his tomahawk, and awuitod the words of 
his companions, eager to give the signal for the tonnents which 
were once more to glut his revenge. His hate for the Pale Faces, 
whose drink had caused the camp to be surprised, and for the 
nieniber of a tribe suspected of the foray, might be seen in every 
lineament. The wbole circle of warriors applaudeil, and were about 
to rise, when the Little Snake and the White Swallow stood in 
their midst. 

** My father is yery sorry for the death of his squaw," said Ma- 
tonaza with profound respect for the other*s grief, " and his eyee 
arc dim. But his eyes are open now ; does he know again a little 
f:u^e he saw fifleen summers ago ? His ears are very sharp, the girl 
will laugh, and her father will know her Again ! '* 

The Indians moved not, though their favorite ''ugh" o^caped 
every throat, while the Lightning-Arm listened with undi>tgui:icd 
astonishment. 

"My brother is young," he said, quickly recovering himself, 
" and would save his friends ; he gives an old warrior a young st[uaw 
for a little pappoose." 

" Matonaza is no liar," replied the other, solemnly. " His father 
led the foray against the Great Athapascows ; he took away a little 
pappoose for a BqusLvr for his boy. There she stands — see ! " 

And the young chief held out his hand, and took from the 
breast of the White Swallow one of those charmed bags given by 
the medicine men to preserve children against evil qjirits, and 
which, found on the neck of the girl, had been lef\ thero, all fear^ 
ing to touch an amulet which, in their eyes, had secret powers. 
The older chief took a pine-knot, and held it towards the face of the 
youne sirl, examining at the same time, by an imperceptible glance, 
the little bag. Matonaza saw the Lightning- Arm start, and then 
discovered, by the working of his ikoe and clenched hands, how 
intense was the struggle between his Lidian stoicism, and the pent- 
«p feelings of fifteen yeata. 

" My old eyes wore dim, and I could not see my friends," said 
the father, in tones which no art, not even that of man's iron reso- 
lution, could make firm. ^ Yoa are welcome — ye hax<& VsKjOif^ 
lack m J chiU ! " 
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. The three companions became at once the centre of a finendlj 
and delighted group, who crowded round the men, with exquisite 
delicacy contnving to let the father slip away with his child, with- 
out attracting attention to this act, rather too full of nature and 
feeling to suit Indian customs. But, once out of sight, the chief 
raised the girl in his arms, and, running under the trees, reached 
an empty wigwam at the end of the village. A pine-knot, full 
of rosin, illuminated the place. He set the White Swallow down 
apon a mat, and looked at her. Every feature, every expression 
— mouth, nose, eyes, hair — all were those ^of the mother, not 
older than she was when killed. The warrior shook like a palsied 
man with emotion, and then clasped the gurl wildly to him. She 
laughed faintly, bewildered as she was, and the man almost 
shrieked. His ears had not heard that laugh for fifteen years, 
and yet, it had thrilled in his heart every hour; for the chief 
had idolized his beautiful wife, and she came to him nightly from 
the Happy Hunting-ground in the visions of hb sleep. It was an 
hour before the Lightning- Arm was sufficiently composed to rejoin 
his fellows and the astounded women. He found a feast prepared 
to celebrate the happy occasion. All joined heartily in it. Mark 
and the Roaming Panther, who had been expecting death for 
hours, ate none the less heartily; while the old chief, throwing 
aside all his rigidity cm this festive occasion, made the women 
join the feast, and placed the White Swallow by his side. Even 
the roughest warriors smiled grimly as they saw falm watching every 
mouthfud she ate, giving her the choicest morsels, and touching 
nothing himself. 

Matonaia looked gravely, sadly on. He had saved his friends, 
he had found the ^rl a father, he had gladdened the heart of a 
widowed, childless cnief, but he had lost a wife. It was, there- 
fore, with unusual gravity that he rose to narrate the ciroamstan- 
oes under which the parties had met. Ss narrative, the history 
of a year, was the work of two hours' speaking, during which tfaio 
young chief showed all that consummate oratorical art which be- 
longs to some of the Indians — art that, if aided by the advantages 
of education, would astound some civilized audiences. He spoke 
little of himself, much of the White Swallow, and told his story 
in all its details. The Great Athaposoows — a distinct tribe from 
the Little Athapasoows, the ravishers of the girl — listened with 
unfeigned astonishment and breathless interest Ttib n^hole story 
delighted all, and none more than the &ther. A load mur- 
mur of applause and a huge doud of tobaooo-smoke grsoted ita 
OQDolosioiL 
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" My brother is very wise — a jpung arm, an old liead ! The 
Lightnins-Arm sees a long way. The Little Snake has said noth* 
ing, but his eyes are not silent He would like to hear the White 
Swallow laugh in his wigwam ! " 

The young man at once warmly stated his case, his a£fection, his 
abandonment of all to seek her. 

"And the White Swallow? " asked the &ther, quite tenderly for 
an Indian. 

" Matonaza is a great chief, and the White SwaUow will be his 
aquaw ! " 

The thing ¥ra8 at once settled. It was agreed that in the spring 
the whole party should move towards the Mabasha, to wait during 
the summer, when it was proposed the two tribes should unite. 
Matonaza answered for his people, who were too weak to stand 
alone, and the Great Athapasoows willingly agreed to accept them. 
The party then retired to rest Early on the following mominc 
the White Swallow fetched her dog, while the whole village visited 
her solitary hut, which had escaped their notice only because they 
seldom hunted or fished in the winter months, passing them ia tbeur 
wigwams. Two days later, the wedding-feast took place amid uni- 
versal rejoicings. Never was a happier party. The fiither was a 
changed man. He mourned the early dead ; bat he rejoiced over 
the recovered child, and was doubly pleased at seeing her doubly 
happy — finding a lost husband and an unknown father on the same 
day. The Koaming Panther carried the news to the small oamp 
OQ the Mabasha; and in May the junction took place. Blark DaL 
ton hunted with them all the summer ; and when he left them in 
the autumn, it was with regret 

Neither the Lightning- Arm nor Matonaa ever joined in or 
encouraged any of the wars and forays of their race. They had 
Bufiered too much from them. The old chief ruled the counsels 
of his people for years, and led them to victory every Ume they 
were attacked. He lived to see children again, and to watch them 
grow up to manhood. He became their instructor and teacher. 
A devoted and earnest friendship took place between the father 
and the son-in-law ; and, in memory of the past, the White Swa^ 
low enjoyed a much liappier fate than most Indian women. The 
chief never took another squaw : she was his first and his last ; 
and ten veata after they parted, when travelling on a mission^ 
Mark Dalton, now governor of the Hudson's Bay Company, found 
his fioends as happy as when he left them so lon^ a time befbc^ ^ 
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inner talked tfnr (h«ir AdTeatnra onoe ■guo, and forgot not oaa 
dsUili txti in afler-life, whea Bpeeking of hi| Indian experiences, 
and admitdng all the terror and rodwDees.lf mnga life, Mark 
DaltOD had ^njs, bj way of ooDtrast, iuB skoT to tell of the WhlM 
Swallow tf UabariM LakA. 
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two gronps of ialuda, ntmtod 
1 the Dortlicm Atlanft, find eeiv 
■ araled by only about c 
' and eighty miles, are nt 
trnslcd in their politieul pottitioa 
■nd intenul eoonomj, than ia their geological structure, and oons^ 
qnent diKmiUrity of aoenery ; though, from having been ortgiiullj 
peopled by the nme ScaDdiaavian race, and long under one goven^ 
meat, there are still to be diacorercd numerous traces of umilar 
laDgoaee, mannerB, and even personal appearance. 

While Shetland ia an integral portion of the home British empire, 
puticip^io^ in hw enli^tened laws and policy, hor freedom and 
pngresa in impmremeDt, together with the good, and also, alas ! evil, 
more or Iobb attendant on our peculiar in^Ututions, Faroe, aa respects 
manners and state of aociety, u in raoch the same Qond,\t.vstiit9>\t.^ia& 
besD for a oentory past st lost, or as Shetland vu bX <i!(uA. ^wfta.'nwfc 



fb2 VOWUNO IN FABOI AND SHETLAND. 

Faroe belongs to the Danish crown, is governed by its absolute, 
though mild and paternal rule, and is subject to a rojal monopoly 
of all commerce and other resources. From taalogy and observa- 
tion, however, we are disposed to the opinion, that, for a half^ 
instructed, isolated, and pastoral people, the Faroese appear to be, 
at present, in precisely the circumstances most conducive to their 
morality, independence, and happiness. 

Tlic geological formaUon of the Faroe Isles is of volcanic origin ; 
hence their splendid basaltic columns and conical Hills, deep vallcjB 
and nuirul precipices, narrow fiords and rushing tides. The shores 
are so stoop, that, in many of the islands, there is no convenient land- 
ing-place. Boats are drawn up precipitous banks by ropes and pul- 
leys ; and a ship of largo burthen may lie close to a wall of rock, 
fron) one to two thousand feet in height on either side, where the 
strait lx?twcen is so narrow, that she can only be towed or warped 
onwards or outwards as alongside a wharf. In some situations the 
cliffs present stu{)ondous basaltic pillars, to which those of Staft 
and the Giant's Causeway arc pigmies. More commonly the preci- 
pices are broken into narrow terraces, overhanging crags, and gloomy 
recesses, tenanted by myriads of sea-fowl of every name, whose inces- 
sant motions, and shrill echoing cries, give variety and animation to 
Bcenes otherwise desolate in their sublimity. 

Among these dizzy and almost confouniUng scenes, the fbwier pUF- 
Bues his hazardous, but familiar avocation ; for Ae e^ and flesh of 
the soii-fowl are an important part of the food of the Kroese, and the 
feathers & profitable article of exportation. Little thinks many a di»' 
oon tented town-bred workman, or surly field laborer, and still leai 
many a fashionable cnnut/ee, with what oheeriness and courage num- 
bers of their fellow -creatures encounter, not marely fatigiung toil, 
but friglitful dan(^^r, while in quest of their daily bread ! 

Tlie manner of performing the perilBSl task of taking the birds 
from the precipices is thus described : " The fewlcr (fuglemand) if 
let down from the top of the cliff by a rope, about three inches thkk, 
which is fastened to the waist and thighs by a broad woollen band, 
on which he sits. The adventurer soon loses sight of Ins oompomons, 
and can only communicate with them by a small line aliaohed to hii 
body. When he reaches the terraces, often not mole than a foot 
broad, he frees himself from the rope, attaches ittft a MJBne, and o(N» 
menccs his pursuit of the foathery natives. 'Where the nests are is a 
hollow of the rock, the bird-catcher gives himself a swinging motioDa 
by mc;ms of his pole, t\Il the Vvbration carries him so ckeo, that ha 
can get footing on lV\c tocV. 'Ba caxv cicycoxsi\»Assk^ Vt^Nssmai^ vWa^ 
©f thirty to forty foel\ \>u\. ^)agp^ ^i^ ^[>^\» ^Bwyt\>i » . ,wf^ia> 
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lope IB let down to his associates in a boat, who can thus give him a 
swing of one hundred, or one hundred and twenty feet.'' The Faroeoi 
talk with rapture ofMieir sensations while thus suspended between 
aea and skj, swinging to and fro by what would seem a frail link 
when the value of a human life is concerned. Nay, so fascinating ia 
this uncouth occupation, that there arc individuals, who, provided 
with a small supply of food, cause themselves to be lowered to soma 
recess, where the overhanging cliff gives shelter from above, and a 
platform of a few square feet scarce afibrds sufficient resting-place ; 
and here, sometimes for a fortnight, and even three weeks together, 
will the adventurer remain alone, scrambling from crag to crag, col* 
looting birds from the ncst«t, or catching them as they fly post him 
with his fowling-pole and net, till he has filled his bags with their 
slaughtered bodies or their feathers. We cannot imagine a mora 
wildly-sublime loculity for the restless energy of man to choose as a 
temporary sojourning place. The ceaseless, discordant scream of tha 
bvrds, no doubt amazed at the dauntless intruder on their haunts, tha 
roar of the surf, and the wailing of the wind among the rocks and 
crevices, might combine well-nigh to deafen any unaccustomed can. 
Moreover, there is the danger, the awe-inspiring scenery, the solitude; 
jet several persons have averred to our informant that in such a 
unique position they have spent absolutely their happiest days ! 

In Faroe the story is related, which is also said to have occurred 
at St. Kilda, Foofa^ and Skye, of a father and son having been low« 
ered at once, die one above the other, on a fowling expedition, by the 
nsual rope ; that, on beginning to ascend, they perceived two of the 
three cords of which, it was composed had been cut by the abrasion 
of the rocks, and could not sustain the weight of more than one of 
them ; and how, after a short, but anguished contention, the father 

erevailed on the son to cut him off, and thus sacrifice his parent^ 
fe as the only chaaee of ittring his own. 
A far more instnlolive and thrilling anecdote, which, so far as we 
know, has not appeared in print, was told our informant in Faroe bj 
a member of the young man*s family to whom it occurred. 

We have said that the fowlers are lowered from above, and man • 
age to get etationed on some shelf, or ledge. of rock, frequently 
beneath an overhan^g crag, where they disengage themselves from 
the rope, and proeead to their employment. Now it nnfortunatelj 
happened, that the young man we have alluded to, having secured 
his footing on the flat rock, by some accident lost his hold of the 
rope, to which was also attached his single-line, which he had tlA 
a^ny to see, af\er a few pendulous swings, 8Cl^e^l^T\lCC^\cvs^&^^:3^ 
utterly beyond hiB /esoh. When the first momenta oi «QX\fnaA 
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nearly mortal anguish had elapsed, he sat down to 
ealmly as might be, what he should do, what eflbrt make to sa^t 
himself from the appalling fate of perishing by Inches on that misei^ 
able spot. His friends above, he knew, after waiting the usual time, 
would draw up the rope, and finding; him not there, would ooncludB 
he had pof ished ; or should they by the same method descend to 
seek him, how, among the thousand nooks of that bewildering depth 
of rock upon rock, find the secret recess he had chosen, where hs 
had so of^cn congratulated himself on his favorable position, bol 
which seemed now destined for his grave ? 

More than once the almost invincible temptation rushed on his 
mind of ending his distraction and suspense by leaping into the ab}'ss. 
One short moment, and his fears and sufferings, with his " life's fi^ 
ful fever," would be over. But the temporary panic passed away; 
he raised his thoughts to the guardian care of Omnipotence ; and 
calmed, and reiissured, he trusted some mode of deliverance would 
present itself. To this end he more particularly scanned his limited 
resting-place. It was a rocky shelf, about eight feet wide, and grad- 
ually narrowing till it met the extended precipice, where not the foot 
of a gull could rest; at the other extremity it tcmunated in an abrupl 
descent of hundreds of feet ; at the back was a mural rock, smooth, 
anJ slippery as ice ; and above was a beetling crag, overarching the 
plat'C where he stood, outside of which depended his only safety — 
his unfortunate rope. Every way he moved, earcfully examining 
and attcin]>ting each possible iiuxle of egress from his singular prison- 
house, lie found none. Tlicre remained, so far as his own efforts 
were con.\^rnc.l, one desperate chance to endeavor to reach the rope. 
By ni(?an< of his long pole he attenipte<l to bring it to his hand. Long 
he trie I ; hut he tried in vain : he could hardly touch it with the end 
of the sti«;k and other appliances ; but no ingenuity could serve to 
hook it fast. Should he, then, leap from the rock, and endeavor to 
catch it as he sprung ? Was there any hope he could succeed, or, 
catching, could he sustain his hold till drawn to the top ? This, 
indeed, seemed his only forlorn hope. One fervent prayer, there- 
fore, for agility, courage, and strength, and with a bold heart, a 
steady eye, and outstretched hand, he made the fearful spring! 
We dare not rnd could not say exactly the distance — it was many 
feet — but he caught the rope, first with one hand, and* in the next 
moment with the other. It slipped through, peeling the skio from 
his palms ; but the knot towards the loops at the end stopped hit 
impetus, and he felt he oould hold fiist for a time. He nuuLe tbt 
usual signal urgently, and was drawn upwards as rapidly as pcesiUe. 
Fat the swinj^ng motkm, \2h& Sscknscm«a\. ^ax^gn^ vod V^sa own \ireoa- 
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rioDB sirengtli ooosidered, we may well believe the shortest interyal 
would seem long, and that no ordinarj courage and energy wert 
still necessary for hif safety. He reached the top, and instantly 
prostrated himself on the turf, returning aloud to the Almighty his 
nrvent thanksgivings, a few words of which had hardly escaped hiy 
lips, when he sunk mto utter insensibility. 

Great was the amazement of his associates to find him hanging on 
by his hands — greater far their astonishment at his singular adven- 
ture : but onoe having told his tale, which every circumstance clearly 
corroborated, his pole and net being found on the rock as described, 
he never would again be prevailed on to recur to the subject ; nor 
did he ever approach in the direction of the cliff from which he had 
descended, without turmng shudderingly away from a spot associated 
with a trial so severe. 

Quite contrasted to all these scenes, as we observed at the outset, 
are the aspect of nature and the manner of taking the sea-fowl and 
their egg? in Shetland. The hills are low, none of the seaward preci- 
pices are above six or seven hundred feet high ; and so far from fowl- 
ing being pursued as a regular branch of employment, under proper 
r^iilations, as in Faroe, the Shetland landlords and other superiors 
by all means discourage their dependants from spending their time 
and energies in what is at best to Uiem a desultory and most danger- 
ous occupation, which, moreover, robs the rocks, otherwise so bare 
and rugged, of those feathered denizens, their appropriate ornament. 
Still, so fascinating and exciting is this method of idling away time, 
that might be much more pr^tably or improvingly employed, ai 
least, in Uiese islands, that many of the fishermen frequent the cliflb 
and peril their lives in the forbidden pursuit Serious aocidents 
oocasionally occur. Some time ago a poor man met a very dreadM 
fate. He had been creeping into a crevice where were several nests 
with eggs ; having inserted half of his body, he had dislodged a stone, 
which neld him hei. His decaying corpse was found some time 
afterwards ; the head, shoulders, and outstretched hands jammed io 
the crevioei and tBe feet and 1^ hanging out. 

Hore lately, a man noted finr his fowling depredaUons went out one 
fine naoming to gaUier shell-fish bait for the next day's fishing. It 
happened to be iSo day after communion Sabbath, when there is sermon 
at noon. Tha fisherman's Sunday olothai were laid ready, his fiimily 
went to churoh anJ^tumed, but he appeared not : night came, and 
he was yet absent Still his fkmily were under no particular anxiety, 
imagining he had gone to a friend*s at some little distance. In the 
morning, however, when he did not join his boat's crew to go to the 
usual fishing, the alarm was raised, aud inc^xiii'j \i"aii wsKtd\ \\ms!«^ 
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ately made. It was without saccess for a considerable time ; bal| 
finally, near the brink of a precipice, where an opening rent in the 
rocks made an accessible way for a short distance downwards, tha 
poor man's shoes and basket of bait were foand. Following up thii 
mdication, his fishing associates proceeded in their boat to the ban 
of the cliff, from whence they saw something like a human being. 
With renewed hope they climbed up, and found their untbrtunato 
comrade, caught between two rocks, where he reclined m if asleep ; 
but he had fallen from a great height, and was quite dead ; and by 
this act, as of a truant schoolboy, for a few wild-fowl eggs, was a 
wife and large family left destitute and mourning ! 

There is in the island of Unst, the most northerly of the Shetlanda, 
one man, who, by his bravery, expertness, and, we mny perhaps add, 
his incorrigible perseverance, has gained a sort of tacit immunity from 
the general restriction, or, at least, his poaching misdemeanors an 
winked at. Ilis father was a noted fowler before him ; and since hii 
own earliest boyhood, he has been accustomed to make it hivS pastima 
to scramble among the steepest crags and cliffs, making many a hair- 
breadth escape, many an imheard-of prize. He has robbed the mosi 
inaccessible nooks of their inhabitants, and even surprised the sea ea^ 
in her nest He climbs barefooted, and his toes dasp the slippery 
rock as talons would. Fear or dizziness he knows not of; and tor a 
few shillings, or, for an afternoon's recreation, he will scale many a 
Ladder of rock, and penetrate many a time-worn crevice, where human 
foot but his own will probably never tread. Every cranny, every 
stepping- place of the precipitous headlands of his native ii-land are 
intimately known to him ; and at how mu(^ expense of unconquera> 
ble perseverance, zigzag explorings, and undaunted courage this hai 
been accomplished, we may not stop too particularly to relate. 

On one occasion, led on by his indomitable love of exploring, he had 
passed to a point of a oliff to which even he had never before been. 
His object was to discover the spot where he believed a pair of eagles 
had long built unmolested. Overjoyed, he reached the place ; trinin- 
phantly he possessed himself of the eggs ^for whicn, by thi by, a oon^ 
mercial collector afterwards paid him five shillings) ; and then he 
for the first time became aware of his whereabouts. How be got 
there ho could not oven imagine. He paused a few moments; it was 
not fear, but unfeigned surprise and awe that entranced him ; and 
then the consideration naturally forced itself^m hii attention — 
" Sv^ s^&ll I return ? ** It ought to be mentioned, fer the benefit 
of the uninitiated, that it is much more difficult to get down than to 
ascend. The whole tortuosities and difficulties of the path are mors 
clearly in view, and ^e YicaA \a itfA ^^^l \» b^ w steady. In the pret- 
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ent case, moreover, the excitement was past — the object was attaiDed , 
and it is wonderful how the blood cools, and courage becomes calco- 
lating, in these latter circumstances. Well, beside the plundered 
eyrie our gallant adventurer sat cogitating. "1*11 never return, 
that *s certain, to begin with,'* he said to himself. ** After all my 
escapes and exploits, my time is come at last. Well, if it is, it Ls: let 
me meet it like a man I If it is not come, I shall get down in safety, 
as I have done ero now, though never from such an awful place before.'* 
So he precipitately began the desoent — plunging on without an idea 
except his early-imbibed belief in predestination, and an occasional 
aspiration to the Almighty for protection. He never knew, he sajrs, 
how or by what paths he reached a place of comparative safety ; but 
he would not attempt to go again to that spot fur twenty guineas. 

It is not, however, only in those localities with which from child- 
hood he has been familiar that our courageous fowler is dexterous 
and adventurous in his undertakings. Tempted by an offer of ad»> 
quate remuneration from an amateur, he engaged to procure an 
eagle's egg from a distant quarter, where they were known to have a 
nesL The gentleman, in the interval of his absence, sorely repented 
ihat he had proffered the bribe, though he by no means urged the 
step. But in due time the brave cragsman returned successful, 
having twice scaled the precipice to the eyrie. The first time, when 
he reached the place, from whence he scared the parent birds, he found 
the nest so situated, that, though he saw the eggs, he could not bj 
any possibility reach them. Nothing daunted, he returned and made 
hb preparations. To the end of a long fishing-rod he attached a bla^ 
der, the mouth of which he kept distended by a wire. Reaching this 
rimple but ingenious apparatus to the nest, from the perching-place 
where he leaned, he gradually worked the eggs into the bladder-bag 
with the point of the rod, and bore them off m triumph. It was tha 
most lucrative, though the most dangerous adventure he had ever 
aooomplislied ; ht the locality was strange, the weather was gloomy, 
and tlie birds were fierce, and, at one time, in startling proximity to 
Iho spoiler. 

This roan, who in every respect is the bean ideal of a sucoessful 
fowler, is now in the prime of life, about medium height, active and 
agile of eoorse, and slender and lithe as an eel. During the late 
trying season of destitution from the failure of crops and fishing, he 
has makdy smported his family bj the produce of such exploits as 
we have been detailing. And he has a little son, the tiny counte(|art 
of himself, whom, almost ever since he could walk, he has l^w^\. \ft 
dimb the rocks along with him, and who, theTcforc,\>\v\s ?*jl\t ,v\\'^v^\>aa 
escape casualties, to be as bold and expert in fowYmw uaSaVv?^ \^^x^2cft.• 
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Among the many strange objects which an Englishman meets 
with in India, there are few which tend so much to upset his equ** 
nimity as a visit from a wandering Fuqueer. 

The advent of one of these gentry in an English settlement is 
regarded with much the same sort of feeling as a vagrant cock- 
roach, when he makes his appearance, unannounced, in a modem 
drawing-room. If wo could imagine the aforesaid cockroach braa> 
dishing his horns in the face of the horrified inmates, exulting m 
the disgust which his presence creates, and intimaUn^. with a con- 
ceited swagger, that, in virtue of his ugliness, be oonsidered himself 
entitled to some cake and wine, perhaps the analogy would be moie 
oomplete. 

Tne fuqueer is the mendicant friar of India. He owns no supe- 
rior; wears no clothing; performs no work; despises eveiybody 
and everything ; sometimes pretends to perpetual &stuig, and lives 
on the fat of the land. 

There is this much, however, to be said for bim, that when hs 
does mortify himself for the good of the commnnity, he does it Is 
some purpose. A lenten fiuit, or a penance of parobed pease ill 
bis shoes, would be a mere bacatelle to bim. We have seen a 
fuqueer who was never " known to eat at alL He earned a small 
black stone about with bim, which bi^ been presented to Ui 
mother by a holy man. He pretended that by sookiiig ibis Btoiie« 
and without the aid of any sort of nutriment, be bad arrived at the 
mature age of forty; yet he bad a nest of supplementary ohins» and 
a protuberant paunch, which certainly did great credit to the ftA* 
tening powers of the black stone. Oddly wmA, bis basiness 
wai to collect eatables and drinkables ; but, lue toe Scoiti^ i 



tleman who was continually beeging brimstone, they were " no for 
hisscl, but for a necbour." When I saw him be was solicitiiig 
offerings of rice, xmlki &ii, vid ^hee^ for the benefit of his patron 
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Devi. These offerings were nightly laid upon the altar before the 
Devi, who was suppotscd to absorb them during the night, consider- 
ately leaving the fragments to be distributed among the poor of tho 
parish. Ilis godship was very discriminating in Uie goodness and 
freshness of these offerings ; for he rejected such as were stale, to bo 
returned next morning, with his nialedictions, to the fraudulent 
donors. 

Sometimes a fuqueer will take it into his head that the commu- 
nity will be benefited by his trundling himself along, like a cart-wheel^ 
for a couple of hundred miles or so. He ties his wrists to hia 
ankles, gets a tire^ composed of chopped straw, mud, and cow-dung, 
laid along the ridge of his biickbone ; a bamboo staff passed through 
the angle formed by his knees and his elbows, by way of an azlei 
and off he goes ; a brazen cup, with a bag, and a hubhU-hubUe, hang 
like tassels at the two extremities of the axle. Thus accoutred, he 
often starts on a journey which will occupy him for several years, 
like Milton's fiend, — 

** 0*er bog, or steep, through straight, roagh, dense, or rare. 
With hedAl, hand», feet or wings, pursues his way.*' 

On arriving in the vicinity of a village, the whole population torn 
oat to meet and escort him with due honors to the public well or tank ; 
the men beating drums, and the women singing through cheir noses. 
Here his holiness unbends, washes off the dust and dirt acquired 
by perambulating several miles of dusty road ; and, afler partaking 
of a slight refreshment, enters into conversation with the assembled 
villagers just as if he were an ordinary mortal ; making very par- 
tionlar inquiries' concerning the state of their larders, and slight 
investigations as to their morals. Of course every one is anxious 
to .have the honor of entertaining a man so holy as to roll to their 
presence doubled up into a hoop ; and disputes get warm as to who 
IS to have the preference. Whereupon the fuqueer makes a speech, 
in which he returns thanks for the attentions shown him, and inti- 
mates tiiat be intends taking up his quarters with the man who is 
moii capable of testifying his appreciation of the honor. After 
flome hiding, he knocks himself down, a decided bargain, to be the 
guest of the highest bidder, in whose house he remains, giving good 
advice to the commonitj, and diffunng an odor of sanctity thnradi- 
oat the whole village. When the supplies begin to fail, he ties his 
bands to his heels affun, gets a firesh tire put on, and is escorted 
oat of the village wiUi the some formalitifis as accompanied hia 
eutranoe. 

li 
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Like olhor vermin of his class, he is mofit apt to attach himself 
to the " weaker vessels " of humanity, with whom he is generally a 
prodigious favorite. He is not, certainly, indebted to his personal 
advantages for this favor, for a more hideously ugly race of men is 
seldom met with. As if nature had not made him i^ufi[icicntly repul- 
Bve, he heightens his hideousness by encircling his eyes with baD<^s 
of white i>tiint ; daubing his chet^ks a rich mustard yellow ; a white 
streiik runs along the ridge of his nose, and another forms a circle 
round his mouth; his ribs are indicated by corresjjondinj; bars of 
white paint, which give a highly venerable cross-lxjm^ effect to his 
breast. When I advl, that he wears no clothes, and that the use of 
Boap is no part of his religion, some idea may be gained of the effect 
the first view of him occasions in the mind of a European. 

On the afternoon of a very sultry day in June, I had got a tabk 
OQt in the verandah of my bungalow, and was amazing m^ijelf with 
a galvanic apparatus, giving such of my scr\'ants as had the courage 
a taste of \\hat they called Wulatce boinjee (English lightning), 
when a long, gaunt figure, with his hair hanging in diiorderetl ma&acs 
over his face, was ol)served to cross the lawn. On arriving within 
a few paces of where I stood, he drew himself up in an imposing atti- 
tude — one of his arms akimbo, while the other held out towards 
me what appeared to be a pair of tongs, with a brass dish at tbo 
extremity of it. 

** Who are you ? " I called out. 

" Fuqueer," was the guttural response. 

«* Wliat do you want ? " 

" Bhcck," (alms). 

" Bhoek ! " I exclaimed, " surely you are joking, — a great stoal 
fellow like you cim't bo wanting bheck ! " 

The fu(iucer paid not the slightest attention, but continued hold- 
ing out his tongs with the dish at the end of it. 

" You liad better bo off," I said ; " I never give bhcek to people 
who are able to work." 

" We do Khooda's work," replied the fuqueer, with a swag^. 

" Oh ! you do — then," I answered, " you had better ask^hooda 
for bheck." So saying, I turned to the table, and bepn arnnging 
the apparatus for nuiking some experiments. Happemng to look up 
about five minutes after, I observed that the fuqueer was standing 
upon one leg, and struggling to assume as much majesty as was oon- 
abtent with his equilibrium. The tongs and dish were still extended, 
while his left hand sustained his right foot aoross his abdomen. I 
tamed to t\\e \a\Ae, aii^ Vx\«\ \x^ ^ ^sn-^lV^ my work ; but I blirn* 
dered awfulAy, \>To\we a ^laaa V^t^ «vi\» \bl^ %&s^sc^w&3i 
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on the tabic. I had a oonsciousness of the f\iqueer*s staring at m$ 
with his extended dish, and could not get the fellow out of mj head. 
I looked up at him again. There he was as grand as ever, on hia 
one log, and with his eyes rivctod on mine. He continued this pei^ 
forma nc« for nearly an hour, yet there did not seem to be the faint- 
est indication of his unfolding himself; — rather a picturcsqua 
ornament to the lawn, if he should take it into his head, as thcso fel- 
lows sometimes do, to remain in the same position for a twelvemontJi 
" If," I said, " you stand there much longer, I *11 give you such a 
taste of boinjce (lightning) as will soon make you glad to go." 

Tlie only answer to this threat was a smile of derision that seol 
his mustache bristling up against his nose. 

" Lightning ! " he sneered — " your lightning can't touch a 
fuqueer — the gods take care of him." 

Without more ado, I charged the battery and connected it witl 
a coil machine, which, as those who have tried it are aware, is capa 
Ue of racking the nerves in such a way as few people care to try 
and which none are capable of voluntarily enduring beyond a fef 
aooonds. 

The fuqueer seemed rather amused at the queer-looking impio 
ments on the table, but otherwise maintained a look of lofty stoi- 
cism ; nor did he seem in any way alarmed when I approached with 
the conductors. 

Some of my servants who had already experienced the process, 
DOW came clustering about, with looks of ill-suppressed merrimenti 
to witness the fuqueer*s ordeal. I fastened one wire to his still 
extended tongs, and the other to the foot on the ground. 

As the coil machine was not yet in action, beyond disconcerting 
him a little, the attachment of the wires did not otherwise affect 
him. But when I pushed. the magnet into the coil, and gave him 
the full strength of the battery, he howled like a demon; tlia 
tongs, to which his hands were now fastened by a force beyond hia 
will, quivered in his unwilling grasp as if it were burning the flesh 
from his bones. He threw hunself on the ground, yellbg and 
ffnashing his teeth, the tongs clanging an irregular accompaniment. 
Never was human pride so abruptly cast down. Ho was rolling 
about in such a frantic way, that I began to fear he would do himp 
adf mischief; and, thinking he had now had as much as was good 
for him, I stoppod the machine and released him. 

For some minutes he lay qmvering on the ground, as if not quita 



sure that the horrible spell was broken ; then gathering himself j 
up, he flung the tongs from him, bounded across the lawn^ ^^"f^^B 
over the fence like an antelope. When \ie\u)A ^\. \ft'^\MaX»\ia"5sdi»^ 
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oned oarsing distanoe, he turned round, shook his fists at me, and 
fell to work — pouring out a torrent of imprecations — shouting, 
screeching and tossing his arms about in a manner fearful to 
behold. 

There is a peculiarity in the abuse of an Oriental, that, bejond 
wishing the object of it a liberal endowment of blisters, boils and 
ulcers, (no inefficient curses in a hot country,) he docs not otherwise 
allude to him personally ; but directs the main burden of his wrath 
against his female relatives — from his grandmother to his grand- 
daughter, wives, daughters, sisters, aunts, and grand aunts inclusive. 
These he imprecates individually and collectively through every 
clause of a prescribed formulary, which has been handed down by 
his ancestors, and which, in searchingness of detuil and comprehen- 
giveness of malediction, leaves small scope for additions or improve- 
ments. 

Leaving me then to rot and wither from the face of the earth, and 
oonsigning all my female kindred to utter and inevitable death and 
destruction, he walked off to a neighboring village to give vent to 
his feelings, and compose his ruffled dignity. 

It so happened, that a short time after the fuquccr had gone, I 
incautiously held my head, while watching the result of some exper- 
iments, over a dish of fuming acid, and oonsequently became so ill 
as to be obliged to retire to my bedroom and lie down. In about 
an hour, I called to my bearer to fetch me a glass of water ; but, 
although I heard him and some of the other servants whisperins 
together behind ihA. purda, or door curtun, no attention was paid 
to my summons. After repeating the call two or three times with 
the same result, I got up to see what was the matter. On dravring 
aside the purda, I beheld the whole establishment seated in full con- 
dave on their haunches round the door. On seeing me, they all 
got up and took to Uieir heels, like a covey of frightened partridges. 
The old Kidmudgar was too fkt to run far ; so I seized him, just as 
he was making his exit by a gap in the garden fence. He was, at 
first, quite incapable of giving any account of himself; so I made 
kim sit a minute among the Tone grass to recover his wind, when 
he broke out with "Oh! re-bcS^e^foh I" and b^an to blubber, 
m only a &t Kidmud^r can, imploring me to send instantly for the 
Ibqueer, and make hun a present; if I did not, I would certainly 
be a dead man before to-morrow*s sun ; ** For," said he, '* a fuqueer's 
oarse is good 9S kismut4ae-hcU*' (a matter of &te). Some of his 
ftUows now seeing that the murder was out, ventured to come 
back, and joined in requesting me to save my life while there was 
jet time. 
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A laugh was the only answer I oould make. This somewhat 
reassured them, but it was easy to see that I was regarded bj all 
as a doomed man. It was to no purpose that I told them I was now 
quite well, and endeavored to explain tlie cause of nij sickness. 
They would have it that I was in a djing state, and that roj onlj 
salvation lay in sending off a messenger with a kid and a bag of 
rupees to the fuqueer. The durdzee (tailor), who had just com* 
from the village where the fuqueer had taken refuge, told me, that, 
as soon as the fuqueer heard that I was ill, he performed a pas seul 
of a most impressive character, shouting and threatening to cursa 
everybody in the village as he had me and mine. The oonscquenot 
was that pice, cowries, rice and ghee were showered upon him with 
overwhelming liberality. 

Without saying a word, I armed myself with a horsewhip, set 
out for the village, and found the fuqueer surrounded by a dense 
crowd of men and women, to whom he was jabbering with tremen- 
dous volubility ; telling them how he had withered me up root and 
branch, and expressing a hope that I would serve as a lesson to tbi 
other children of Sheitan who ventured to take liberties with a 
fuqueer. The crowd hid mo from him till I broke in upon his dreams 
wiUi a slight taste of my whip across his shoulders. His eyes nearly 
leaped out of their sockets when he turned round and saw me. 
Another intimation from my ihong sent him off with a yell, leaving 
the rich spoil he had ooUeeted from the simple villagers behind. 
What became of him I cannot tell. I heard oo more of him. 

A few such adventures as these would tend to lessen the grosBy 
and, to them, expensive superstitions under which the natives of 
India at present labor. 
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Geography of the Deserts — Physical Structure and Leadinr Features^ 
Vegetable and Animal ProiivciionB — Conjectores as to the Origin of 
the Deserts. 

The northern coast of Africa has long been known to the ciyil- 
ised world, and once formed no unimportant part of its political 
and social system. But though Egypt took the lead in scienoe, and 
Carthage in commercial enterprise, yet the progress of ciyilization 
does not appear to have extended at any time beyond the tracts of 
land immediately bordering on the Nile and the Mediterranean. A 
few days' journey into the interior placed the traveller on apparently 
endless plains of shifting sand ; a boundary which arrested the yio- 
torious career of Cambyses and Alexander, and which has, in all 
subsequent ages, baffled every attempt at colonization and improve- 
ment. Till within the last few years, the immense region which 
extends from the fertile shores of the Mediterranean to we country 
called Soudan, or Nigritia, has bera left a blank or dotted space on 
our maps, marked in large letters ** Sahara, or the Great Desert ;" 
as though nature, departing from her usual diversity of operations, 
had here adopted the rule of monotony and uniformity, and had 
spread in every direction a sheet of burning sand. The imagina- 
tion of poets has availed itself of the silence of geographers, and 
represented this as a r^on without a blade of grass, and traversed 
by no living thing, except wild beasts of prey, and here and there a 
tribe of savages, ignorant of the primary wants of indi^dual lift 
which attach man to the soil, as well as of the first elements of social 
existence which unite him to his fellow-men. 

Travellers have from time to time ventured into the mysterioas 
abyss ; and' the few who have returned to tell what they saw, have 
fhmidicd some interesting particulars concerning the route they 
panned, and the ]^i^<& ^<&1 ^stfxsosiXKNdu '^^ tinu howem 
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was rather to get through the Desert than to booome acquainted 
with it, the great object of curiosity being the Negro country which 
lies beyond. But since the French assumed the sovereignty of 
Algeria in 1830, they have felt, like all preceding conquerors of 
this territory, the impossibility of colonizing and civilizing it, witb* 
out exercising a corresponding influence on the adjoining desert; 
and thus the Sahara itself has become an object of deep attention* 
They have labored assiduously to understand its resources, the sodil ' 
condition of its tribes, and the relation which subsists between them 
and the inhabitants of the surrounding countries. It must bt 
added, that they have made attempts as futile as unwarrantable^ 
to compel the Saharians to roceive law and civilization at their 
hands. Their utmost success in this respect has been, to obtain a 
scanty tribute from some of the Oases ; to plunder and devastate 
others whose inhabitants fled before than ; and to drive the streams 
of commerce from their own province to the neighboring states of 
Morocco and Tripoli. Meanwhile, a vast body of information had 
been collected, chiefly with reference to the northern and western 
parts of Sahara ; whUe Mr. Kichardson, who penetrated the Desert 
further towards the cast in the year 1846, has made us acquainted 
with a portion which the French could know only by hearsay. Eo- 
cent discoveries in Central Africa have thrown new mterest around 
ihe deserts which form its northern boundary ; and the more so, 
as it is the present opinion that the most eligible route to Nigrita 
is across the wastes of Sahara from ihe Mediterranean shores, rather 
than through the pestilential forests and savage populations which 
are found between the Senegal and the Niger. 

The desert region which we propose now to describe, is bounded 
on the north by the states of Barlxury, on the west by the Atlantis 
Ooean, on the south by Soudan, or Nigritia, and the river Senbgai, 
end on the east by Egypt and Nubia. Adopting the ancient classl> 
cal figure, we should call this vast expanse an ocean, dividing thi 
continent of the black race from the abodes of white men : as sudi 
it is traversed by powerful fleets, infested with daring freebooters, 
and studded here and there with single islands, or numerous archi- 
pelagoes. It is difficult to assign its precise limits to the north, on 
account of the interruptions to which it is subject in that direction. 
It has been usual to consider the Great Sahara as reaching from 
about the 16th to the 29th parallels, and to call by various names 
— as the Little Desert, the Desert of Anghad, the Desert of Shott, 
&c. — those gulfs of the sandy ocean which project further north; 
while the region of numerous oaiei« wbkJi ftitn. \5aft \Ji«?^«sca. ^fioal^ 
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ing of the Sahara, haye been denominated Beled-el-Jerid, or tli0 
Date-Country. 

The term is in many respects ineligible, as it conveys the idea of 
great fertility ; and by no means suggests the fact, that it is, as a 
whole, a desert region, absolutely barren and uninhabitable in many 
places, though abounding towards the east in the fertile spots called 
ccueSi which arc generally, but not universally, congenial to the 
date. The fact is, that this fruit attains its greatest perfection in 
iome of those verdant spots which are found in the very heart of 
the Central Desert ; and were it only on this ground, the appella- 
tion Date-Country is unsuitable for distinguishing the region of 
numerous oases in the north from the more thinly-sown portion 
in the centre. We may, therefore, so far adopt the French nomen- 
dature, as to call this interesting, and now pretty well-known coon- 
iry, " the. Northern SahaxaJI in contradistinction to the Central, 
which it might confuse the Endish reader to denominate the Falat, 
as the term Sahara is retained m our best maps. 

The inhabitants of the Desert know no other division of their 
country than that of tribes and oases — the very names of which 
were long unknown in Europe, but are now to some extent ascer- 
tained and defined. Instead, however, of burdening tho reader's 
memory with a large number of names which he might find in no 
map within his reach, and, perhaps, might never again meet in ths 
course of his reading, we shall merely point out the oases which are 
most important from their external relations, and which we may 
have occasion afterwards to mention. 

Beginning from the west, and proceeding along the northern bor* 
der, the first fertile spots to be noted are £1-Harib, important as a 
resting-place on the direct route from the city of Morocco to TRm- 
buctoo ; and Tafilet, the capital of the Shcrecf tribe, and the centre 
of an extensive commerce with the negro country, the interior of 
Morocco, and the East. Tafilet is not a single oasis, but a cluster ; 
for fertile spots are both few and small west of the second degree of 
east longitude, owing, it is believed, to the circumstance that the 
wind blows from the east nine months in the year, rushing into a 
hurricane at certain seasons, and that, in the course of time, it has 
accumulated the sand towards the west. In the Algerian Sahara, 
the most southern oases are El-Abied-Sidi-Sheik, Wad-Miab, Wad- 
Reklah, Wad-Reer, and Wad-Soof, better known by their towns, 
Hetili, Gardeai, Tu^urt, and Temacin, forming a chain of fertile 
^K>t8, south of which all is sterility, and not even a village is to be 
■een during several days' journey. The fertile belt which stretches 
•long the aboroB o{ \h!b 'tlL^VAxtvDaui^vEA Vs^ th& nativea called 
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the Tell, is from fifty to one himdred and twenty ihiles broad in t1i« 
province of Algiers, but it becomes a very narrow strip in the 
regency of Tripoli ; and an English traveller romarks here, that the 
distinction between Great and Little Deserts is quite fictitious : it is 
all Sahara, and the sands reach the very walls of Tripoli. The two 
great oases, or, rather, archipelagoes, facilitate the intercourse between 
the above-named points and the interior of Africa : they are Fczzan, 
of which the capital is Mourzouk, and Twat, whose chief towns 2ire 
Ain-salah, Agabli, and Timimoom. The space, however, between 
these and the nearest of the northern oases is very formidable, and 
would be almost impassable if nature had not placed two resting- 
places on the two principal routes. £l-Golea lies between Algeria 
and Twut ; Ghadamis between Tunis and Fezzan. Timbuctoo and 
Kashna are' the great marts in the negro country with which 
oommercial relations aro maintained tj^m manner we shall her^ 
after describe. 

The eastern part of the Desert, sometimes distinguished as the 
libyan, offers no points of similar interest, except Buna, the chief 
town, &mous fi)r its immense salt beds, whence large quantities ara 
annually exported to Nigritia. But we must not overlook the line 
of oases which is found running north and south near the extreme 
eastern limit of these dreary wastes. Here are Darfbor, Selimeh, 
the Great and Little Oases of Thebes, the natron lakes, and the 
Baha-bola-ma, or dry river. The Great Oasis is one hundred and 
twenty miles long, and four or five broad ; the lesser, separated from 
it by forty miles of desert, is similar in form. In the valley of 
Nitrium is another beautiful spot, which was a favorite retreat of 
Christian monks in the second century. Here remain four out of 
three hundred and sixty convents, and from them some valuable 
manuscripts of ancient date have recently been obtained. Another 
oasis in this direction contains splendid rains, supposed to be those 
of the famous temple of Jupiter Ammon. 

Betuming from the anqjent to the modem, from the poetical to 
the useful, we remark that the route almost directly south from 
Ghadamis to Kashna has, since the adventures of Lyon, Richardson, 
and others, become pretty well known, and it is ascertained to be a 
line of great commercial activity, and abounding with towns and 
yiUages. Of the former, Ghat"*^ is celebrated as a market or fair, 
and Agades as the capital of the Targhee tribes in this district. 
Aheer is another important town, as it is on the way from Morocco 
(bj Twat) to Kashna; and also as it midntains commerce with 

•OrMt 
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Bilna, Ghat, and Mourzouk. We know little of the tracts wbidi 
lie west of Ahecr, but on the line from Twat to Timbactoo we find 
Mabrook, thrice welcome to the traveUer, who has mot with no water 
for ten days before reaching it. Tishet, Toadeni, and Wadan* aw 
generally marked on modern maps on aoooont of their salt beds, 
which furm a yaluable article of commerce. 

The knowledge which we possess of the physical structure of the 
Deaert is still very incomplete. We may, however, add some general 
views of tljo nature and aspect of its surface, and notice some of iti 
most remarkable features. If we begin our examination with the 
western portion, a journey along the coast offers nothing but low 
■andy tracts, broken here and there by rocky headlands, neither 
bold nor lofty; the land is not perceived at sea beyond a very 
short distance, which is doubtless the principal reason of the numo- 
ous shipwrecks that have occurred on this inhospitable shine. 
Leaving the coast, the shifting sand extends but a few diijs' jooF- 
ney at the most, and we arrive at a somewhat elevated plain, which 
appears very extensive. It is close, uniform, stony, and arid in the 
extreme, but here and there interrupted by a hollow, or large ravine, 
one hundred and fifly or two hundred feet deep, whose steeps afibrd 
occasional springs of water. That part of the desert which lief 
between El-Harib and Timbuctoo is extremely arid, and destitute 
of wells, indicating that in this space there must be some point d 
culmination, or a lino of rising-ground to separate the waters, for we 
find much sand on the route of Cailli^ ; and it is well known that 
Band and springs abound chiefly in low grounds, and that it is espo- 
oially near the lines that divide the waters that there appear few 
inducements to bore. A similar swelling has been remarked between 
Twat and Timbuctoo. On leaving A^^li, the most southern pdot 
of the former, the route lies over sand for a few days, and then 
occurs a tract of stiff red earth, and the utter absence of water fiv 
eiglit or ton days. This does not extend fiir to the west, for in that 
diro(>tion it is bounded by a sandy waste. 

The central part of the Desert seems to be oonstderablj toon 
mountainous than the eastern or western portions of it Betweoi 
Algiers and Twat is an uninhabitable desert of sand without water, 
separated by a hilly district from another similarly dreary waste 
between Algeria and Ghadamis. The country whidi lies between 
Twat and Ghat is all hilly, but its particular topography is qoile 
unknown, on account of the deadly enmity wluch we shall afler- 
wards have occa^ou \a wolio^ aa existing between the populatkai 
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y^boBe territorios it separates, and which renders its exploration pe^ 
iloas in the extreme. The Turghee country abounds in hills and 
Btonj plains. Mr. Richardson describes himself as travelling six 
days southward from Ghadamis without meeting fifty yards of sand ; 
the route lay over hard baked earth, and huge blocks of stone, bul 
diiefly beds of very small pebbles. Afterwards he met sand in abui>* 
dance — masses of it quite loose, and four hundred feet high. To- 
wards Ghat it was heap upon heap, pile upon pile, every Hucceeding 
feature of the landscape appearing more hideous than the former, 
and the whole presenting ** a mass of blank existence, having no 
ftpparctit object but to terrify the hapless traveller, who, with his 
fikithful camel, pursues his weary way through the waste." The 
country about Ghat is intersected in every direction with dark 
^oomy mountaias. Here, it is said, that spirits of the air live in 
harmonious alliance with the tribes of the Desert, in consequenoe 
of a kind of Magna Charta, a treaty offensive and dcfeasive, made 
between them ages ago. The jenoum, (demons, or genii,) who had 
chosen to build their palaces in these mountains, offered their 
friendship and protection to the sons of men, on condition of being 
allowed to rcmuin unmolested, promising especially to endue their 
human allies with vision and tact, during the hours of darkness, to 
surprise and overcome their enemies. And the Targhee fathers 
alone of mortals vowed them eternal and inviolable friendship on 
these conditions, swearing that they never would employ Maraboot, 
holy Koran, or any other means, to dislodge them from the black 
turret-shaped hills. The traity has never been violated ; the demons 
dwell unmolested in their lof\y castles ; and many an unfortunate 
traveller, or hapless negro family, witnesses the fearful efficacy of 
the powers which they have conferred upon the Touarik. Standing 
oat conspicuously among the private dwellings of the demons is an 
immense rock : this is their council-hall ; and here, from thousands 
of miles round, do the spirits of the air meet to deliberate on the 
aSaiTS of their sochd polity. Here, too, are their public treasuries 
— caverns full of gold, silver, and diamonds — all, we presume, of 
a spiritual nature, like their passcssors, or we doubt if they would 
remain inviolable. Nor must we omit to mention a rocking or log- 
ging-stone, about fif\y feet high. It was the spot on which a wealthy 
Maraboot of great sanctity met a violent death. The murderer, 
seized with remorse for his deed of blood, entreated the genii to 
coyer up the body from sight, as he had not courage himself to borr 
it. They listened to his prayer, and detached Uus pieoe of rooc 
fiom their great palace to form a sepulchral stone ; and here it baa 
nstod, occasionaUj rocking, saj the paoj^e, to ^QkuA^^ ^&i^ 
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derer then begged that the genii would accept some of the spcSi m 
token of his gratitude ; but they refused to touch the bloodstained 
gold, and polted the wretch to death. 

The topoi;rj]>hy of Fczzan presents a mixture of mountains and 
plains ; anJ the soil is sterile enough except in the oases, which an 
said to be aYx)ut one hundred in number. The most remarkabb 
feature of this juirt of Sahara is the chain which separates it from 
Tripoli, and which runs from east-south-ca.st to west -north- west, likt 
the coast from Benghazi to Khabs. The whole country south of 
Fczzan consists likewise of bills and stony plains, sandy tracts lieiDg 
met with only here and there. A long range of black hisaltii 
mountains forms the •western boundary of the Tiboo country or 
Libyan Desert, where the continent shelves down towards the Med- 
iterranean in a jwries of sandy or gravelly terraces, dividi-d by 
low rocky ridges. This shelving country is cut transversely by the 
deep furrow in which is the long line of oases to which we havi 
adverted as of ancient classic celebrity. A hideous flinty plain, sev- 
eral (lays* journey across, lies between it and the parallel valley of 
the Nile, which forms the eastern boundary of the great Deserts of 
Africa. 

It app<»ars thus, that insulated hills, or groups of them, generally 
of naked Siin'.lstone or granite, are by no means uncommon through- 
out the Sahara, where they appear like islands in the vast expanse. 
The stony plains also are somewhat elevated, as are those of stiff 
day ; tlui windy tracts lie lower ; and deeper still are the ravines 
and luisins which conptitute the most peculiar and interesting feat- 
ures of the Saharian landscape. The Desert boasts of no ])enna- 
ncnt rivtT ; but the winter rsiins give rise to tcm|)oi-ary strcamfli 
which fill these hollows, and then sink to some unknown depth in 
the sand, or evajionite in the scorching heat of the summer son. 
Quad or A\'ady is the term used to designate the channels of theii 
temporary streams, which sometimes acquire, on account of the rapi<^ 
ity of thoir fall, a velocity which uproots trees and spreads desola- 
tion everywhere in its course. This is especially the case in the 
northern ojises. At that of Mzab, for instance, when the sky dark* 
ens towanls the north, a number of horsemen set out in that direo- 
tion, and station themselves at regular distances on the highesi 
points of the land. If the torrent appears, the farthest of them 
fires a gun ; the telegraphic signal is repeated from post to poBt| 
and reaches the town in a few minutes. The inhabitants run immo- 
diately to the gardens, to awake the men who may be deeping there^ 
and in haste they carry away every object of value that mkht 
baoome the pit^y ot il^ ^^^^^adAxii^ ^o^ VnamftL^ % dm&I 
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annoances the irruption of the torrent ; the soil of the gar- 
lens disappears beneath the water ; and the Sahariun city sccmii 
raasportcd, as if by magic, to the banks of a brond and rapid river, 
rhence arise, like little isles of verdure, innumerable heads of palm- 
rees — an ephemeral ornament which disappears in a few days. 

Some of the basins are very extensive, and contain IkmIs of salt 
cmsiderable enough to be worked : such are the famoas Tniza, Too- 
fini, and Tishct. In latitude about thirty-four degrees north, and 
early on the meridian of London, are two large Uisins, cul1o<l Shott, 
Ituated in a frightful desert, and divided from each other by an 
ithmus from twenty-five to thirty miles broad, llioy present a 
cry singular formation, which would open an inten^tins; field of 
;eological in«|uiry. The eastern basin is alwut one hundred and 
irenty miles long, and the western about eighty-five, the mean 
ireadth of each bemg about six miles. These Txifiins exhibit a fidl 
f the earth from thirty-five to sixty feet deep, nearly vertical, 
iid so perfectly clean and smooth that they appear as if wrought 
Qt with a chisel. Dr. Jacquot, who examined them minutely in 
.847, asserts that they could not have been produced by any grad- 
iil action of water ; that they are evidently cratircs de svuUvement^ 
nd bear the appearance of having been torn open by the convulsion 
rhich upheaved the Atlas, their greater axis being parallel to thai 
haip, like most of the accidents of the Northern Sahara. Several 
luYial streams flow into these basins, and various small plants are 
bund in them ; but they become perfectly dry in summer. The 
Msal tradition of the origin of the Shott is, that at a remote period 
f antiquity, the Saharians, jealous of the fine sheet of water which 
(arms the boundary of the Tell, resolved to have a sea of their 
wn. With immense labor they excavated the two basins, and then 
he question was how to get them filled. A numerous caravan was 
quipped fbr the shores of the Mediterranean, with skins to bring 
rater fbr thdr artificial sea. Allah, incensed at their prcsumpto- 
oi enterprise, destroyed them all by the way, and let loose a fear- 
bl tempest on the splendid city which they had built for a port on 
ka sea which they contemplated. The ravages of time have effiused 
ka last yeatiges of the onfortonate city ; bat the basins of the Shott, 
HU(, dreary, sterile craters, remain a witness of the power of God, 
na the vamty of man. If this explanation of the origin of the 
Bwtt affords little aatisfiusUon to the gedodst, it is fraught with 
BtOTest to the lover of Scripture tmth, who finds here, as in almoal 
!?ery country under heaven, a traditionanr record, however imper- 
bet, of the events which took place at Babel. 

Many of the depressions of the 8ebaxft,ii\iBlQbet\aH^%icB^A 
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wads or I^siils, enjoy a constant supply of water bj means of natural 
or artificial wells, and liavc consequently been planted and inhabited: 
these are the oases of the Desert ; not to the eye of the geologisi 
like islands which rise alx)ve the surrounding cxjians^e, but hollowi 
aflfording to animal and vegetable life not only the vivir3-ing inoisW 
urc, but the no less needful shelter from the storms of tlie Desert 
These vonlant sjwts, which are often hundreds of niilos aj\nrt, pr^ 
gent considerable encouragement to the lalx)rs of the husbandman, 
and arc in genend most favorable to the cultivation of the date-palm 
and other fruit trees. Onions, with ^'arious herbs and vegetablea^ 
also find a congenial soil ; but grain docs not appear to ylM abuz^ 
dant crof ».i. The wide wastes abroad furnish for the most i>art a scanty 
supply (I I' coarse grass and small shnibs, serving as [^Mistiinige for tbs 
cattle of many a nomade tril)e ; but there are also exton^ive tract! 
where not a morsel of verdure is to be seen. Nothing can exceed the 
desolation of these regions: where there is no vegt»table there con, 
of course, he no animal life ; day after day the t ravel Icr wends hii 
way without seeing l/ml, lx»ast, or insect; no sound, no stir, breaki 
the dre:i<irul silence ; the dry heated air is like the breath of a fui^ 
nace, and the setting sun like a volcanic fire. The di>sert plains 
that arc much exjK)sed to storms present an equallj- tciTific scene, 
but somewhat difl'erent : the sand is l:)lown into clouds that fill tht 
atmosf)hcrc, darken the sun at noonday, and almost suffocate tht 
traveller. Now the whirlwinds form it into columns ; and one of 
the most magnificent and apj>alling sights in nature is presented. 
" In the vast expanse of desert," says IJnice, " we saw towards tb» 
north a uumlier of pn>ligiou8 pillars of sjmd at various distances, 
sometimes moving with great velocity, sometimes stalking on with 
majestic slowness. At intervals we thought they were coming in a 
very few minutes to overwhelm us, and small qimntities of sand did 
actually rc^ich us more than once : again they would retreat so as to 
bo almost out of sight, their tops reaching to the very clomls ; then 
the summits often separated from the bodies, and these, once dis- 
joined, dispersed in air, and did not appear more ; sometimes they 
were broken in the middle, as if struck with large cannon-shot 
At noon they l>egan to advtuice with considerable swiftness upon us, 
the wind bcnng very strong at north. Eleven ranged alongside of 
us about the distance of three miles ; the greatest diameter of tlM 
largest appeared to me as if it would measure ten feet. They 
retired from us with a wind at south-oast, leaving an impression on 
my niiu'l to which I can give no name, though surely one ingredient 
in it w:i>fe;\r, with a ccnsidcra]>le deal of wonder and astonishment. 
It WAS in vaiu lo iVuuV o^ ^Qft\vv^\ N^^ W^S^«b^* Vsotae oonld be of no 
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to carry ns out of the danger and the full con^lction of this riveted 
me to the spot." Another traveller had an opporltunity of seeing 
one of these pillars crossing the Kivcr Gamuia from the Great 
Desert. **It passed," he says, ** within eighteen or twenty 
fiithoms of the stem of the vessel, and scorned to be about 250 feet 
in height ; its heat was sensibly felt at the distance of 100 feet, and 
it left a strong smell, more like that of salt|)etre than sulphur, which 
remained a lung time." ^ 

Downs or sandhills form a prominent and remarkable feature of 
the Sahnrian landscape. They are rounded elevations, smooth as 
the cupola of polished marble, sterile as the rock of naked granite, 
and of so uniform a color that they never appear to blond or confuse 
with surrounding objects. During the day they wear the sombre 
hue of a landscape at sunset ; but by moonlight one would think 
them phosphorescent, from the brightness of the light sj^arkling in 
the basoin of the shadows. In some situations the »m(l-liills seem 
to be at the mercy of the wind, travelling at its bidding, and 
settling Iicre or there to rise and wander forth again. Others seem 
to have found a permanent resting-place ; and this is generally, if 
not always, in the shelter of a mountain-chain. Yet, strange to 
0ay, the sands are not, in such a case, heaped against the niopntain 
•ides, nor yet gathered into the hollows; they fonn a distinct, 
fecondary chain of themselves, corresponding in form and direction 
with the primary, and separated from it by a broad valley, which is 
coyerod here with pebbles, there with sand ; now with herbage, and 
again with barrenness itself. 

The camel, the sheep, and the goat, are the domestic animals of 
the Sahani ; few wild ones of any kind are to be found in the open 
desert. When the natives are v^ked about the lions which the 
learned of Europe have given them for companions, they answer 
with imperturbable gravity, that ** perhaps in Christian countries 
there are lions which browse on herbage and drink the air, but in 
Africa they require running water and living flesh ; consequently 
they never appear in the Sahara." The wooded mountains are 
infested with them, but they have no inducement to descend into 
the sandy plains. The only formidable creatures are of the viper 
and scorpion kinds. Few else except timid and inoffensive species 
are natural guests hero : the principal are the gazelle, the ostrich, 
the antelope, and the wild ass; but even these seem to venture 
little beyond the skirts of the desert, except in the ncighl>orhood 
of mountains. The chameleon is common in the cardcns of the 
central oases, where it is allowed to roam unmolested, bciu^ r'jXUftt 
a fiivorite than otherwise. It is described. a& \k mv)^\>u\i^v';^^^ ^\c:»r 
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ture, chaDgiDg its color continoallj, but nerer exhibiting a baiid> 
some one. Its hues are dunnish red or yellow, and sometimes a 
blackish brown ; it is often varied with spots or stripes, but fn- 
qucntly without cither. The construction of the ejes is rcmaiih 
able ; tliey eoeni to turn on a swivel, and are directed every way ia 
a moment. The Saharian traveller has frequent occasion to admin 
the facility with which the camel turns its head and neck ooid> 
plctcly round, and looks north,' south, east, and west, withool 
pausing, or even slackening its pace for an instant ; but he ceases to 
wonder if he has ever observed the rapidity of the charocleon*8 cya 

Another singular creature is the thob, (perhaps Monitor pulchra^) 
a large species of lizard not unlike a miniature alligator. It ii 
Bometinics twenty inches long, and ten round the thickest part of 
the body. It is covered with scaly mail, shining, and of a dark- 
gray color, and has a tail four inches long, composed of a series of 
broad, thick, and sharp bones. The head is largo and tortoist- 
ahaped, the mouth small. It has four feet, or ratj^ior hands, on 
which it runs awkwardly enough, owing apparently to its bulky tail 
It hides in the dry sandy holes of the Desert, and the Arabs saj 
that a single drop of water kills it. The traveller is glad to make 
a meal of tlie thob ; and, prejudice apart, it is palataole food, nol 
unlike the kid of the goat. 

Nor must we omit to mention the ouadad, or waden, an animal 
described as between the goat and bullock in appearance. It if 
hunted in the sands of the Central Desert, and its flavor is said to 
resemble that of coarse venison. Three or four of these animak 
were sent to the Royal Zoological Gardens of London a few yeatf 

•go- 

The geology of the Desert is still involved in much obflouiitf* 

Humboldt proposes the question : '* Has this once been a region of 

arable land, whose soil and plants have been swept away by some 

extraordinary revolution ? Or is the reason of its nakedness that 

the germs of vegetable life have not yet been fully and generally 

developed ? *' The most recent opinion seems to be, that the latter 

is the true state of the case ; that this expanse of desert has risen 

from the ocean at a very recent period, subsequent even to tfat 

throes which gave birth to the regions of the Atlas and SoiidaB. 

The present aspect of its sor&ce is exacUy that which it must ha?B 

had while as yet submarine. The rocks hid beneath the ooean, and 

continually swept by its waters, must tend to beoome even ; tha 

loose materials of the mountains being detached and precipitated 

into the \\oUows till the culminating points present only so many 

masses of smoofti axA wcffii^ xw^il* "lia^^^xsi W^ marked this fea*- 
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' the desert mountains as contrasted with those of Morocco : 
,tter exhibits woo<led craggy hoigiits, bared bj winds, bitten 
fits, and hoaiy with age, though they are considered to have 
red af^«r the formation of the tertiary strata — that is, while 
ost of the earth was in its present state of development ; but 
lis of the Sahara are quite naked, dull and dead, smooth as 
, and exhibiting a black or purple hue of painful uniformity. 
B Mr. Hichardson's report of those he met in his route south 
Tripoli ; and he mentions, what b yet more important, their 
ition north and south, which, if a general rule of disposition, 
. go far to decide that they were not coeval with the Atlaa 
The immense quantities of sea-shells found, not only in the 
one rocks, but in the sandy and pebbly plains, and the salt 
prevails everywhere, seem to favor the view that the sea has, till 
ately, covered the whole of the space now under consideratioiL 
ros Siculus mentions a lake of Uesperides in the interior rf 
I, which, according to ancient tradition, was suddenly dried 

ft fearful convulsion of the earth ; and Malte Brun conjeo- 
that this lake could be no other than that which once covered 
ihara. If we were to accept this hypothesis, we could at once 
be long-lost isle of Atlantides, without supposing the sub- 
noe of a countiy whose summits only remain in the Canariea 
Liores. The region of the Atlas Mountains, including the 

shores of the Mediterranean, still wears the appearance ot 
it island, washed on the south by the Sahara-belaraa, (sea 
it water,) whose sands reach from the ocean to the Gulf rf 
. If, however, the Atlantides of Plato must be placed in the 
tic, and beyond the pillars of Hercules, might not such a con- 
a 18 submerged this country have been sufficient to upheave 
ihara? 



tUktt of the Desert — Berbers and Arabs — their Habits, Occapa- 
L and Migrations — The Targhee and bis Mehaiee ~ The Tibboos « 
Ifaimboot Tribes. 

? portions of this singular region are, as we have seen, mun- 
and uninhabitable ; bat by far the greater part is scantQj 
id by various tribes of two distinct nations. The aborig^Afu 
I that which has been denominated the Atlas Family, said to 
irisen from the mixture of the two primitive nations which 
ed Northern Africa in the earliest ages — t\i^\* \^ \o ^^ej , "^^ 
DS in the Ihs^t, and the Gctulians intiho'Wes^. TMi^wwiTA> 
iJ 
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Sach are the pastoral tribes of the West, and the same character 
ms to apply throughout the Desert to those who follow similar 
ications. But the Shanbah above mentioned, and several other 
^es having their location about the comniercial routes which con- 
tt Morocco with Twat, and Twat with Tunis and Timbuctoo, 
m to combine the mercantile and piratical character in the highest 
fection, conducting and defending the caravans that engage their 
tection by paying a sufficiently heavy tribute for passing tiirough 
ir territories, while they plunder all others without mercy. 
Bir great rivals in both these branches of industry are the 
aarik, whose singular character and habits will merit a more par- 
ilar description when we come to notice the more central tribes, 
rhroughout the whole extent of the Northern Sahara, where the 
es are numerous, we find the Berber and Arab races united by 
I of mutual dependence ; yet not more distinct in feature and 
goage than in their social position and employment. The 
abs, true to their vagabond instincts, traverse the open country 
h flocks and herds; undertake the transport of merchandise; 
;Bge in the convoy or pillage of caravans ; and carry on, in short, 
that may be termed the external relations of the community. 
sj are the more numerous and wealthy, of coarse also the 
oinant people. In the palmy days of the Hamian-garabas, a 
^e individual has been known to possess 2000 camels, and four 
es as many sheep. The Berbers, on the other hand, are the 
entary population : they inhabit the oases, where the men employ 
meelves in cultivating the gardens, and the women conduct the 
DO&ctures. In their continual wandering, the nomades cannot 
rj all their property with them, and the ksour* become the 
loritories of their goods. Many of them, besides, have pur- 
sed land in the oases, and are obliged to employ the sedentary 
abitants to cultivate it. On the other hand, as soon as thm 
lest accumulations of the ksourian permit, he buys a sheep, 
kdi he confides to the pastoral care of the nomade tribe. Thus 
two nations, who seem to have nothing in common but their 
flon, and between whom there is anything but cordiality of 
ting, are closely bonnd together by a reciprocity of interest, and 
ee is the necessary neult. 

[be French, who have been laboring these twenty years to sub- 
tte these people, say that the Arab submits, revolts, and sab- 
i again, again to commence the same alternation of rebellion and 

liar is the village of an oasis ; Kioar Is tlwpliiral \ •Bd.KifiWi^^^ 
ilatant* 
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obedience, according to the impolse he receives from hia own iBtereat 
or caprice, or from the instigation of the Maraboots ; the Berber 
loves his independence, but when onoe ho has been made to 1kq\ a 
mightier power, ho respects the oath that he has sworn. The Arab 
esciipcs the punishment of his perfidy by plunging with his tcntn and 
flocks into dcserU w^hcrc no army can follow ; but the Berber ii 
confined to his ksar and his gardens. 

Dr. Jacquot describes the first oasis he saw in Sahara as *^ a little 
green corner, fresh and shady, cheered with the song of binln, and 
enlivened by the murmur of waters. The dates waved their elegant 
plumes high in the air ; the pomegranates and fig-trees crowded be- 
tween the columns of the palms ; the wheat and barley clothed the 
soil with verdure; the water flowed in every direction, and the 
humid vapors vivified the foliage. One oould not help trembling 
fer the little spot, it seemed such a feeble thing in the immensity of 
the D&^ert, surrounded by desolate plains, and menaced by moving 
nndhills." 

This little oasis is about five eighths of a mile in length, and a 
Kttle less in breadth. It occupies the bottom of a narrow ravine, 
which shelters it in almost every direction. It is cneloscil by a oiuJ 
wall from seven to ten feet high, and from eight to twelve inclies 
thick, flanked with about five-and-twenty round towers, generally 
built of stone. These are the sentry-boxes, on the flat roofs of 
which are stationed nightly guards to protect the gardens from pil- 
lage. The giirdens of the oasis lie against the general wall, and are 
divided into a number of small enclomzres, each of wluch is a sepaxute 
property. Next to the gardens, towards the centre, are the fieldi 
of corn, barley, and onions, likewise divided into amall squares, 
which are watered and tended like our favorite flower-beds, and 
through the midst runs the Wady, which flows fipom fimr ^ringi a 
little above the ksar. 

Such an oasis does not at all correspond with our pireoonoeiTed 
notions of these islands of the sandy oocao. It is fioi the immeoM 
wild garden, which supplies in a day what will sopport its inhabi- 
tants for a year ; it is not a spot where nomeroiis qwdes of firoito 
tod flowers crowd and mingle m loxurianft oonfiiBion ; it is not, in 
short, the wild primitive otm. It is nigprdlj naiiunet oohivated 
even to torture by human industry ; it is wise, modest, eooooinical 
husbandry, which rejects the ostentatioii of ua^am Mage, and the 
empty show of unproductive blossoms ; whioh refiues spaoe flxr a 
Bingle tree or flower that is merely ornamental, and makes room for 
those only w\uc\v ^\(^^ ^ocA ^ot V^<(!k ^sosX^^tas^s^ ^ VsssnaiL life. The 
ksar is built o£ a\oTie, wv3l \it^a«^Va ^^ v^-^RKwxKfc ^ 'u^cscI^Nk^^ 
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hig, or rather a mass of heavy masonry pcrfurated here and there 
with a small window, and divcnsifii>d with jutting and retiring 
angles. The flat roofs rise above eiich other in irregular termces, 
and none of the streets are open to the exterior ; they are closed up 
with masonry, aflbrding no entmiice but by four narrow doors. In 
fact, there is no such thing as wo should ciill a street, none being 
(^n to the heavens above ; they are narrow, dark, often uneven 
{Kissagcs winding under the buildings. The main object in the con- 
Btruction seems to havo been to pile the houses compactly together, 
avoiding exterior openings, which might serv-e for the admission of 
an enemy, and crowding as many human beiugs as possible into a 
given spiice. About three hundred men, women, and children, a 
lymphatic, sickly, scrofulous generation, are huddled together in thb 
ksar. 

Some oases are considerably larger than the one wc have descrilx^, 
and some of the buildings arc much more extensive ; but this gen- 
eral plan, both as to the gardens and the dwellings, seems to obtain 
throughout the northern and western portions of Sahara, where the 
Berber race are in general the architects and husbandmen. 

The most interesting structures, however, are not the ksour, but 
the marabets, or sepulchral chapels, which stand outside the walls. 
These are generally sonare, and surmounted by a cupola, the whole 
being of stone or bnckwork, executed by artisans brought from 
Morocco for the express purpose. Sometimes the principal cupola 
is flanked by four secondary ones, the interior presenting a court, 
surrounded by a gallery, supported by Moorish arcadqg. The ostrich 
Qgg, instead of a stone or metal ball, crowns the summit of these 
pyramids. The ksourians choose to reserve all the luxury and mag- 
nifloence of their architecture to adorn the little temples around 
which they excavate their last resting-places. These are not, like 
the habitations of the living, subject to the ravages of invading foes, 
for they are universally held sacred ; and the conqueror, covered 
with blood, approaches here with reverence, and prostrates himself 
in lowly worship. Life is so ephemeral when the elements of nature 
and the arms of the enemy continually threaten its existence, that 
the ksourian cares not to lavish his wc^th on the dwelling in which 
he may remain but for a day : he reserves all his solicitude for that 
which will shelter him forever from the storms of life. 

The camel and the date are to the inhabitants of the African 
deserts what the reindeer and the lichen are to those of the polar 
regions ; and while many of the less enterprising nomades live at 
least two thirds of the year on camels' milk, so in the Qsaa&^Jiltik A 
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ire tbe staple article of food, and aged ksoorians maj be feond whc 
bave never tasted bread. 

The tree which produces this valuable fruit is the palm, whidi 
gives 80 peculiar and imposing an aspect to the verdant spots of the 
Desert. Its straight and lofty trunk, fifty, sixty, or even one hun- 
dred feet high, is crowned by a tuft of large radiating leaves or fronds. 
The calyx has six divisions, and the fruit is a drupe, consider- 
ably larger than an acorn ; of a full red color when ripe, and en- 
dosing a hard kernel, from which it b easily separated. It is pulpy, 
firm, esculent, and sweet, with slight astringency. The trees are 
nused from shoots, which arrive at maturity in thirty years, and 
oontinue in full bearing for seventy longer, producing yearly fifteen 
or twenty clusters, which may weigh horn fifteen to twenty poundi 
each. 

When any one wishes to make a date plantation, or to form a 
garden, as the natives say, he summons the neighboring proprietors 
to his assistance, and thus accomplishes hb work with economy as 
well as despatch ; for their services cost him nothmg but the obliga- 
tion to return the like when demanded : the only auxiliaries who 
receive wages are those who are not proprietors. The whole of 
the sand requires to be removed to the depth of several feet, in 
order that the roots may reach the water ; besides, a trench is dug 
round every stem at a proper distance, and into this, when neces- 
sary, water is poured, m order that, sinking through the soil, it 
may effectually reach those fibres that chiefly require it. This irri- 
. gation is generally committed to the women and children by those 
who have no slaves ; and the precious fluid is carried in ^ins of 
animals, or baskets of halfa, plaited so closely as to be water-tight 
In most cases canals are cut in every direction, communicating with 
the springs which supply the oasis ; and where restriction is neces- 
sary, each proprietor pays so much an hour for the flow of a stream 
into his g:irden. In some of the oases, each has the respective right 
of an hour or two, according to the title-deeds of his estate. ^Hm 
time is measured by a rude chronometer held by the officer who 
opens and shuts the conduit. 

The mode of preserving dates is very simple. They are merely 
pressed closely together in large woollen bags, and thos form com- 
pact masses, which keep for several years. Sometimes a large 
white worm is engendered in these, but it seems to oocaskm no dis- 
gust. Every species of domestic animal in the Desert, even dogi 
and horses, can make a meal of dates. But this fruit, howev^ 
valuable, is, as axi al\ment> very inferior to the cereals ; it is candbla 
of less variety ot Q\]h\bar} Yt^\as^^Qs»^%&^^^(ass^^^ It \ | rodi io M 
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painful satiety and fatigue of the digestive organs. Where litda 
else is to bo had, the ksourian employs various devices to alleviate 
the monotony of his fare : ho cooks his dates with oil or butter, or 
mingles them with onions and other vegetables, which are usually 
cultivated in the date gardens. But the favorite ragout, especiaUy 
in the north, consists of locusts boiled in salt and water. At certain 
seasons these creatures traverse the air in dense clouds, and fall in 
numbers to the earth ; they are collected with care, and those which 
are not used immediately, are dried and reduced to powder, which 
18 kept for times of scarcity. 

The sap of the date-palm furnishes a highly-esteemed beverage, 
called lagmi. To obtain* this, it is necessary to cut off the higher 
branches, and bore a lateral hole in the stem thus tonsured ; into 
this the end of a reed is introduced, and the liquor flows through it 
rapidly, espeeially in the morning and evening. It is said thftt a 
single tree will yield fourteen or fifteen quarts daily for two succes- 
sive years, but it would perish in the third if the bleeding were 
continued. The taste of the lagmi is not unlike sweet barley-water, 
and by fermentation it may be transformed into an excellent drink 
resembling cider. 

The wood of the palm-tree is used for buildltig : the trunk, sawn 
in two along the grain, furnishes the joists and raflers ; the palm or 
jerid is placed on these to form the lathing, and sometimes above all 
is placed a layer of slaf or polm-leaf. All articles of carpentry 
are made of this wood, and where it is very abundant it is even 
nsed for fuel ; but more generally the latter consists of the withered 
bushes which cover the sandy plains, where they are gathered bj 
the nomade tribes of the locality, and carried to Uie oases. 

Every part of this valuable tree is turned to accoimt. The 
fibrous net-work which surrounds the branches where they attach 
themselves to the stem is twisted into strone tough ropes, with which 
the camels are tethered : the branches, besiaes the use we have men- 
tioned, are made into baskets of various kinds, and the stones are 
pounded, and used to fatten sheep and camels. Thus the date-palm 
appears to be in Africa what the cocoa-nut is in the islands of the 
^Pacific : the native derives from it food, drink, habitation, and 
almost every ntensil he employs. In those places where money is 
scarce a certain measuro of dates, called a hatia^ serves as a kind of 
currency ; it is at least a usual term of comparison by which the 
value of various articles of merchandise is estimated, even though 
the measure varies in different phices, and the price of dates rises 
and falls with the seasons. 

Xhe wooUen ftbiiosi, which, witk iha Qd^m&m ^ 
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die principal object of Saharian industry, are chieflj bomoQia, 
haiks, and gandooras. The burnoose is the Arab doak, which is 
fbmishod with a hood ; the ha'ik is along rectangular pieoe of cloth, 
whieh the men wrap round their heads, allowing the ends to M 
down over the body, while the women use it as a shawl, coyering 
ihe head and face with it, especially in cold weather. The gan- 
doora is a kind of blouse, which reaches down to the feet. Through- 
out the Desert the manuBicture of these fabrics is devolved entirely 
on the females, the men considering it enough if they attend, and 
that but partially, to the husbandry ; the produce of the two occu- 
pations proves in the market of about equal value ; and it is certain 
that the merit of a wife in the Sahara is estimated by her dexterity 
in weaving rather than by her personal charms. The northern 
oases produce the finest goods ; but in every part of the Desert the 
women make some attempt at manufacturing ; even those of the 
nomade tribes weave the coarse stuff which forms their tents and 
the sacks for loading their camels. The material used is a mixture, 
variously proportioned, of the hair of camels and goats ; the former 
raises the price, as it is considered more impervious to rain. The 
oolor of the tents is that by which the great nomade tribes, when 
encamped, distinguish each other from afar, the darkest being the 
most aristocratic. 

The Arab dress is used both by nomades and ksourians. They 
shave the head, preserving only Uie lock of which the Angd of 
Death is to lay hold and carry Uiem up to paradise. This religious 
belief has set a peculiar stamp on all Uie nations of Islamism ; and 
if the disciple of Mohammed makes a point of decapitating his 
already lifeless foe, it is not fix the sake of committing a wanton 
outrage on the corpse, but in order to make him feel, even in another 
world, the weight of his vengeance ; fi)r a headless body is doomed 
to rot on the ground, and the soul that animated it to wander for- 
ever far from the happy gardens promised in the Koran as the 
eternal residence of the faithful. 

A white woollen haVk, a kind of fhx;k without sleeves, Morooco 
slippers, and a silk girdle, compose the dress of the wealthier female 
Saharians. Necklaces, bracelets, and rings, complete the toilet of a 
woman of quality, who besides stains her eyelashes black, and gives 
a yellow oolor to her nails, the palms of her hands, and the instep 
of hor foot, with a decoction of lausonta tnermis. Tattooing, the 
indelible and economical adornment both of rich and poor, oonastB 
only of small and scattered designs — the Saharian population being 
in tlus respect far behind the great artists of New Zealand. Thej 
go uny^od, and «ei^nx ^Qa)^^aeA xn^Xf\K^^ksscL >&EiaH^ >a ^anal in mosl 
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other oommunities of Islamism. Polygamy is freely indulged witli« 
in the limits prescribed by the Koran. 

Indolence seems to be the besetting sin of all the tribes of the 
Sahara : when not travelling, they will sleep in the open air twenty 
boors out of the twenty-four ; yet, when excited by any serious oc- 
currence or important interest, they are capable of acting with con- 
siderable energy, and sustaining great fatigue. On the whole, how- 
ever, they seem better adapted for patient toil and endurance than 
for vigorous and enterprising activity. Pride and ostentation are 
distinguishing features of their character ; and on the other hand 
are the patriarchal virtues of reverence for prents, obedience to all 
oonstituted authority, and cordial hospitality towards strangers. 
That, however, which strikes a stranger perhaps most of all, is their 
unparalleled resignation to what they believe to be the divine will ; 
that " it is decreed,** seems to reconcile them to the severest suffer- 
ings, and not a murmur escapes from their lips. Nor must we omit 
to mention the fertile imagination, of which the Arab has lost noth- 
ing by being translated from the deserts of Asia to those of Africa : 
every spot has its legend, every rock its marvellous tale ; a good 
Btory-teller is welcomed and feasted under every tent, where the 
fiunily, squatting in a circle, listen with avidity to tales, in which 
the Deity is continually represented as revealing himself lo man by 
miraculous interferences. 

Within the last few years considerable light has been thrown on 
the social condition of the northern tribes, and interesting particu- 
lars have been collected respecting their periodical migrations. The 
nomades pass the winter and spring in the open Desert, where, dur- 
ing this part of the year, they find both water and vegetation.; but 
they sojourn only three or four days in one spot, and strike their 
tents as soon as the pasture is consumed. Towards the end of 
spring they visit the oases where their goods are deposited, load 
thdr camels with dates and woollen cloth, and proceed northward, 
taking with them the whole nomade city, including women, children, 
dogs, flocks, and tents. Now, the waters of Sahara are drying up, 
and the plants arc withering, while in the Tell the grain is ripening. 
They arrive in the season of harvest, when the price of com is low, 
and the juncture is doubly favorable for abandoning the now sterile 
Sahara, and finding the markets of the Tell overflowing with cereals 
Here, then, they spend the summer months in the activities of ccm- 
meroe, exchanging their dates and woollen goods for barley, law 
wool, sheep, and butter. Now, also, the lands of th^Tell are vacant, 
the harvest having been gathered in; and the soil is im.i^^^^ 
zather than injured by their cattle, Wcii «t^ ^tmXXK^^x^^ N^ 
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browse upon it The dose of summer is the signal for departi 
a summons hailed with joy, as announcing the time for returning 
to their native country. Again loading their camels and striking 
their tents, the moving cities turn towards the south, and make their 
way into the Desert by short journeys as they came. They arrive 
at the oases just when the dates are ripe — that is, toward the end 
of October; a month is required, even with their assistance, to 
gather and house them ; another is spent in exchangiog their com, 
barley, raw wool, &c., for the dates which have been gathered, and 
the woollen fabrics which have been produced during the year by 
female industry. These are now carefully deposited in the magft- 
Eincs, and the nomade tribes retire from Uie oases, conducting thdr 
flocks from pasture to pasture in the open country, till the return 
of summer demands a repetition of the same journeyings and the 
same labors. During the date harvest, a load of com in the 
Desert is worth two of dates ; while in the Tell, at the corn harvest, 
a load of dates is worth two of grain. This general rule is subject 
to little variation ; so that if a grower conducts his traffic withooi 
any intermediate agent, he realizes a profit of three hundred per 
cent. 

The extensive tract of country which lies between the line from 
Agabli to Tinibuctoo, and that from Oadamis to Kashna, is the 
principal though not the only range of the Touarik.* They constitute 
not a tribe merely, but a great nation, divided into several sections, 
of which each has its sultan and subordinate chiefs. It is impoe- 
sibb to form any correct estimate of their numbers. A large pro- 
portion are pastoral tribes, feeding their flocks in the dosert wastes ; 
the rest are engaged in commerce and piracy. Several larze towns 
and numerous villages along the frontiers of Soudan and in the 
Hogger Mountains serve them as depots. The Touarik are a white- 
skinned race, and supposed to bo a branch of the Atlas family, older 
and purer than the Berber: their language is a dialect of that 
spoken by the Berbers of the Tell and the northern oases, but 
characterized by a roughness which has led to its being callcHl by 
Europeans the " German of the Desert :" it seems to approximate 
most to the language of the Gouanches, the aborigines of the Gaoaij 
Islands. 

Placed between the white race and the black, the Touarik afe the 
terror of both, and appear now with savage ferocity to avenge them* 
selves on the descendants of those who <&ove their fathers into tfw 
Deiserts. That section of them which is found abng the borden of 
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BoadaD is sud to be in the highest degree sanguinary and faithlesfli 
To ambush in the neighborhood of &e little towns inhabited bj 
negroes — to rush upon them at dead of night — to seize them, throw 
them on their meharees, and flj with the swiflness of the wind — 
such is the principal branch of industry pursued by these formi- 
dable robbers. When they have formed a sufficient collection of 
hapless victims, they repair to the market of Ghat or Ghadamis, 
and sell them to the merchants of the north who frequent those 
towns. Sometimes, afler having delivered to the purchasers all that 
they obtained in the ** razia," as negro-hunting or stealing is called, 
they set out again, waylay the caravan of their customers, and bear 
away the slaves whom they have so recently sold. The merchants 
may, if they please, return to the market, purchase them a second 
time, and take care to hire a strong enough escort before undertake 
ing the journey again. 

Along the route from Demergon and Kashna to Ghadamis, the 
various Touarik act as convoys to merchant-caravans ; but in every 
other direction, and especially on the frequented lines between Tim- 
buctoo and the oases of Twat, they plunder without mercy. Though 
they wander through every part of Central Africa and the Desert, none 
of them can be prevailed on to visit the coast ; and the inhabitants 
of Morocco, Algeria, and Tripoli, know them only by the report 
of the Arab tribes who traverse the northern portions of Sahara. 

It is worth while here to remark the errors that attach to hear- 
ing only one side of a story, especially with reference to ro^ons so 
imperfectly known. The more recent English travellers, as Andney, 
Clapperton, and Kichardson, having entered the Desert by Tripoli, 
and pursued the route which the Touarik keep under their exclusive 
oontrol, found them much less formidable than they anticijiated ; but 
they speak of the Shanboh as banditti of the most ruthless and 
reckless character, who, having no stake like the Touarag in the 
commerce of the Desert, have been celebrated from time immemo- 
rial as the robbers and assassins of Sahara. ** To bo a brigand," says 
Mr. Richardson, " is with them a hereditary honor ; and they are 
the dread of the people of Wad-reklah, as well as of foreign mer^ 
chants and caravans. They have a well soooped out in the sandy 
regions where their tents are pitched ; and here they live in horrid 
eecurity, defying all law and authority, human and divine. Around 
them is an immensity of sandy wastes, and none dare pursue them 
into their dens. Horses would be useless, and it would require, 
nys the Ghadamsee Rais, two hundred men, with four hundred 
ovnels, eight hundred water skins, and provinoiMi fot t«^ Twift^^\ a^ 
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to make the least impression on thcni. Their numbers arc recnuted 
from various other Arab tribes, whose outhiws join their ranks." 

Tlie French writers, on the other hand, represent the ShanbaL, 
or Cha*un)bi, whom it is their interest to conciliate, from their prox- 
imity to Algeria, as the most industrious and enterprising inerehanta 
of the Desert, and the Touarag as the parasites, the con^^irs — in 
fiict, the only redoubtable enemies to be feared in the sandy ocean. 
The truth is, that the Touarag and the Shunbah are neighbors, and 
at the same time deadly, irreconcilable, and national foes ; the latter 
being ]>iirc Arabs, and the former the aboriginal race of the country. 
Generally, there remains a considerable s])ace between them ; but if 
the nouiade tnbes reach at the same time the furthest limits of their 
respec^tive territories, a collision is inevitable. I'lunder is the main 
object of the Shanbah, and their preparations include means of 
transport as well as weapons of war. The principal objects of their 
desire are mcharees and slaves, or, if they can get nothing better, 
camels and slieep. Sometimes, however, they carry off nothing but 
the killed and wounded : such are the chances of war. Vengeance 
for these assaults, and a deep-settled abhorrence of the ShaiiLah 
tribe, sooin to be the great excitements to warfare on the part of 
the chivalrous Touarag; and the recital of their adventures is car- 
ried by each party to their homes — the French nation reeci\ing 
the Arab story with embellishments, through their tributaries, while 
those who pass by Ghat and Ghadamis hear the other side. 

In the beserts of Africa, as well as in those of Asia, the hand 
of the Arab is against every man, and every man's hiind against 
him ; and it is to be feared that throughout the Sahara a stranger 
and an enemy, a merchant and a robber, are terms nearly synony- 
mous ; that hostile tribes seldom meet without collision ; and tliat pil- 
lage is tlio unquestioned right of the victor. Yet in the Tnrghee 
towns thofl is said to bo quite unknown, except as occsusionally 
practis<\l by the tributorics or slaves. Fidelity and hospitality 
seem alrso to distinguish these rovers : those who commit themselvea 
to their protA?ction will be defended with the last drop of their blood, 
and notliin;; is so offensive to the high-minded Targhee as to be dis- 
trusted. The reader smiles, perhaps, at the very mention of chiy- 
olry, high-mindedness, and the demand of oonfidence in oonnectioii 
with the freebooters of the Sahara ; but let him know that through- 
out the length and breadth of the Desert they carry the letters of 
the merchants unsealed, yet sacredly inviolable. If an inauisitive 
European asks to see them, he is peremptorily informed that it it 
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legitimate causes of dread, the siDgdarity of their appeurance and 
maDner combine to render the Touarag objects of terror throughout 
the Desert. They are tall, some of them even gigantic, and gcner^ 
ally slender and nimble ; hence the Arabs give them the ajiix^llation 
of lath or beam — beams which become transfbnned into living 
catapults when they are animated by the desire either of pillage or 
vengeant'C. While the Arab dress is used by all the other inhabi- 
tants of the Desert, the Touarag maintains a peculiar co«^tume. It 
consists of wide [^ntaloons, and a variable number of vestments, in 
the fi)nn of loose gowns or blouses, with wide sleeves. These are 
made of a cotton cloth called saie, which is brought from the negro 
country ; it i.s only a few inches broad, generally of different shades 
of blue, and variously striped. Whether in the town or tent, they 
generally wear at least three of these garments, the outermost of 
which is ornamented with rich embroidery in gold, forming irregular 
designs, and particularly heavy on the lefl breast and right shoulder- 
blade. When they betake themselves to the open country, they 
add other two blouses of a dark blue color, and the haik or barracan, 
which is a long woollen scarf, worn over the shoulders. But the 
great distinguishing feature of the male Targhee dress is the litham; 
a thin piece of cloth wound round the head, and then covering the 
fi)rehead, the eyes partially, and the mouth and chin. The stuff of 
which this is composed is varnished with ^om, to prevent the adhe* 
sion of the sand : thus are the mouth and eyes defended from cut- 
ting winds and drifting sands, and the wearer can travel several 
days longer without feeling parched in the absence of water. The 
Touarag pluck out the beard, contrary to the usage of the Berbers 
and Arabs, amone whom it is a sacred ornament. A huge spear is 
carried in the richt hand, the dagger is listened under the left 
ann, and the swora swings behind. Yf'e must not omit to mention, 
also, that a profusion of talismans are strong round the neck ; and 
80 great is the confidence attached to them, SuA similar charms are 
hong round their meharecs, to preserve them from the mange, and 
even on the date trees, to save them from blight. 

"Though professing the Moslem fidth," say oar French inform- 
ants, *' the Touarag are not considered by any means very sompa- 
laaa in the perfi)rmance of its duties." It aeenui that those who hve 
in or near the negro ooontrv minde the idolatroos rites of Feti- 
ohiffln with the observances of the Koran ; bat the Arabs look npon 
the whole race as heretics, from the angularity of their langoa^ 
and costume, and especially from the lact that in the shape of their 
weapons and the designs of their ornaments they manlCe&^i %i ^miSsei^ 
predilection for the form of the cross, bo 99Aiott«i^ \o ~ 
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oise mucli authority ; and, on the whole, the government scema to 
be a kind of irregular oligarchy. That which renders travelling bo 
dangerous here, as in every part of the Desert, is, that* the stranger 
may place himself under the protection of a convoy at Agades, for 
example, but his way may be through the territory of a different or 
even a hostile tribe of the same nation ; and he has no security ia 
case of meeting with a stronger party belonging to it. Timbuctoo 
u the goal which the European adventurer generally wishes to 
attain ; but the Touarag who command the route south from Gha^ 
damis will not undertake to protect him westward, because those who 
surround, and indeed blockade^ Timbuctoo, are not amenable to the 
government at Agades. 

Ahcer is another important oasis of the Touarag. Its houses, 
Qolike those of the Berbers, are circular, and stand far asunder, 
io that they spread over a considerable space. They are built of 
small stones mixed with red earth ; a dome of thatch forms the 
roofing; and, as a security against the wind, each dwelling has four 
doors, one looking to each point of the compass. The wells are oon- ' 
•tantly supplied with water, and there are cisterns to receive that 
which falls from the clouds. This neighborhood is the favorite soil 
of the senna plant Its flowers are yellow, the leaves very large, 
■nd, except at the edges, of a dark purple color. Large quantities 
of it are sent northward, packed in sacks of palm leaves, which 
require to be renewed at Ghat. The natives wonder what we do 
with so much medicine : they have no idea of the millions of Euro- 
pean population ; still less of the quantity and variety of eatables 
and drinkables with which we overload and disorder the digestive 
system. The people of the Sahara use very little physic ; their 
principal demands on the healing art are occasioned by external in- 
juries, for which burning, bleeding, and charms are their favorite 
remedies. To these some add manipulation, and after a severe 
fiill every muscle is stretched, rubbed, and coaxed with the utmost 
Sfisiduitv. 

In all his expeditions, whether honest or dishonest, the meharoe 
is the inseparable companion of the Targhee. It seems to bear the 
same relation to the common camel Siat the racer does to the 
draught horse ; but of all animals it is perhaps that which, fwm the 
nature of the country it inhabits, and of the service it is doomed to 
perform, has been the least made an object of observation and study. 
The only country that agrees with it is the Central Desert : it can- 
not live either in the northern part of Africa or in the mountainous 
country of Nigritia. Even every part of the Desert docs not seem to 
agree equally well with it; for the SVuukboSii toA \^<^ ^mi&ab^^ 
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though very covetous of these animals, rear few if any for them- 
selves. Nature seems to have appropriated them to the special sei^ 
vice of the Targhee. They are the affectionate companions of his 
roving life, the docile, intelligent, and disinterested instrument of 
his piracies. The servant and the master seem to have been casi 
in the same mould. The meharee is vciy tall, and, from being of 
light and slender make, appears to stand considerably higher than 
the camol. His neck is remarkably long, his legs thin and deli- 
cato, and his bunch projects but little. His countenance, like that 
of the camel, is careless and imperturbable; but, under this sonj 
aspect and seeming indolence, he conceals qualities which might 
almost make him the king of beasts — a fidelity and gentleness 
which are proof against every trial, a sagacity resembling that of the 
dog, and a swiftness far superior to that of the horse. Like his 
master, he has a physical organization adapted to the region in 
which his lot is cast — in the midst of immense plains, between an 
arid soil and a burning sun, compelled to travel great distances in 
search of food, and continually exposed to the sultry breath of the 
south wind, he is endowed with singular powers of resistance to all 
these cleinpnts of destruction. Accustomed to the scanty herbage 
afforded by his native sands, the meharee does not seem to feel it 
any luxury to browse on the richer pastures of the coast ; he is 
made for the Desert, sterile and ungracious as it is, and can Ii?e 
nowhere else. The Arabs attribute the danger of his ezpatriatkn 
to a poisonous little plant called drias, which does not grow in the 
Targhee country, but is so like a wholesome one on which the ani- 
mal is accustomed to feed, that he crops it without perceiving the 
difference, and perishes the victim of nis mistake. However this 
may be, meharees seldom appear even in the northern oases, excMii 
at Metili and Wad-reklah, whither they are occasionally brought by 
the Shanbah, who have purchased or stolen them from their natum 
masters. 

As the transport of goods rarely demands great speed, the eom- 
mon camel is almost exclusively used for this purpose, the maharee 
being reserved for services requiring expedition. &e renders val- 
uable assbtance to caravans which, when preparing to set oofc, gen- 
erally despatch avantKSOuriers, mounted on swift oooreerB, to leooii- 
noitie the route, and ascertain whether it is supplied with water, and 
whether hoset with any danger. But it appears that the meharee 
cannot and does not make any companionship with the ooest ctmeL 
If the two incidentally meet, both show agitation and alarm ; but 
the camel con^cssca \\a VxAi^odi^ b^ scampering off as fast as possi- 
ble The natives dm^'b Viajck m^osw^Ri^ ot \&sdQ3a5i«is^ vsAo ten 
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elasses, according to their swiftness ; the lowest comprehends thost 
which can make about twenty-five of our miles in a day, 'and the 
highest those which clear eight or nine tunes that space. It is con- 
fidently asserted that a good meharee can travel seventy or eighty 
miles, day after day continuously ; and that, in ah extreme case, 
one of them made the journey from Ghadamis to Tripoli, a distance 
of about 260 of our miles, in one day, but the rider expired from 
exhaustion immediately on his arrival. 

The mode of rearing this favorite animal is curious. As soon aa 
he is bom he is plunged to the neck in fine shifting sand, lest his 
•oft and slender limbe should be bent by supporting the weight of 
liis body; and for fourteen days he is fed on a diet chicfiy of but- 
ter and milk, the composition and quantity of which vary every 
day, according to established and well-known rules. At the end 
of a month he is allowed to run ; an iron ring is then passed 
through his nose, and his education commences. When well 
trained, the meharee displays remarkable sagacity. If his rider 
ohooses to plant his spear in the ground, in the midst of a rapid 
eourse, the animal, attentive to the sliehtest intimation of nil 
wishes, turns round the weapon, to enable him to regain it, and 
resumes the course without slackening hb pace for a moment. 
When the warrior falls in battle, the fidthful charger stretches him- 
■elf on the ground, as if inviting him again to mount his back. If 
be is able to do so, he bears him gently but swiftly from the scene 
of carnage ; but if the Targhee remains silent and motionless, the 
meharee hastens to the town or douar* of his habitation, exhibiting 
the empty saddle to the bereaved fiimily. The women now com* 
mence the death-dirge — the children set up piercing cries — the 
whole community is thrown into excitement and alarm, and the 
horizon is watched with anxious solicitude. Some spots appear -^ 
they increase — they approach ; they are other mebarees without 
their riders — mute but truthful messengers of sorrow, confirming 
the intelligence that the troop has been defeated, and the loved 
ones are no more. The animals seldom all return, however — th^ 
yictors generally succeed in capturing some of them; and thej 
bring a high price when exposed for sale. A good meharee cannot 
be had for less than 720 boujous (about £30 sterling) ; whereas a 
oommon camel costs about 50 (£3 Ids). It is, therefore, among 
all the tribes except the Touarik, an unusual and aristocratic means 
of locomotion. 

Eastward of the route between Fenan and Borneo commenoei a 

^AvfllAfiof tnfta. 
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black population denominated Tibboos, and supposed to numbet 
150,000. This is a native race, probably of great antiquity, and 
enumerated by geographers as one of the branches of the Atlaa 
fiimily. Though black, the style of their features is strikingly dis- 
nmilar to the negro. They are described as a gay, lively, thougfatr 
less race, with all the African passion for the song and the dance, 
which last they practise with considerable grace. Their occupa- 
tions are chiefly pastoral, and their principal subsistence is derived 
firom the milk of their camels. Besides, they carry on a small 
traffic with the north in slaves, which they kidnap in the negro 
country ; and with the south in the natron and salt, which their 
country produces in abundance. Bilma is their capital — a mean 
collection of mud hovels, but surrounded by lakes containing the 
purest salt. A predatory warfare is kept up between the Tibboos 
and their powerful neighbors the Touarik. In open fight the Tib- 
boos have no chance ; when invaded, they climb the rocks in the 
shelter of which their villages are always built, carrying with them 
whatever they can remove. The Touarik sweep away all that is 
left, and load their camels with the salt which is ai^ valuable as an 
article of trade. In return, the Tibboos give considerable annoy- 
ance by frequent and stealthy incursions into the Targhee country. 

A singular feature in tlie social character of the Tibboos is said 
to be the dominance of the female sex in the hut and the tent 
The man may bo the lord of creation in the open country, where, 
indeed, be passes two thirds of his time, but at home he is knocked 
about at the pleasure of his managing spouse. When a caravan 
for salt is coming from Aheer, the men turn out and betake them- 
selves to the mountains, with provision for a month, leaving the 
women to transact the business. 

Throughout the Saharian Desert, an aristocracy seems to attach 
to the blood of the saints, and some of the Maraboot tribes are 
among the most wealthy and powerful to be met with. Such are 
the Shoreefs, who, in 1516, overthrew the dynasty of Morocco, and 
placed on the throne one of their own sheiks, by whose family it is 
still occupied. By this tribe is conducted most of the commerce 
of Morocco eastward through the northern states, which they sup- 
ply with their own and European manufactures ; and also to Twat, 
where they command several oases. The Oulad-sidi-Sheiks are 
another venerable tribe, who claim descent from a fiivorite caliph 
of the Prophet ; and who, by their numbers, nobility, wealth, and 
sanctity, exercise a powerful influence throughout the date country. 
In token of their aristocracy, they dwell under tents of black 
woollen fabiio, &\mQ0^aii\»i^v3(i ^tsnak ^^lumes, of which the mm 
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Taries according to the rank and fortune of each &mily. By 
token they are distinguished from the vulgar population of tht 
Algerine Sahara, which is the land of their hubitution. 

Still more remarkable for this incongruous union of the sacer- 
dotal and mercantile professions are the inhabitants of Ghadarais. 
To a religious scrupulosity that would tremble at a drop of prohib- 
ited medicine falling on their garments, they add a spirit of com- 
merce which is arrested by no difficulty, and daunted by no peril. 
They plunge into the Desert, eager in pursuit of gain, even when 
it is known to be infested with cut-throats ; " it is decreed," the 
moment of their death is registered in the book of fate, and no 
recklessness on their part can antedate the record. With scrupu- 
lous exactitude, and with apparent earnestness, too, they pray five 
times daily while en route^ the laws of the Koran allowing them 
to choose their own time under these circumstances ; yet they make 
no scruple about buying and selling the unfortunate negro, and this 
traffic in human flesh is the most lucrative branch of their com- 
merce. The elder men, who have retired from the activities of life, 
and indeed all the resident inhabitants of Ghadamis, seem to pass 
their whole time in formal devotional exercises. £ven the women 
here are admitted to have souls, and are carefully instructed in the 
•Koran, besides being taught to repeat the usual prayers and tradi- 
tionary legends. 

Unhappily the Turks, having incorred considerable expense in 
establishing their sovereignty at Tripoli, cast their eyes on this spot 
as an £1 Dorado for the replenishment of their exhausted coffers. 
A pretext was found for levying a heavy tribute ; and, though the 
holy Maraboot city of the Desert had ta^en no part in the turmoils 
of the coast, and though the pacific character of its inhabitanti 
might well have exempted them from interference, yet a Turkish 
garrison was placed within their walls, the' women and children 
were stripped of their gold and silver ornaments, private dwellings 
were ransacked to meet the exorbitant demands of the Ottoman 
Porte, and the city, which had flourished for ages in the pursuit of 
its peaceful commerce, is now groaning under oppression, and 
threatened with utter ruin. The Turkish rule has fallen like the 
lightning's blast, to wither one of the fairest palms of the African 
Desert. 

The Commerce of the Desert — Various Modes of TruTeUing— Best ModM 

of Exploring these R^ioas. 

Besides the traffic which we have had oocasion to mention at 
earned on by seme of the nomade tnbea fot ^^ vo^S^ ^ 
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immediate wants, there b a reeular and eztenave ajstem of oom- 
merce acroas the Sahara, hj which the eiyilized States of Europe 
are hrought into communication with the Negroland of Interior 
Africa. This commercial system is sufficiently complicated on 
account of the difficulties attending the transit, and the varioos 
and even hostile interests that are engaged in it. The productions 
of Europe cannot he transmitted, as is commonly imagined, iute) 
the populous regions of Central Afirica hy caravans equipped in 
Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, or Tripoli. The commerce of Sahara is 
by no means so simple a matter. For instance, a bale of goods 
from Tunis, destined for the south, is carried by native merehaDts 
to Khabs, the most southern oaas of the Tunisian Sahara. Here it 
is purchased by merchants from Ghadamis, who convey it to their 
own city, whore it becomes associated with commodities from Trip- 
oli, Algiers, and Egypt. It proceeds, generally after changing 
bands at Ghadamis, by the groat annual caravan to Ghat, and is 
there exchanged for the productions of Soudan. Now, under the 
oare of the Touarik, it finds its way to the country of the blacks; 
but we have no certain details of their mode of dmmg buanesL 
This is the eastern route. Towards the west, the progress ii 
somewhat simihir. Gk)ods from the yarious towns of Morocco and 
Algeria are carried by native tribes to Tafilet, Metili, Sec, They 
are poured into the market of EU-Golea by the redoubtable Shanba, 
or tlie sacerdotal Shereefs. Thence, by the same tribes and the 
Ommadi, they are conveyed to their respective markets in the oases 
of Twat ; but from Twat to Umbnetoo they, must be in chaige of 
the Khensafft, or the allrpowerful Tooarik. There are some few 
individuals who acoompany their goods through all their wande^ 
ings; these are generally the merchants of Ghadamis, who can 
travel the whole of the eastern route under Tai|;hee protection ; or 
the Shanbah, who may succeed in fighting their way on the west- 
em. The commerce presents diflforent obaraotera in these two 
directions. Tunis and Tripoli export chiefly objects d luxury 
from Europe — as silk, and other articles of mercery; pearls, 
cloves, cinnamon, perfumery, paper, cloth, &o. Morocco, on the 
other hand, furnishes objects of more immediate necessity — such 
as grain, sheep, and wool. Placed between the two, Algien 
might partake of both, but the ravages of war have tamed aside 
the caravans from her oases. The staple oommodiUes brought baek 
from Soudan are negro slaves, gold-dust, elephants' teeth, senna, 
ostrich-fcathera, buffiilo-hides, the blue oc^ton made in the negro 
country, gaur-iiwla lot f^aLVDL\n.% ^Sca \mA^^ Iu^. Tha two last arti- 
•les do not Teac\i \h& xksi^iioAxa. itoto^Xnl^ w^^iflB^pHd^^ 
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Ibe inlinbitants of the Desert ; nod it is to be noted that tbe omm 
are places of cunaumption and prodactioD, a« well as of exchango. 
Thcj absorb a large portion of the merchandise, both of the north 
and south, on itii way; while to the former tbej add salt and nw- 
trona, to the latter, dates and fine woollen cloth. 

Eac;h eonaiilcrablo town of the Desert becomes periodicallt A 
wok or fuir. An English tnveller, who witnessed tbat of Qbal, 
four or five years agn, status the nnaibcr of tnerohants who arrtTod 
from various parts to have been about 500 ; the camels 1050 ; tha 
slaves IQOO. Tho value of the slaves, elephants* teeth, and senna, 
which wpre the staple commodities from the south, waa estimated al 
about XOO.OOO, which would be doubled on their airival at E!» 
lopcan inarkcls. Besides these, there were ostrich -feathers, hides; 
oteosil.s of Soudan manufacture used in the Sahara, and the daik 
blue calico which clothes half the inhabitants of the Bcaert. Froa 
Europe there wure bracelets, beads, looking-glasses, raion, sword- 
blades, needles, papers, silks and cottons of ga; colors; but eveij>- 
thing of the poorest Duality. During the sook the place waa anp- 
plied with pnvisions dv frequent camvauB from the oases of Femn. 
Very litlle goU was to be seon. What does come this way is chiefly 
in the form of female ornaments, mdely fashioned, but of tbe par«al 
material. These are ued np in filthy paces of rag, and depoaitad, 
daring their journeyings, in tho bosom or tnrban of the nterchint. 
But most of the gold wbkh is fi)and in the interior of Afriea ii 
nrricd either to Kioroooo, or to tho Enropean factories on the WMl 
coast 

Most of the traffic of tho Desert is offecled.hy barter, and tbit 
Utile specie is used. That which is most ciicalaCed in the north il 
the money of Tunis, which is cnrront as for as tho oases of Twik 
and Fczxun. Further south there is some Spanish mono; tran^ 
mittcd through Morocco, and a few Turkish coins, which nntmallj 
find their way fixtm Tripoli ; bnt the latter are generally dialike£ 
Tho reason alleged ia, tnat God taught Christians to make monej, 
because it is a thing accursed, though necessary in the present 
world ; therefore Mussulmans ought not to engage in Ais work. 
In the future stale, they say the faithful will have all good thinn 
to enjoy without money ; whereas Christians will havs melted ooiE 
poured down their throats as their torment forever. Among tte 
negro tribes a shell currency is nsed, known to ns nnder tbe Tot 
gar name of eomriet. Every year tin English pour into this 00Q» 
tiy, by Guinea, nearly a hundred tons Ol cowries from Bengal, 
whore tfaey bear nboot one tenth part of the Talus that the; iloi^ 
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Tbe meana of tnvellini^ in this part of the world are nttorlj 
diffiirent from those irhiuh nature and civiliiation have bestowed on 
Europe. The largest hverg are uanavigable at a few miles froni 
their raoaths ; the highwu; and the rAnal, to aay nothing of the 
railway, are things unknown, as are the vehicles of which they im- 
ply the use. The Arab roads in the north are mere tracks marked 
m the sod bj the naked foot of man, and the tread of horee or 
mule. They are so narrow that two persons cannot walk on them 
ftbrcoat ; conseoacntly, if travellers or caravans meet, the one lakes 
to tbe tight and the other to the left, so that two tracks arc formed, 
•nd tlio more any particuliil^ route ia frequented, the more jiaibs 
Bay be found, souictiincs running parallel, and eumetinies crossing 
Bach other. If an Arab is (urnod out of his track for a time, he 
hastens back (o it as soon as possible ; hence the intersections. On 
the other hand, if a caravan is very large, it divides into two or 
three files, preserving equal distances : and hence the parallel patlks. 
As the custom of proceeding in rangle file has produced these nar- 
low tracks, bo have those in turn perpetuated the custom. In the 
Tell, the natives may be seen travelling in single ile on roads 
fbtty-oight feet broad, constructed by their Kuropean conqaerors, 
the tral'ves of the national locomotion being thus impressed un tlie 
highways opened by civilization. 

' But when we come to the sands of tbe open Desert even those 
pathways disappear ; the wind soon e&ces the footprints of the 
passenger, and we soek in rain fur the long whi(« track which 



gaides the traveller through many parts of Nerthem Africa. Tbe 
' * ' a pistachio, a lotus-plant, the white top of a sand-hill, the 
t of a distant mountain, — these are the waymarks which 



guide him Across the solitudes. In some of the most munotonoua 
plains the inhabitants have lakes the precan^on to r«i<e pyramids 
of stones, whoee sharp projeetions contrast with the eniooth and 
Riunded features of the oaharian landscape. These waymarks are 
sailed kerkoTt, and are especially employed to indicate the position 
of wetls. Another kind of monument iitfo is frequently met with. 
" Travelling one day," says M. CareUe, " in eompany with aeveial 
Arabs, I was astonished to see them stop, one afler another, while 
Moh lifted a stone, and still more Bar|aiBed when they offered one 
to me. On asking the reason, I was mfbrmed that we were going 
to pass the Dia of Bel-gacem I Though very little the wiser, I 
took the stone, and in a few minutes afterwards we came to a pile 
of pebbles about five feet high. Each of my companions cast his 
MtHia upoa it, exclaiming. ' To the uca of Bel-zacqm ! ' Of 
•Oune I added nune w^^n m^ Vun ^una. This is 5ie Anb node 
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of Tusing a monument on the spot wliere any traeio erent haa takea 

K' ce, and it sometimes attains the heizht of twelve or Gfteen feet." 
.' Jacqnot obtained the fbUoiring hietory of one which he had 
occnraon to paas in the Atlas Mountains : The Ouled-Balaghr occu- 
pied the country to the west, while the Thouamaa fed their flocks to 
the east The latter were a pacific tribe, who desired nothing of. 
their neighbors but to be let atone — their women (o weave, their 
children to tend the flocks, and the men to doze all day, crouching 
on the threshold of the tent, or stretching themselves on a gn>s^ 
mound, liut, alas ! the ferocious sheik of the Ouled-Balaghr ooo- 
tinnally interrupted their enjoyments, and harassed them with war. 
lie dofightod in finding the oily coucous rendy-haked, and the rod 
piquant sauce smoking in the dwellings of his neighbors ; ho pre- 
ferred the yellow strcnmsof honey which filled the trunks excavated 
by the Thouamoa, to those which he might himaclf obtain by patient 
industry. Besides, he had other tastes which still more de^ly 
aggrieved the husbands and fathers of this inofTetisive tribe. Mo- 
hammed espoused their cause ; and, in clear weather, the guardiui 
fairies miglit ht distinctly scon surrounding their protlgitt in aea- 
BOQs of extreme danger. One day, when the terrible sheik crossed 
the boundary, longing a(t«r ooncous, honey, and female beauty, hs 
was met by a holy maraboot, bent with age, and leaning on a staff 
Baisine bis decrepit form for an instant, " Then is no Ood bat 
A l lah, ' said he, " and Mohammod is his prophet. Hadst thoa tlw 
wings of our mountain eagles, or the fleet limbs of the antelope tt 
the plain, thou shoaldst proceed no further. Return to thy doosr, 
rear bees for thyself, maKe thy women grind com and barley, and 
meditate thou in the Koran ; but let the Xhonamas alone, if thoa 
wouldst not perish on this spot as the scorpion which thy beast !■ 
treading under foot." But the courser of the sheik was no moIi 
pusillanimous animnl as Balaam's bbb of ancient &roe. Urged bj 
Lis master's shabeers,* he dasbed past the holy man, tossed hiv 
mane, and broke into a gallop. He nod not gone many paces when 
he foil; holh the horse and the rider dashed tlieir heads on a joU 
ting anele of rock. The little Attila became food for the crowa 
and jackals, but burial was given to the less guil^ horse. £veiT 
Arab titat passes adds a rtone to the heap, and exclaims, " It ■■ 
' decreed!" 

Level and sandy tracts are always chosen for taavelling, when 
this is possible, which is perhapa the reason that some bsvelleis 
bare supposed the whole Desert to be a sandy plain. The moat 

•AUndcriptf. A 
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dreaded part of tbe route from Twat to Timbuctoo is over tlit 
tanezroufio, a plain of stiff red earth, which cannot be crossed in 
less than ten or twelve days, and throughout which not a drop of 
water is to be found. In the sand there is at least always a soft 
dry bed, even after the heaviest rains, where the wanderer may 
repose his wearied limbs. Here, too, he is more likely to find 
q)rinp;s of water than in the clayey or stony tracts. The wells in the 
neigh lK)rboixl of oases are covered with skins, to preserve them from 
the intru>ion of the sand, and furnished with a bucket of pUited 
halfa, and a cord to reach the water. If this simple apparatus gets 
out of order, it must bo the result of long u.se or unf(>reseen acci- 
dent ; for it is guaranteed against wanton injury, by the respect 
which all native travellers entertain for tlieso little monuments of 
public utilit}'. Any misadventure that occurs to them is imme- 
diately reported to the chief of the oases, who loses no time in 
tepairing it. 

The European adventurer most commonly joins the gafali, or 
merchant caravan, as it is not only the most expeditious, but the 
most secure and economical, mode of performing a journey, the 
expense of an escort being saved. In all tlic northern oases of 
any in)])ortance, there are fonrdouks or caravanserais corresponding 
with the principal points of commercial intercourse ; and thess 
•erve not only as jcsting-plaoos and hotels, but as rendezvous and 
itarting-points for the caravans which frequent them. If tht 
escorting towns are pretty considerable, the departures are period- 
ical ; but in all cases the day and hour of starting is intimated 
beforehand by the chief driver, and, in order to ascertain it, one 
has only to apply at the proper fourdook, where all particulars maj 
be obtained. 

The muleteers and camel-drivers form the nucleus of the caat 
Tan, and regulate its movements. The length of a day's journey ii 
Tariable, depending on the strength of the company, in conneetkm 
with the nature of the route and the degree of security anticipated. 
The usual distance is from twenty to twenty-five miles, but it may 
extend to forty in regions destitute of water or infested by robben. 
Travellers who join a caravan are not obliged to sabmft to any di^ 
dpline. There is no community except that of dangers to be 
escaped, and an end to be' attained. If they sostain an atteek, 
each one consulte his own ooorage, and does independently what ia 
bim lies to repel or escape the enemy. It rarely happens that aaj 
legnlar disposition of force ia made either for the attack or toe 
defence ; i^nd oecir^xt^xvcA^ c^ >3q^ -^o&joax^ always ^rodoce considaa* 
Ue diaoidor. TVia ^giiB^aa «» i^eskm^ «B&a5ds% tf^M^ p n J ^ ^ihul 
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trbcwe principal occnpition is conimenw, but womon are not «z- 
doded ; and it is no nncOmmoa thing to see widows, having do 
Other mcam of support, oan^iDg on tbo traffic of their deceased 
hoBbanda. 

Another apocica of caravan is the neja, or migration of a tribe ; 
■id this presents a mech more lively scene than a gafala. The 
latter is a concourse of nien who have little acquaintance with each 
ether ; its march is grave, and often silent and monotonouB. The 
noja, on the contrarj, is tbo tribe with its women, its dogs, its tents, 
■nd all the apparatus of nomade life. It in not composed of iso- 
lated individuals, but of families ; or rather it is one great familj 
OO the tramp. There is, therefore, nothing more lively and pleas- 
ant than to join a ncja. " The barking of the dugs, the bleating . 
of the ehccp, the shouting of the men in chargo of them, the crow* 
ing of tbo funis, and the squalling of the children ; all this Yorie^ 
tt noises," says M. Caretto, "fonns a rural harmony which u 
qnile charming in the otherwise lonely and silent wastes, and tb* 
fasveller finds a novel source of amusement in witnessing the pii> 
Tite labors of domestic economy, simple enough, but wearing & 
■(range character, when it is remembered that they are alt conduced 
dn the back of the camel." 

Suddenly this noisy march becomes silent and pensive — th* 
BivalieiB of the advanced jpianl perceive in the horizon the a]^ 

Kh of another tribe. They give notice of it to the sboik, and 
diately tlie ranks close in. The giifUla carries no standard, 
ftv it fears uo enemy save the freebooter; but each neja is in olU- 
nee with one or other of the great parties that divide the Desert, 
and regard as enemies all the tribes that favor the opposite cause. 
As the two compnies sear each other, conjectures are forming as 
to whether this is to be a greeting of friends or a collision d 
fbea. When they come within reach of the voice, the demand if 
nude, "Who are you?" If thev prove to bo allies, they 
•ontinae their journey apart, on eichnnging a salam ; but if the 
name nltered is that oif a hostile tribe, they reply by blows, and a 
conflict ensues. The battle never continues beyond sunset, whioli 
IB the signal for the suspenson of hostilities. If one of the par- 
ties is confessedly woreted, it avails itself of the night to diBUB-peax; 
haX if the issue is doubtful, the belligerents encamp on the field of 
Iwttle, and renew the confliot In the morning. The Arabs ""nifrrt 
mooh more animosity in these oollinona than in any skinuishos thej 
have with their European invaders, as none are more exasperated 
tinn brotliers, if they happen to be enemies. In war against the inft- 
4eU, they make prisoners; bat no Bach thing is knova ui t&^'itoto 
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tual warfare of tribes. In the latter case, if an Arab becomes ma^ 
ter of a living foe, he slays him without mercy, and hastens to lay 
die gory head at the feet of hLs wires, who welcome it with insnlta 
and iiiiprocatiuns. 

Thu only exception to these barbarous usages is in favor of three 
clas.<cs of i>ooplc : maraboots are spared out of ro.^|HH^t for their 
Kicrcd charnctor ; Jews and blacksmiths from mere contempt. We 
have not Ixiou able to learn the origin of this feeling towards the 
trade of a blacksmith; but certain it is, that if a man be sio^ 
rounded ))y enemies, and despairing of eseape, he has only to 
wra]) Inn head in the hood of his bumoose, and work with hb anns» 
as if Ix'atiiig iron. They will not stain their hands with the blood 
of so abject a wretch. 

It rarely hapiKMis tliat a traveller, joining a neja, has occa-sion to 
carry his own tent and provisions. If he has any acquaintance in 
the tribe, he receives hospitality as a guest, and shares the tent and 
koukous * of his host. This position secures to him all the respect 
and protection to which the family entertaining him arc entitled. 
Amon;j: the strangers who join either a gafala or neja, there are gen- 
erally found some destitute creatures who, on the day of depaztnre, 
know not how the bread of to-morrow is to be obtained ; but they 
are under no disquietude — they trust in Providence, and not in 
Tain. 8(!arccly has the cavalcade started, but they find opp(»tiF 
nities of making themselves useful, either in loading or gmding 
the camels, for which little services thej receive their daily food ; 
and it is all they desure. Thus they accomplish a long jmiiney 
without eitlicr expense on the one hand or pnvation on the odieL 
It is in this way that numbers of poor husbandmen and laboren, 
not finding their toil sufficiently remunerated in the coses, make 
their way to the coast, where they form the most intelligent, tht 
most industrious, and the best conducted portion of the community. 

One cannot compare the habits and tne wants of one of thesi 
camel-drivers of the Desert with those of a European wagoneft 
witliout l>cing struck with the contfaat. The latter requires, it 
every night closes in, a roof to shelter him, should it be only thai 
of a hovel, and a bed, though but of straw ; he needs noonshing 
food to support his strength, and this necessity is rendered mon 
imperious by the use of alooholio liquora. But the Arab oamet 
driver asks no bed but the sand — no roof but the sky; a fountain 
of pure water is his most luxurious tavern ; his sustenance b moist* 

* Cakes msiidQ ot m«o\ xo^xnl'tfCCiixinssQak >g&4^^ tO thi 
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Md meal ; and for these he ofibra thanks to Ilcavcii. Pive times 
day he prostrates himMlf on the gronnd, layiDg bb forehead on 
la shaqi atones of the Desert, if such be the paving of his ronM, 
id pours out his prajers to hia heavenlj Guide, Pulcctor, and 
tovider. What an example for the well-fed bishops of Christea- 

Neither merchant^araTans, nor those of migrating tribes, travel 
i all times or in all directions, bo that isolated joumpyini; is fro- 
omtlj necessary. It is gen erallj unsafe for a utrangcr (o attempt 
lis without the protection of either a professional or amateur guide, 
elonging to a tribe whoso territory is to be crossed. Ho is 
iquainted with the safe Uiding-places and the good fptings. lie 
noin when it is nccessiiry (o remain concealed, and when he maj 
Iteeed by daylight ; and ho has friends along the route from whom 
■ -obtains for his companion the same hospitality that is extended 
) Kmself. 

The provision for a joomey consists of ronina. dates, and butter, 
' one vdesiraus of luxury; otherwise, the only article of food is 
raina. Thb is simply grain (^nerally bartoj) roasted. |^Dund, 
nd pressed into a mewued, which ts a sheep s skin timuod and 
jed red. Another skin called a shenna is required for water; it 
rssirree it« hair onteide. and receives a coat of tar within. Watei 
w be oarriod in it for ten days without becoming the least spoiled, 
nth the mczoued slung like a wallet on one shoulder, and thtt 
ksDiui on the other, the Arab ofken travels immense plains aloae 
nd oafoot, without meeting human habitation for days together, 
nd ^ at the rate sometimes of forty miles a day ; for he walks 
•am the rising till the setting of the sun. When he wishes for a 
tfut, tho table is soon spread. He nte down beside a spring of 
rater, if the place aSbrds one, and lays on the ground a flap ^ his 
omooee, which serves both as dish and table-cloth. He throws 
ito it a handfiil of ronina, which ho moistens with wat«r, makes 
llo a paste, and eats without further culinary process. He then 
nts his hands together to form a cup, drinks, and pursues his way. 
L mezoned full of ronina will sapport him twenty-four days. 

It most be confessed that our Knowledge of the deserts, as weQ 
s of tbe interior of AMca, is still very imperfect ;■ and, while wa 
ander due homage to the courage of thoea martyrs to scieoos who 
Ave &om time to time ventured into tbe trackless wastes, and hare 
1 few iuEtancca lived to return, it must be admitted that the field 
I too wide and too nngenial to be explored by any such individual 
it tuen place. It ia t( 



ad partial researches as have yet bucen place. It ia to be appi^ 
onded that in some, perhaps in many, cases, ^a«nl isi£«t%\<s«ft 
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have been drawn hastily and incorrectly from particnlar &cts ; ind 
the sufferings which Europeans have undergone in their Tenturom 
excursions, may have led them to >'iew things through a distorted 
medium, and to represent them in such a manner as rather to mif^ 
nify than diminish the distance which divides us from them. It is 
not enough to l)e courageous. We should endeavor to turn oar 
courage to good account by directing it in wisdom ; and, before 
throwing ourselves into a region where so many lives have been 
sacrificed, it would be well to know so much about it as to maki 
our pn>gic!^s safe, and our observations intelligent and useful. It 
has been suggested by some who have become personally and inti- 
mately acquainted with the Northern Sahara, or Land of Dates, 
that among the natives themselves might be found useful exploren 
to prepare the way for European adventure. In Tunis, Tripoli, 
and Alexandria, the points in which terminate three of the great 
commercial arteries of Interior Africa, there are always to be found 
Arabs who have traversed in every direction the whole country 
between Kgy])t and Guinea. Wo might send such as these into 
the heart of Africa, to collect all the particulars which it is desira^ 
ble to obtain. They are naturally enterprising travellers and acate 
observers of natural phenomena ; and their native instinctti, prop- 
erly directed, mightyield us an immense fund of information at a 
▼ery trifling cost. They might be commissioned to bring specimens 
of all the natural proauctions, first of the Northern &hara, then 
of the Central, and, lastly, of Interior Africa ; of the plants, the 
grain, the shells, the stones, the fruit of different kinds, and stnffi 
of various fabrics. They might be instructed to count the houses 
of a town, the tents of a tribe, the camels of a caravan ; and thos 
should wc have accurate data on the strength of the population and 
the progress of commerce. They might be directea to count the 
paces from one oasis to another, to follow the course of a stream, to 
measure a basin ; and thus we should have geographical detaib. 

"I was curious," says M. Carette, "to ascertain by experiment 
how far these rovers of the Desert might be transformed into deputy 
travellers, and the result even surpassed my expectations. I gave 
a scientific commission, for a distant part of the Date Country, to 
an intelligent but illiterate Arab belonging to one of those Saharian 
tribes which make the most extensive ciroait in their aunnnal migra- 
tions. His instructions were confined to objects of natural lustoij, 
geography, commerce, and statistios. But the child of the Desert 
spontaneously became an archseologist Having met irith a Roman 
inscription, \\« co^\^ \\» ^ ^sia^k£»!&:^ «& Va QouLi, sappoaing, ^ 
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ing to tha trnditions of Us oonntiy, that it contaiocd some impor* 
tut revelation which T should be able to expound." 

If it be aaked whether the Teracit; of Buch agents oould b* 
depended upon, it is answered that they would at least be m 
worthy of in^ence as the generality of European trarellers ; thai 
is, quite as little prone to perver«0D or exaggeration, aud Homewhat 
leas liable (o mistake or deception ; but we rauld easily verify their 
testimony by despatching two sucoenively on a similar mismon. 
If Europeans who nndersteod the language of the Arabs, and knew 
how to humor their peculiarities, would take up their position about 
the skirts of the desert, and employ thcmselTCS in directing oativft 
explorers, and then collecting and oomparing their reports, instead 
of plunging themselTee into the pathless wastes, where their 
religion is abhorred, their motives suspected, and their lives coosid* 
tavi fair K^me, we night soon have such a programme as would 
open a well defined Geld for £uropaui entarpriae, whether oomme> 
«ul, Knentifio, or rdi^oWL 
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At, 



Mr first sca-voyngc was made ia the W^atlierly.Gaptaia Courtly; 
'kubly fine olil tcalc ship, of about loOU tota bor- 



thcD, built in Buinbay for tho >^t India Company, and «> cod- 
Btnii^tol a* to bo oiually well adapted for trading or tbr nar. 

I joitK!'! the vc&!el as a midshipman (m called), on the 30th of 
NovcniVr, 1^4-, n-hilc she was lyine in the river off GrarcMud, in 
tlio Wrili liviiullf alli>tte<l to outwara-bouod Indiamen, just abreast 
of Tilliiiry Kurt. I roiwHuct thut it WLe one of those dull, drioling 
days fo prevalent durinz an Engrish Novembor, and bo peculiarly 
diEign'-.-iibli! in tho neighborhood of London. I found crerything 
ea liwird in n'hat I, in my ignorance, looked upon as irremediable 
oonfmicjn : the mlt proTii^ioiis and the cuddy-stores wei« heiif 
boiKtcd on \kut^ ttom ii\\^V)n '^stn^i&t,, v:^ tKa deck waa ennin- 
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to being lowered into the hold, uid Gnallj stowed away. A d&j or 
two prior to the date of iny joining, a. quantity of tar-iron, dtot, 
md shell, had been received on bo^, the rust from which pervaded 
OTorjthing in a most extraordinary manner : thip, combined with 
the mud brought from shore by boatmen and victors, and the cease- 
less drizzling rain, rendered the decks filthy beyond deseriptiou. 
Ererybody was bustling to and fro, apparently with some definite 
cfcject in view, whilst I, lost and bewildered, although most anzioua 
to be useful in some way, and to learn what was the nature of the 
duties whioh I should ho called upon to peribmi in my new station, 
was pushed here, thcro, and everywhere, as if I was merely an 
incumbrance; for, being myself unemployed, I contrived to jiloce 
myself so as to incommode everybody dne. At length, one of the 
omoers noliuing, I presume, my lackadaisical appeamnec, wnt rae, 
more by way of joke than from any aboottite necessity, with a 
mcsaagc to an officer who was employed in another part of the ship, 
and it was then that nij difficulties may be said to have commenced ; 
Car although, while standing upon the upper deck, I could distin- 
guish the stem from the stern of the ship, I candidly confess that I 
was sorely puzzled when ordered to deliver a mcasogc in the A^er 
-Orlop. However, homing with a desire to show myself smait, I 
dived down to tho gun deck, and roamed from tho slcrn cabins to 
the manger without discovering any locality bearing that name ; all 
my inquiries as to its nhereahoata were answered liy a broad grin, 
ft horse-laugh, or a careless oath ; and when I meekly asked where 
the officer of whom I was in search was moat likely to be found, I 
waa informed, in a perfectly serious tone, that in all prolnhility he 
was skulking in the cook's coppers, covered over with a ladle, or in 
the larboard binnacle, hidden by a spoon, or, perhape, which was 
most likely, stowed away in the till of the captain's shaving-box. 
At length, by dint of untiring persoveranco, I found the persoo 
sought, and had the satisfaction of being well laughed at, the 
mesaige having been delivered liy another mid' just an hour before. 
My tot;d ignorance of the manners and customs on board ship 
(for I was fresh from, an inland country town), and of the usual 
daily routine, exposed me to an Infinite number of practical jokes; 
among others, I was sometimes despatched in a great hurry to tha 
carpenter, to ask him for tho loan of his oiicnlar square, or soma 
Other unheard-of and impcesible instrument ; tlie old carpenter, who 
was up to tho joke, always looked as grave as a judge, and sent back 
his compliments, and ho was aorry that the tool had been nnfbrti^ 
natelj mislaid. AVhen I was sent on similar " goase'a " enands to 
ths DoatBwun, I ganeiall; ncdvad a thomigh ^uinng, and tt* 
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advice to be a little more wide-awake in future. It was some ooq- 
Bolation to me to obfierve that I was not the only one who was thv 
made sport of, for all the first Toyagers, or greenhorns, were more 
or less imposed upon in propordon to their good-nature and credulity : 
and in the end I am sure it proved to our advantage, as it made 
us keep a " weather-eye " open in self-defence, and might therefiva 
be looked upon as the rudiments of our nautical education. 

At one o*clock all hands went to dinner, and I groped my way 
to the mess-room, which had been previously pointed out to me. 
Here I found the fiflh mate and two midshipmen (old stagers) 
eagerly swallowing a mixture of greasy water and cabbage leayes, 
odled vegetable soup, of which they invited me to partake, and 
helped me very liberally ; but, seeing that I did not make mxuh. 
progress with it, they recommended me to try some of their ielicioai 
'* sea-cake," at the same time handing me a seaman's biscuit of tba 
roughest description, very difierent from those really excellent 
octagons which are supplied to the royal navy. Af\er soup, came 
a large dish of beef-steaks and onions — a most savory mess, and 
highly inviting in appearance ; but, alas ! it was all outward sboWy 
fi)r the beef defied mastication, — and from that day to this I haTS 
nourished a strong aversion to beef-steaks. I found them to be Uie 
jtandiug dish in harbor, for even in Bombay buffido steaks, oonaistp 
ing of skin and gristle, appeared regularly every morning on our 
biiakfast-tablo. Small-beer, called by my messmates "swipes," 
was to be had merely for the fetching, there being a large cask of il 
on deck for the indiscriminate use of all hands ; and I can confi- 
dently assert that the midshipmen's mess had the lion's sliars^ 
consuming, probably, as much as all the rest of the ship's company 
put together ; fortunately, as the wine merchants say of their daieti 
there was not ** a headache in a hogshead of it," so that there WM 
no fear of inebriation. The meat having been removed, long day 

Sipes were filled and lighted, and a few whifii taken by way of a 
igestive ; soon after which the boatswain's call summoned all to 
their respective stations. 

After night-fall I was sent down into the hold, where a guig of 
men wore employed, under the third mate, in stowing away caaesy 
&c. ; my duty was to hold a candle, and show a light when required. 
This employment always devolves npon the midshipmen, ao tliat 
those in the East India Company's service were known by the nidc- 
name of << Company's Candlesticks." By our constant attendaiiot 
in the hold whWal \h« CiOLT^ was beinff stowed, we had an oj^portoniif 
afforded us o? |gmi\ii|^ mxi!;^ '^t«j;^^<;9Sl\3sSsscq^^ «a to the best an 
•afeat mode o5 axTUi|^% cjkc^ ^ ^nac«wa ^Raisr^tQfiRik <v>A 
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of no nieiin iTnportnneo. When the ntoiving was complcleJ, tha 
men scmn'iloJ liajid-over-lieail up a greasy rope to the (lo3k abovo, 
a distaujc of almul twenty feel, — oud I was oxpOQted to do lh« 
same; but gymnastics never having furmei part of my edueiition, I 
mailc inuny violent und unsueccssful struggles, amid the lauglitiT of 
the IiM)kei-s-(in, bufure I could gain the orlop deck. AHer n littl» 
practice, however, I ovenanio this di(Iu;ulty ; aiid I think T should 
now stir.iJ !i very fair cluineo of winning the leg of mutton sur^ 
mountin;]; a grotised jiolc at a, country murry-mulcing. 

Whilst I had been hui-ieJ in ihe regions below, the livc-stocl; had 
srrlvo], iain.<isting of some humlreiU of fowls, ducks, gi'i!se, and 
turUey:^, Iwsid-st n large Tiumbcr of shc<?p, pigs, u cow and a cwlf. I 
ocvor heard snA\ a Itabel of sounds aa was produced by llie^ uufoi^ 
tunate eni^ituros : by their eriea, one would have tliouglil that thej 
hodapresciilimcnt of thorough weather they were dooiuuil louueourH 
tcr, and their uUiinatc ignominious death. The pigs were c<>pcciullf 
uneasy — no diinbl, with that B.igaeity for which they are fiimei^ 
they Kiw Ihe wind couiirig. The geese had an annoying luibit of 
raising a simnlloneoiiB cackle every half hour ; I have since nntioed 
that Ihe.-e binls are capital judges of time, for, as regularly as th» 
half-hour expires, they raise their Toieca in a loud ehonu', eves 
before the striking of the bell. This, mcthinka, is a curious &ct 
for the naturalists; I am ready to vouch for its correctness; 
indeed, it is not difficult to believe, when wo consider thut th» 
watchfulness of the gccsc Aived the Itoman capital. The odor aris- 
ing from such a congregation of animals w:is worse than I liiid ever 
met with in the worst-appointed farm-yards ; but on the gun-ileck, 
where the niiilshipmcn's hammoska were Hluiig. Ihe noise und sincU^ 
though of a different character, were infinitely more dia^ustin^ 
The air was loaded with the perfume of bilgc-watcr, fresh paint, gin^ 
and beer, niinglei with the fumes of tobac^, which issued iroui th» 
forecastle, nhere our tar^ lived. As the ship was to sail shortly; 
thoy were allowed the privilege of having their wives, sweetheart^ 
and female relative.<i, on board : both men and women were, with 
few eicc[itiDna, half intozioated; and laughing, singing, swearing 
and even fighting, accompanied with langoi^ of the moel revolting 
oharaetcr, were kept np throughout the greater part of the night; 
and all this within a yard of the midahipmen'B hammcBka. Undat 
those auspices I commenced slingii^ my hammook, and having aa^ 
ceeded in so doing, I vaulted in very doztettnuly, oonridarir- "--* 
it was my first attempt of the kind ; but do nonar did I j 
on one silo than I fell out at the other, and evm wilhkj 
1 the muddy daok,wluU.1tu\Mikw4.\ 
17 
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itrewed over and around mc. After many attempts, with the like 
ill success, I at length found out the way of getting in properly ; 
but with so much smoke and noise, and sometimes jostled by drunken 
females, sleep was altogether out of the question. However, I 
thought I should at leasi be allowed to rest my limbs for a few 
hours ; but I had not been in my hammock half an hour, before I 
was informed by a brother mid' that it was my watch on deck, and 
that he would advise me to relieve him quickly, as it Wiis raining 
hard ; so I turned out, excited and feverish, went on deck, and took 
my share of drenching. The oldsters were in the habit of shifting 
nearly all their night-watches upon the first voyagers, sometimes by 
bullying, and sometimes by trickery — of course without the knowl- 
edge of the officers ; so that the juniors frequently spent half the 
night shivering on deck, not daring to leave their post until relieved. 
Such is a sketch of my first day and night on board, and such, I 
believe, is the usual state of an outward-bound Indiaman off 
Gravesend. 

The mess-room was of very moderate dimensions ; so much so, 
that when all our chests were stowed therein, with the mess-table in 
the middle, it was only by close packing that we could all find sitting 
room. Of the disgusting nature of the conversation which was 
daily carried on in this little Pandemonium, I will not say more 
than that it was far less refined than any that I ever heard among the 
teamen in the forecastle ; for in our choice assembly, if one of the 
young gentlemen, rather more sensible or better educated than the 
rest^ happened to make use of a word which was not often employed, 
or tried to give the conversation a decorous or instructive turn, he 
was cried down as a " walking dictionary," or somebody would ex- 
claim, " Ah, there's Johnson again ! *' If a word was not under- 
itood, the speaker was interrupted with the question of '* What 
ihip *s that ? " So that all rational intercourse was immediately pal 
an end to. He who volunteered an indecent or blasphemous stoiy 
always found plenty to listen and applaud. In other respects our 
mess-berth was anything but a paradise. There was, for instanoe, 
no privacy ; we all washed and dressed in the same berth, placing 
our ba^s upon our (terts, — or, if there were not room for us all, 
iome woidd go out on the gun-deck, and there perform the operatkms 
of the toilet — the admired of all beholders. The looking-glasses, 
laaors, and other little knick-knacks jrith which the first voyagers 
wore invariably furnished by their aoccnnmodaUnff outfitters, were 
always laid daita \o «a ^ m^XXstt ^^ T\^t by the oldsters, who never 
broa^^ht anytVung o^ \\tfi YwA \ft «B8.^«ea3a*S«^^^««^^ ^^oroaism^ 
thatta every midib\5m«tfftm»"\\.^«^^^S«i^'^>s8»^^s^^ 
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or more j^rocnhoma to prey upon. The motlo with Iheao uiucrapi^ 
lous geiitrj vma thU: " Whut's yours \a niino, and whut'a mine is 
my oivn," — a principle they always kept in mind and apted up to, 
ill spile of all rcmonstninccti. Amoo)^ other things which my out- 
fitter had pot in my chest, wcro a jupanned candlestick and its 
iippurtcnancc!>, three pounds of wni candles, and two or three eo4- 
liiius and hooks. Finding the cnndlet<tiuk tukc up too much room 
in my chest, I placed it on a shelf in the iiies-room. It me soon 
dlsraivered. i<eizod, tossed Iroui haiid to hund amid many jokes, and 
at length, ballered and bruiiKid, was ijuietly pntscd overboard as U 
useless piece of furniture. I must conltvs thut I could never aRsigD 
any other reaMin for itii being i[icludc<l among my iicccEsiirics of 
outGt than tliat it might appear in the bill. The wax caudles wcro 
begge t, borroiTcd, or stolen so fast, (hat they all vanished in about 
ft week ; and the cod-lines, liuing of a hundy size fur making laU' 
yards for knives and clothes-bags, were whcctlled from me by some, 
and bullied out of me by others. My looking-glass was smashed 
before the expiration of a mouth, and my pewter basin squeezed 
into the shape of a cocked-hat. The general habits of the "young 
gonilcmen," to Bay the least of them, were disgusting. Sniokina 
was permitted at mcul-timcs, with its usual accompaniments. It 
was usual ufYer tea (or supper, in nautical language) to pelt each 
Other with the remaining grounds, the principal sharo of nhieh 
tlways fell to the weukesL 

When the oldsters were inclined for a little recreation, they fast- 
ened a rope's-end to the great toe of one of the unfortunate fint 
voyagers, and by means of a bolt in the deck, triced his heels up, 
BO tlut liis head should tr^l on the deck. This was done with tnt 
intention of bringing him under proper discipline, as they termed it. 
By the by, this mode of coercion was never practised upon me, 
althou^ I often sair it put in force upon poor Hodges, w incorri- 
gible youngster, who, certainly betimes, allowed his tongue too grMt 
ft liueiisc. The culprit was always kept in this unpleasant position 
until he asked pardon for the offence which had been alleged aninst 
him. The caterer of the mess was a very dexterous hand at Grow- 
ing the earring-fork, b; which means ho pHMrrod order and deoi^ 
rum when necessary. The punctures from this instrument wen 
more sharp than agreeable, and few who had oiwe been womided WOV 
desirous of a eecood infliction, as I ctn testify firam penond of^ 
rienoe. It will be seen, from what I hftTeheie written, dutaor molt 
of proceeding was much the nine as is to be met widt in lin 
Bchools, or in any plsx» where boys ua oongwyted. It Jlg 
nature of man, I fear, for the itiong to tike t daUv' '~ 
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over the weak ; jot these little roughs and rubs nndoubtedly irrouEfat 
emsidisrablo im proven) cut in lay churucler, awl ioslead of hardening 
Bje, rcnJcrftl niD better able to appracble and symp&tliize with ike 
tulforingR of others. 

Uur voyage commcneoi) with s<^uallj weather, and my nufierinsi 
nun for the first furtiiight iiitcnae. Ddr'uig this time there were 
■UL-CKSatit raiii, sijiudls, and that terrible zvlling motion whidi u 
oauMd bj ft confused Hea. For three tliiys and nighls I stoireJ tnj- 
•clf oui;ht of sight, in a dark corner near tlic puinjia on the gun- 
deuk, where I retiuiinod unnoticed, in a pool of rusty water, mora 
dead tban alive, rc^viviri!; no uourishcncnl, and wishicig liir dcutb to 
comn and release me. Ijuing discovered, I was peremptorily ordiTe.l 
on duck, and told thiit nothing but aL-tivc motion vras reiiuirod to 
cure mn, although my niQ^matus affinued thai nothing in the wuild 
vould hasten my rewvury so much as a lump of fat [lork. From 
that time I always went on deiik when the liands were turned out, 
vas drenched with rain, pushed rudely about, and was ever and 
WKMi entangled in eoila of wet rojie», or breaking my Bbins over Kinia 
other impediment, and being thrown by the roll of the agitated ship 
into the lee strappers. <Jn one of these occasions, in the vuin hope 
of saving myself, I tried lo catch hold of one uf tlie sailors, who traa 
■landing near me ; but unfortuitalely I only succeeded in obtaining 
a finn grip of (he brim of bis straw hat, which giving way, I pur- 
mod my impetuous career with the fragment fluttering in my hand, 
- until I was fairly laid sprawl ins upon my buck to leeward. And 
yet, amid all this diBcomfert — I may say actual misery — I could 
not help amilmg at the diacon9olat« appearance presented bj tho 
few passengers who, weary of the oonGnement of their caluDB, now 
Tentua^ to show themselveas upon deck, and brave the fury of tha 
elements. I have seen a group of five or sis sliding from side to 
nde in & sitting posture, utterly unable to help themselves, amid 
roars of laughter from those who had bad tho good fortune, or rathei 
the Rood sense, lo lay hold of a nipe or bclaying-pin. 

When I had found my " sea 1^ " and sea appetite, and Vnew tha 
names of the ropes and spars, I really began to feel an interest in 
what was passing around me : until that time all appear«d to mo 
like a very wild and opprentve nightmare^ I was also changed in 
other respects ; for before and during my se»«icknes the mell of 
nun was so distasteful to mo as almost to prodnoe nanaw, and I wai 
f;Iad to give my daily dram to any of my measmatee who naked for 
It ; tho smelj of tob:icBo was also very offendve, and I often left the 
moM berth in order to c-vnpc from the dense fumca which frequently 
COnimQucCil\M&y[Q\Wi&uahad my diuner: but vrhea I higia to 
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recover etrcngth, and cx|)cricn(»: the reuclion nr health, J Eummoned 
oounigo to eip mj grag, and fuund the sliinulua thereby afTorded 
gnilcrul, if not bvtiefiuial ; and before wo huil rounded the Cape, I 
could tip oiT a " raw nip " (ueat spirit) with somewhat of the un- 
flinching nonchalunco of a furcMistle mnn. Jij that time I hutl aln 
become a smoker, having at firet merely tukcn up n pi[>c in self-d^ 
fence ; nor can I deny tliat I luid very cautiously ctimmenccd tha 
practice of ehewing — having L<ccn told that it nus an indisptnsable 
accoiniilishmciit for a sailor — beginning with luinuto quids, and 
graduully increasing, until, at length, niy check exhibited a goodlj 
protu1)crunee ; K> easy is it for youngsters to aci|uirc bud habita, 
esjieciully when cneouraged by czampTe, and liable to be constantly 
jocrcil at for their abstinence. 

Wc passed the islands of Palma and Ferro at a great distance ; 
after losing sight of them, we were blessed with a moderate tmd^ 
wind and fine clear weather, and made some very good days' runs. 
The ship improved much in appearance ; the decks were beautifullj 
dean ; the crew vara in good order and discipline ; the passongen, 
of whom we had forty — the greater proportion of them young ladiM 
going out on a well-known speculation — commenced promcnadiDg 
tbe i|uartcr-dcck ; the weather grew perceptibly wanner, blue clolS 
jackets and trousers were discarded, and linen and duck worn in 
their stead. On Chriatmas-eve we were 16 degrees north of tht 
equator. 

Chriitmat-Day. — Divine gemce was performed in the cuddy 
by Captain Courtly, attended by many of the passengers, a portion 
of the crew, and all the young gentlemen. At one o'clock the midi 
dined in their own mc^-room, and the dinner was really a capital 
one ; the captain had made us a present of several bottles of oeer 
and wine, aud a shoulder of mutton ; this, io conjunction with poU 
ted meats and bouilli from our own stores, and a plum -pudding, or 
"duflf," OS sailors call it, made a. very substantial banquet. Every- 
thing was conducted with wonderful propriety and decorum, eoo* 
sidcring tbe wild character of the guests, and wu finished by drink- 
ing to the health of all "ubscnt frieude." 

On the evening of the 26th we bad a rarietj of games, also fid- 
dling and dancing reels, in which all the officers and midshipmen 
join^l. Thifl was tho first day on which I bad Been any flying fish, 
and now I saw them in bundrods ; they appeared to M about llit 
riie of pilchards. When a whole flight of them drop into the watar 
after their brief aerial tour, they produce a Kiand m if a idiowac tf 
peUbles bad been cast into the aea fron a comidewMn ka^ 

Ac. 2£M.— Bedimed. Many ■toms fMUdft «»• 
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mocful birds resemble swullows both in shape and manner of fl jing, 
but are somevl^ smaller ; they are better known by the name of 
Mother C^jM^ abickens. A shark was seen prowling under our 
Biero, as ■generally the case wheu a ship is becalmed in then 
latitudes. 

Slst. — Light breezes. Lat., at noon, 40® north. A few minutes 
aAer sunset we were all startled by hearing a tremendous voica 
hailing the ship from some unknown quarter, in the following man- 
ner : ^- ** Ship ahoy ! what ship *s that ? " Captain Courtly, who 
was willing to amuse his passengers, and seemed to enter with cesi 
into the fun, answered through his speaking-trumpet, in his usual 
dear tones, *' The Weatherly,'^ " Where are you from ? " was the 
next question of the invisible voice. '* From the port of London.*' 
" Where are you bound ? *' " To Bombay," was the reply. " Have 
you any of my children on board ? " " Yes." " Then I shall come and 
claim them to-morrow," said the stranger ; and having thus notified 
his intentions, he was a moment aflerwards seen floating astern in 
a blazing tar-barrel. This was old Neptune himself, who seldom 
allows a vessel to approach hb grand boundary line without a 
visit of this nature. 

January \$t was an important era in my life, for on that day I 
first crossed the line, and was initiated into the mysteries of Nep- 
tune*s court A holiday having been previously granted to all 
hands, a grand procession was formed early in the forenoon, headed 
by the sailmaker, a humorous old man, who often made us laugh 
with his droll stories — a sad, drunken reprobate withal ; he per- 
sonated Neptune, in a fine spreading wig of tow, and, seated on a 
gun-carriage by way of throne, flounshed a three-pronged grainse, 
which was supposed to be his trident. By his side was a bulky, 
swarthy-faced man, wearing a woman*s cap and shawl, whom Nep- 
tune introduced with much gallantry as his wiie ; and, to complete 
the classical group, one of the ship's boys, decked out in cast-off 
female finery, was placed behind them as their hopeful daughter. 
The old sailmaker, whose pleasantries were never ofiensive, passed 
a number of jokes upon the assembled passensers, paid handsome 
oomplimcnts to the pretty faces of the smiling Ladies, and then for- 
mally requested the captain's permission to peribnn the cnstomarj 
rites ; a request which was courteously granted as fiff as shaving 
the midshipmen was ooncemod, but any interference with the pa^ 
•engers was strictly and positively interdicted. The ship's oompanj 
■oon after went to dinner : we had scarcely finished that meal, whan 
a strong body of sailors, calling themselves Constables, oame dowB 
to our berth, ^u^led out us novices, blindfolded, and led na vsgrn 
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deck, where a large tub, full of water, was prepared for our reeep* 
tioD. On the edge of this we were seated, one bj one, in turn, and 
questions were propounded to us bj Ncptune'k hilmi physician 
respecting the state of our health, our age, and length of servioe. 
Upon our opening our mouths to answer his interrogatories he im- 
mediately thrust in a large bolus, composed of materials of a most 
naaseous description, collected from the cow-house, hen-coops, pig- 
sties, &c. This having been done amid awtul sputterings from the 
yictim, the barber was ordered to step forward and commence his 
important operations, which he did, nothing loth ; and, by way of 
preliminary, smeared over our smooth checks a lather of coal-tar, 
blended with other still more objectionable articles, and then 
roughly scraped it off again with a rusty fragment of iron hoop. 
The shaving being completed, we were tipped backwards into the 
tub of water, and allowed to struggle out as wo best could under a 
shower of water which descended from all quarters, even from the 
fore and main tops. The bandage was then removed, and we were 
at liberty to join in the fun of drenching others as much as we 
pleased. The baker and two apprentices were the only persons 
besides the mids who were consigned to the tender mercies of Nep- 
tune*s myrmidons. The boatswain's call was soon after heard, sum- 
moning all hands to '* splice the main brace '* — a summons which 
was readily and cheerfully attended to, sailors being generally readj 
for a glass of grog. The festivities having thus closed, my atten- 
tion was forcibly directed to my head, which was beginning to 
smart from the effects of the new-invented pomatum with which 
my hair had been so liberally bedaubed. My first act was to 
ask the advice of an old quarter-master, whom I had engaged as my 
hammock-man and shoe-blacker, as to the readiest means of clearing 
my locks of the abominable nuisance. He smiled, and answered 
that he was acquainted with an excellent remedy, adding that mine 
was not the first case of anointing he had seen, as he had crossed 
the line scores of times in the course of his life. He went, therefore, 
to the cook's galley with a handful of oakum, which he plunged 
into the slush-cask (slush is the skimmings of the oopp«« in which 
the fat salt pork is boiled for the ship*s company), and, returning to 
me, commenced rubbing the rancid, greasy mixture among my hair, 
and upon every part of my neok and shoulders where ho perceived 
any blotches of coal-tar ; the effect of this was to deoompose the 
latter, so that it could be removed by the application of Boap-and* 
water and a rough towel ; and yet, in spite of all my exertions, mj 
hair remained in a very unpleasant oondiUon fbr a long time after. 
Befi)re leaving tins snbjeot, I maj ae well mentioD, m a * — ' 
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to others, that myself and two other youngsters were prcyailei 
npon^ under false promises of being ** let off citsy" (thjit is to say, 
iparod the iiifliction of the bolus and the coal-tar), to pay the sum 
of one guinea each to Neptune ; and af\cr this, by a buse brc;ich of 
fiuth, we were forced to undergo the ceremony in its most disgusting 
fi)rm. But I laughed, at the time, at the idea of having been ho easily 
imposed upon, and I have laughed of\en since when I have though! 
of it The fact was, that from the moment we first joined the ship 
at Gravescnd, we heard nothing else tulked of but crussin<j; the line; 
and even the men were always joking us about the terrible ordeal 
we should then have to pass through : with these exag^rcrated 
accounts always dinning in our earn, can it be wondered at that we 
l^adly jumped at the chance of escape, or at all events of amelioni* 
tion, offered by the payment of a few shillings ? We must all pay 
&r our experience, and many, perhaps, have paid dearer than 
we did. 

When to the southward of the line, wo met with light, variable 
breezes for many days, during which time we did not average more 
than three miles an hour, and were constantly exposed to pitilesi 
torrents of rain. I was placed in the same watch with the senior 
inidshii)man, a rough, bullying fellow, who had particular orders to 
do all m his power to make me acquainted with the difRirent parts 
of the ship, names and uses of ropes, Sic, When in a good humor, 
he would show me the different ropes, and explain everything per^ 
taining to them in an agreeable manner ; but, in return for this 
oondescension, he always insisted upon some concession on my part, 
Bach as my day^s grog, the loan of some article of outfit, or that I 
should keep his watch while he skulked below, and be ready to call 
him instantly if he was missed and inquired for by the officer of the 
watch. When he was in a sulky mood he would send me alofli 
generally choosing a time when the wind was high and the sea 
rough, and tell me to go out on each yard-arm, and point out to 
him the topsail and top-gallant sheets, and follow them up to thdr 
junction with the sails which they assisted to spread ; and if, when 
I came down, I did not answer him satisfactorily, he ordered me up 
again with such a hurricane of maledictions, that I was glad to 

Firing into the rigging. Jiy a repetition of these practical lessons, 
rapidly gained the necessary knowledge, and became less dependent 
upon others ; indeed, by the time the ship had reached the line, I 
had recovered my spirits, and enjoyed excellent health, with the 
exception of a tendency to skin eruptions, produced by the change 
of living. 

I do not leooltoct ^hea I first went aloft to asHsi in vasfing the 
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nuoeQ-topeail ; but I well rcnicitibcr Ihat it koh before I had thor- 
oughly recovered from my sca-aiolcnc»4, aoJ that I was almost 
bewildered by the hurry and noise attendant on the movamcnls of ft 
hundred and twelve sailor?, all pulling, liauling and bawling ; the 
thnndcr of the mils as they ehook iu the wind prc|tarntory to rccf- 
iDg, and the fierce roar of the angry wind Itself as it rushed through 
the rigging. However; nut n'illiiig to uppcar baekivard, I ticniniblod 
ap to the inizzcn-topKiil-yard awkwurdly enough ; and, allhough I 
had not strength to be of llu; least at^istancc, 1 hung ou despcnitely 
nith tlie reef-points whipping iny ankles nust cruelly, and watched 
the proceedings of the reefers aa well as tiie durknusa of the night 
would allow. My cap and Hhoea very soon led me, unit went spin- 
ning awuy to leeward into the sea ; and, to innko matters vrorfic, the 
fint attempt I rnadc to haul the wet und hcyvy niiivuB upon the 

Ed coat ma the whole of my finger-nails, nhieh, being mthor 
g, were torn off to the quick by a sudden jerk of the suil, causing 
the blood to flow freely. Aller this severe lesiOti, I never went to 
leef or furl with my nuils projecting beyond the ends of my fingeia; 
ud I olso look the preeaution of securing ray cap with a rope-yarn, 
and leaving my shoes upon dcek. Before the feet become hardened, 
it is very painful to ascend the ratlins without shoes ; but after a 
few months the soles assume a horny quality, und are entirolj 
devoid of feeling, and shoes ore discarded with contempt, as useless 
incumbrances. 

4th. — Wc were dcli<^itcd at meeting with a homeward-bound 
TCSBel, whifh proved to be the French bark Guspar, from Guaya- 
quil to Bordeaux, by which eoiiTeyiinco we sent a bug of letters. 

lOrt. — Whilst divine sprvice was being performed on the quar- 
ter-deck, and nearly the whole of the paHseugera were, or appeared 
to be, nleorbcd in their devoticnii, a sharp crack was heard, aa of 
nmething giving way aloft, followed by a tremendous crash. All 
Started to ^hcir teet — the passengers rushed into the cuddy, per- 
haps thinking that the ship had struck ; the sailoi-s looked up to 
the masts, and it was soon evident to an experienced eye (hut the 
mischief arose from the main-royal backstays having been carried 
away, and this had causid bath the foro and main top-gallant nioBta 
to break short off. I never saw a mora complete wreck ; the sails 
were all set at the time of the accident, bo that they were dungliog 
And flapping about in a most ludicrous manner. There was ver^ 
little wind at the time, so that we could only accooot for the mi^ 
hap by laying the blame on the nttennees of the faaokataya. No4 
ft moment was loat ; Billies and prayer-books were thrown aside, Ihi 
bofttswalo piped "All hands dsftr wieek I " tha mm na aad tMkiJ 
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off their clean Sunday clothes, and in a few minutes the rigging waf 
swarming with human beings. So actively did they work, that in 
a few hours the old broken stumps were down on deck, and new 
masts sent up in their place, the yards re-crossed, and the sails 
re-set. 

12th. — Fine weather. A variety of games in the evening, of 
an athletic nature — " Sling the monkey," ** baste the bear," and 
"high kokolorura," — all of the roughest, and attended with many 
hard blows and bruises ; but they tended, as Jack says, to keep ths 
devil out of our minds. Regularly, after work was over, in these 
fine-weather latitudes, the boatswain piped " All hands to skylark ;" 
every soul on board then considered himself at liberty to amuss 
himself as he thought best. The men generally congregated in the 
waist, and played at " leap-frog," " hunt the slipper," or one of the 
elegant games before mentioned, or would gather aft and look on at 
the feats of the quarter-deck heroes. The officers and midshipmen 
made a tolerably large party by themselves, and often danced reels 
to the sound of the fiddle, unCil compelled to desist by sheer exhau5> 
tion, and this with the thermometer at 70 degrees. The passengers 
would occasionally have a quadrille, and the ladies were nothing 
loth to have a smart young officer as a partner. There was a greal 
deal of promenading after sunset, and tittle-tattle^ and flirtation^ 
when the young cadets were uncommonly killing, in their own 
estimation. 

lith, — A most delightful day. Passed the group of islands 
called La Trinidada, scarcely visible from the deck. 

16M. — Suspecting, from the quantity of nearly fresh water 
brought up by the pumps, that there must be considerable leakage 
from the water-butts, examined those stowed in the forehold, and 
made the unpleasant, though timely discovery, that no less than 
seven thousand and forty gallons had leaked out from the second tiert 
which was wholly owing to the weakness and inferiority of the butts 
supplied by some rascally contractor. In consequence of this di^ 
oovery, the allowance of water, which had been scanty enough 
before, was further reduced, so that we had only one quart per man 
daily. This was to serve for washing and drinking, for soup, tea» 
and coffee. We sufifered intensely from this deprivation ; so mnoh 
80, that we took every opportunity of stealing water from tht stew- 
ard's cask when he incautiously left it unJocked. In oar night- 
watches we oflen contrived to open a cistern in which rain-water 
was collected for t\i<& \>a& o^ >3ci<^ Vvi^^took; and, although the be?* 
erago was far from Wui^ ^csui est \Hi^9i^»^^>^^\i2ik.^gQs^vBK^ 
draughts that lYio togoftfj ''Jwa ^\»!8i^^s«^ ^^«^\A.s4.^^ ^i^Kc^ 
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fitted with a stout padlock. ILtring lost thia innluablo reaouroo^ 
ire hailed with delight n heavy shower of roin, which, beiog cuught 
ID the hollow of a larpaulin, was greedily nncked np in tptto of iti 
tarry flavor. An old soldier, who, with his wife and family, wcrt 
quartered ia the berth adjoining our mess-rooin, wmctimcs took 
pity on us, and gave us a portion of hia own amall allowance, la 
return for which we suppliod his family with the refuse from our 
table. I orten used (o think of the wustcful manner in which I 
iiad seen the scrvant-nuicLt in EngUnil rinsing down the door-stepa 
ftud pavement with nice aparkling spring wulcr on Satunlay iiighta, 
and the thought of it only mode my thirst the more unbearable. 
We could have obtained water by putting into the Capo, but the 
captain did not think the emergency sufficiently great to warrant 
his thus delaying tho voyage. 

2.7th. — .\ dead calm. The surface of the nea moving in long 
undulations, but undisturbed save by a wandering lejihyr or occa- 
BOnal cat's-paw. A boat was lowered, and a party sullied forth (O 
ghoot whatever might come in their way. They were successful ia 
bringing down a Gne albatroas, which they bi'onght on board, 
together with some masses of broad, ribbon-like seu-wccd, nliiok 
tliey had found floating on the surfiice, covered with Tenemble 
beniaolcs. 

2StA. — Quite an event. Afler long dallying with the bait, ft 
riiark swallowed tho hook, and was triumphantly dragged on board 
amid the cheers of the sailors, both white and colored. The waten 
aavage struggled tremendously, and lashed hia tail about with Buck 
fbree, that we were glad to give him a wide berth, for the blow 
of a shark's tail is sufficiently heavy to break a man's li^. Whoa 
he wns at length dead, the backbone was nvcd for a walking-stick, 
and the jaws and head were cleaned by the 6flh mate, to take home 
ta a chimney ornament. I tasted some of the flesh when cooked, 
and thought it hard in texture, and rancid in flavor ; and yet it 
might bo considered delicate, atXor tho golden-huod pork to whiek 
we had been so long accustomed. An albatroaa was cau^t on tht 
nrac day by means of a hook baited with a morsel of fnsh meaL 
These birds are frequently oaptursd in thia manner. 

31((. — One of our sleoTsge paj^'^.'iigcra siniok a porpoiaa 1 
the gminsc, an instrument which lienrs a aonnidurabla i *^*~ 
to Ae trident of >'eptnne, oonsiatirig of three t 
at one end of a stol^ the other end of which ia Ii 
PiffloientlT heavy to nuk the itaff oetiroly, bat e 
It a ftw bet below the rarhw, thns Binding llir 
fato the air. We made a banaw fbr tht '^ - 
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of it broiled for our supper. The flesh was of as dark a red ai 
beef, and rosciiiblcil that nieut in ooarseDess of texture, but was verj 
deficient in flavor and juicinoss. * 

JFV^rwiiry 2. — The weather being very fine, and the wind nearly 
at rest, Mr. Smart, the chief oflicer, thoui^lit it would be a good 
opportunity to f;iye the youn^ c^ntlcmen a little IcJ^won in practical 
acainaiiship. So, at nine o\*lo<.'k, the nndshipmen, Voyfl, and idlers, 
were all ordered aloft to practise reefing and furling the iiiizzon- 
topfai]. This was very hot and fatiguing work, but of course it was 
calculated to do us gri»at 8ervie*c. We had to gr) thixnigh the whole 
of the operations several times befuix! the task was executed with 
sufficient smartness to give satisfaction. The only thing comphiincd 
of wa.s the excessive thirst proiluced by working so many hours 
under a tropical sun, for we well knew that the water-bucket in our 
berth was as dry as a bone, and that the fowl-cistern was under 
key and [>:idlock. 

4(/i, 5//r, CM. — Calm, Fails flapping heavily against the masts, 
in coiL<e(|uence of a long continuous swell, which caused the vessel 
to roll huily from side to side, a movement b}* which the rigging 
was much strained, and the masts and yards kept constantly work- 
ing, pnxlucing far more wear and tear than a gale of wind. A 
long-continued calm tries the (uitienec of all on board, but mors 
especially the captain, for, whether there be wind or irat, at four 
o'clock every day there are forty passengers clamorous for their 
dinner, eating and drinking being the grand business of the day 
with theiu ; and the ingenuity of the steward is put to a grout \eh 
in providing a sufficient number of dishes. Nay, dishes there are, 
in plenty, but, generally sjx^aking, their contents are most ridicu- 
lously scanty. The poultry had died oflf by scores, the sheop were 
running short, pigs, too, were scarce ; so that, in spite of the inge- 
nuity of M. Antoinc, the French cook, salt beef, from the harness- 
cast, in all its native ugliness, was a standing dish, — a veritable 
piece tin resistance. 

The passengers, too, were getting weary of the ship and of each 
other ; a news[mper was set on foot, but speedily ^ven up by com- 
mon consent, on account of the personalities which crept in, and the 
scandal which was circulated thixiugh the medium of its columns. 

Stories were circulated of shi|)6 which had been detaine^^^^tha 
same ^)oi for upwards of six weeks, neither moving ba< 
forward one inch; and wo all confessed, with Icngtl 
that, fi'oni the general ap[)earancc of the weather, such was rwj 
likely to be our own case. At length a cat*8-paw waa .aaen — tho 
yarda were liimmfiii\ £v»a \!bA calV^w B^nng up a ateadj biaeM 
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and one that sccmcii iikelj to increot^. Towards cvenin;T it had 
drun'n aH, and surclj, though gratlmilly, freshened to a gale. 

I shall never forget my first night off the C:ipc, in a north- wester. 
Our cargo WiiS priiii-iplly bur-irun and ^hot ; and a few dnzun of 
tie latler, from some Utile oversight in tho stowage, got adrift about 
midnight, and ncre bounding and dancing over the bars, and rush- 
ing from side to Hido, at cwh roll of the ship, with a ro:ir llko thun- 
der. It wouid luivo been almost certain death to Tcntiiro into the 
hold, in order to chesk thc»! missilM in theirmad CHrccr, ko the mora 
pcudcTit eourfo was adopted of throwing down a nnnilwr of liiles of 
hay, whiuh L-hcuked them, and deadened ibuir velocity sufficiently 
to enaMe us to jieenro tlicin ono by one, and stow Ihuin in iilaccs 
from wlicn"'! ihey could not c^cajx!. It was my Gnt walt'li, that 
ia, from eight p. m. to [nidnight ; when it was over, I gladly turned 
into my baminock, and, in spite of tho roaring of tho win<l, the 
creaking of the bulk-hcadri, and the suicH of rotten ehoCiiC, {arising 
from a [irirate spcculatbn of tho carpenter's, whose storcitnin was 
abreast of my hammock,} I fell asleep. At about three o'clock in 
the morning, the head lanyard of my hammock either broke, or was 
cut by son)3 maltcioua pcrsou, and I found myself, quite uncicpc^ 
ediy, spi'awling upon my back, upon the chain cable, which waa 
Tangled on the deck, immediately ondor my hammock. The book 
part of my head had come in contact with the iron-bound oorncra of 
a sailor's chiHt, and was bleading profusely from a deep triangular 
wound. When I had somewhat colleclcd my scattered senses, and 
eomprehcnded my situation, I jumpod up, ran into our berth, bound 
a handkerchief tightly round my head, and then commcQLicd rc-sling- 
ins my hammock, standing meanwhile bareloot«d in the rusty water 
which flooded the deck, and groping in darkness for the blanket! 
ftnd pillow, which, when found, wore dripping wet. While thus 
occupied, I heard the boutspain's shrill call, followed by his hoarse 
voice, rolling along the gun-deck, — "AH hands reef topttails. Bear 
a hand here, young gentlemen. No time for tying up your gartera 
when the ship's overboard 1" Half-stunned as I was by my late 



blow, I went up with the rest, and the first thini; that met my eye 
to windward was a large waterspout, apparenUy booriog rapidlv 
down towards the ship. ' Ope of the quarter-deok goos was loaded. 



and poioted in the direction of the advandns oolumn ; bnt jnst ai 

ma about to be given to Are, it £epeised, b 

t a quarter of a mile distant SosroBlf i 



libdng at tl 
f aa hour 1 



dspsed, during which we wore employed in ahorteninK roil, when a 
whirlwind waa seen smoking along, which appcatod to bo lergi 
eaongh in circum''<r<>nca to swalbw ns np with eaae. Ererj a^ 
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gazed on it with some anxiety, as it came swiftly onward, the watcn 
whirling and boiling with inconceivable velocity, and all felt greatly 
relieved when it pa^ed ahead of us, although not more than twenty 
yards from our Jib-boom end. 

The topsails having been reefed, I went below again, and requested 
the doctor to examine my cranium. Having cut away some of the 
clotted hair, and probed the wound, he declared that the skull was 
intact, (idthough I imagine, judging from the scar which remains 
to this day, that the bone was considerably indented,) and dismissed 
me with a strip of adhesive plaster, not even offering to apply it for 
me ; so I went to. the galley, and, with the assistance of the captain^s 
cook, the ingenious Antoinc, mended up the g:ip in a very secure, 
if not in a very scientific, manner. The cutting down of hammocks 
is a common practical joke, but then it is usually done upon the 
humane system of cutting the foot lanyard, which is not dangerous. 
In the midst of this rolling, confasion and bloodshed, we rounded 
the Cape of Good Hope. When dinner-time arrived, as the rolling 
was still incessant, we found that nothing could be persuaded to 
remain in a state of quiescence for a single moment upon the mess- 
table, notwithstanding forks were stuck into it in every available 
position ; so, acting upon the ingenious suggestion of our caterer, we 
turned our table legs upward, placed the soup tureen and plates 
inside, and then squatting down upon the deck, took a mouthful 
whenever a convenient opportunity offered, each man of course help- 
ing himself, and looking out to keep his own plate on a proper bad- 
ance. The soup having been disposed of, some on the deck, and 
6ome down our throats, the pork was brought in ; and as no dish 
could bo expected to live through such a gale, it was placed for 
safety in the tureen, and then, holding biscuits in our hands, by 
way of platters, we each cut off a portion with our pocket-knives; 
the mess knives and forks had mostly rolled underneath the chests, 
#and were consequently smothered in tobacco-ashes, &c. This was 
^all done amid much laughter and merriment ; many ludicrous up- 
sets took place, generally ending in the smash of some article of glasa 
or crockery which we could but ill spare. It would be difficult to 
fi)rm an idea of the fun which a scene of this kind creates ; whilst 
.pae is laughing at his neighbor's disaster, he gets his own lapful of 
jfease-soup, and another finds himself rolling amid a shower of platOi 
tin pannikins, pork bones, and other debris upon the sloppy deck. 

Just opposite to the door of our berth, (we had been tmnand fbr> 
ther afl during the passage,) which now looked out on the square of 
the main Vialc^A^ ^ Ocv^ \\v\x\ m'^\i& ^\k\i<^V>& <!At ; and, sitting astride 
on tliis, mt\l \ke\t ^WiJaat ViX^^xi ^^\s^^>ask ^s^'^sts^^siQa^^^saidtv 
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were congratulating themselves upon the cleverncaa of their 
Tre. JuHt at ihia moTneut, the snip's bell, neighing about one hun- 
dred weight and a huir, which wu hung on a nook, as is usual, at 
the fore part of the mainmast, having been unhooked by a loose 
npe, descended the hatchway like a meteor, chipped the steps of 
the bdder, gnucd the cot upon which our worthies were discussing 
their viands, passed within an inch of both of them, and theD 
alighted on the deck, making a very deep indent iu the teak, to 
' murk the spot where it fell. As nobody was injured, we alt Liughed 
heartily at the adventure, bat it was really a narrow escape fur tho 
officers. 

8fA. — More rolling and rce&ng. Immense destruction of crock- 
ery in the mess-room. 

27th. — I'oor old Daniels, A. B., departed this life. The doctor 
pronounced the cause of his death to be old ngc and diseased lungs. 
He was a quiet, inoffensive old roan, and had latterly bocn bo imba- 
(ile and helpless that he was ttot much mis^. We buried him 
next day with tho usual ceremonies. The body was stitched up in 
a hammock, with two or throe cannon shot at the foot to sink it ; it 
WHS then laid at the ^ngway upon a grating, the whole decently 
oovercd with a. llnion-Jaek. All hands were called to " bury tha 
dead ;" the crew were ranged in order along tho ilcck, the omcers 
grouped around tho oaptAin, who, when all were bareheaded and 
atlfintive, read the service in a distinct voice ; the grating wu 
(doped, and the lump of canvas, still retaining a ghastly resemblance 
to a pallid, swollen corpse, slipped off, and, plumpin? into the sea, 
was immediately OQt of sight. That dull, heavy plunge haunted 
mo for many hours af\crwards, I know not why, save that it was a 
Bound which had never before struck my ear. Since then, I hare 
aeen so mnny poor fellows, soldiers and sailors, passed over the ^uig- 
way, that the sound leaves now bui a momentary impression. 

Prom this time forward until Good-Friday (April 9), which «ii- 
braces a period of oboat five weeks, wo hail a wearisome succesnoa 
of calms and light winds ; the latter being fortunately in general 
from a Civorable quarter. We still continued upon the short allow 
ance of water before mentioned — namely, one quart per diem fit 
all purposes ; and had it not been for the anistanoe of thoae Stir 
bceetea and smooth sea, whioh enabled na to dip along at am arsiap 
lato ai three milea an boor, we ihoiiU ineritiW bna ban pheSi 
In the dia^neable dilemma of baring ooljavnit. ^itw^| 
wen b^nningto thmk toA a mtinliuritalbr Ml j| 
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had lately sailcil from Bombay. Wo hailed these vessels, and upon 
their he:rvin<; to, soiit a boat on bovd with an officer to ask them if 
they luul any \yat«;r to spre. The [hm)T fellows, although their stock 
was but small, and thoy had a long voyage Iwfore them, willingly 
g.ive us a portion. Their joint contributions, however, did not 
amount to more than eighty gallons ; but as we might now hope, 
with a niMleriito breeze, to reach Homliay in a fewda^s, and we yet 
hal a little of (»ur old stock remaining, this small addition removed 
all anxiety u;>f»n the subject. 

On niMrin:^ nmn'my, it was pleasing to mark the joy which ani- 
mated the count iMiauL-es of the lj:if'ear jwrtion of our crew. 3Iany 
W'.TC the «[u«^**t'.»'ns eagerly put il** to the latituile and longitude at 
noon, an I the proSaMe time of arrival. Their love of country must 
be stninj.T, 1 think, than that which exists in the bre;ists of us 
phlegm.itie Europeans; or, if this be not the case, their ardent and 
carnt.:.-;! manner of expressing themselves would naturally load end 
to sup;K>>e so. 

AlMut a week }.>eforc sighting our destined port, a holiday was 
allowed to the Lascars, in onler that they might have an opix)rtu« 
nity of July ivloSrating a religious festival, known to us by the 
name of Olfson Jobson, On this grand, and to them solemn occasion, 
they all attireil themselves in their smartest scarlet turbans (vario 
gated cotton skull-caps embroidered with gold) and robes of snowj 
whiteness ; and in the at\ernoon went through a variety of stranga 
uncouth dances, accompanied by much stamping of the feet to a 
certain slow measure, with a wild and yet not unmusica] song, in 
which at certain intervals nil joined in chorus. From the darksome 
recesses of the fore-orlop (the part of the ship appropriated to the 
use of the Lascar crew) arose clouds of incense, and there were pcr- 
fonned many mysterious rites, of which the Europeans were not 
allowed to be witne»«es : indeed, our men had previously received 
strict onlers not to give needless offence by impertinent intruskm. 
I giithcred from some of the Lascars aflcrwards that each man had 
to |)asH through some kind of sword ordeal, the exact nature of 
which I could not precisely comprehend ; but it appeared to me 
that it was resorted to in onler to discover whether any of them bad 
proved unmindful of their religious duties since the last Obeon Jolh 
Bon festival. Towards night they danced upon deck in ringi to tha 
sound of tom-toms, and their own monotonous and melodioas ohanti 
at the same time flourishing naked cutlasses — kindly supplied by 
the captain for the nonce — and long poles decorated with red 
streauKTr. This amu>:ing and to me perfectly novd spectadb 
at icu^i'u v^^^ ^ ^^^'V ^'^ ^^ darkness. 
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April \Qih to VUh. — A etron^ breeze ; ship nuking rapid pn>e> 
ress, ami CTury heart b&iting io ^joua mticipation of seeing land. 
A numticr of bets were nov made amoi^t the possengera as to tha . 
probalilo day, and ovcii hour, of our arriviil at Bouibay. A fifteen- 
pound lottery Wits also estnblishcd, tickcta five shilling each ; od 
each ticket was written a certain day and hour, niid the furtunato 
holder of that ticket upon wluch was written the exact time that 
the ship eaiuc to an anchor, became the winner. When the captain 
happens to be the holder of the prite-ticket, there are always manj 
moot uncharitable iiisiDUDtiona made to tlic cfTect Ihut he has re* 
tanlcd or accelerated the speed of the vci^sel by his management of 
the sails, in order to injure hia own success. 

\Zlh. — One of our colored crew, a Seedy, or notive of Madagas- 
car, died after a Rhort illness this morning, and in the aficmoon woi 
thrown ovciioard liy his niessuuites, without any religious cerciuonic* 
that I was aware of. 

This day we were favored with a strong breeze on our qtiarter, 
which was undoubtedly our best point of sailing. With every stitch 
of canvas spread, our ship was truly a mngnlliccnt sight. I havft 
often scatcl injsulf upon the waist h;ini mock -netting, on a clear 
moonlight nighi, and looked aloft with feeling of intense adniiralion 
at the mighty cloud of swelling canvas above me, and inwardly ex- 
claimed that, of all the works of man, a gallant East Indianinn of 
the olden time ia one of the most beautiful to look upon. The water 
was very smooth, notwithstanding the frcxhncsa of the breeze, and 
we bowled cheerily along at the rate of ten miles an hour. Is 
tnother day we OKpecIod to see the land, and you may imagine that 
I was hII impatience to gaie upon tlie auany shores of glorious Ini. 

Having now brought the good old Weathtrig within about a day% 
nil of the mueh-deHired haven, I purpose devoting a fow pages to 
miscellaneous matters mostly connected with the mannen of living 
■nd the daily routine of ozistcnce on board an Indiaman. The timet 
appropriated to meals are as follows : — Breakfiut at eight ; dinoer 
■t noon ; supper at half-psst five or six. Our allowance of moat 
was the same as that of the men — namelr, adt beef and salt porfe 
on alternate days. Upon Thandays and Sondaya, wU^ wera bsif 
days, a certain quantity of floor and saet wm serrad out, in ordir 
to make a pudding, the miunsof whidi wM Mrftcnad bj our mimh 
boy, one of the apprentioes. Xhe beef liad bean n Idbk fat pMld% 

... 1_ i^ fct ft , 



and hod consequently grown so 
small portion went a great way. It wsa ■> d s Mi t w Ii 
htTe Mcu two mids, who had IndMrto bMn n tlw 
IS 
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beoomo the most bitter cneniics, merely from the circumstance of 
one purloining a fragment of fat from the plate of the other. I 
have licanl people declare that capital durable enuff-bojkes have been 
made of this ^It-junk, or salt-honie, as it is usually called. Upon 
pork dnys we had pea-soup, which, in the way it is made nt sea, is a 
Tery nice thing. I U>licve the only ingredients are sofV. water and 
peas — enough peas should be use<l to make the soup of the consis- 
tency of thill paste. On board ship, when the |)cas do n(it mash np 
readily, fmm the hardness of tbe water, a little Kxla is added ; and 
OOcaKiunally the cook puts a round shot into the copper*, w hich, from 
the contitant motion of the ve<<i>el, acts a.s a sort of crushing machine. 
Sometimes a few lumps of fat ix>rk are Wiled up with the soup, at 
Others a red herring, which enhances the flavor greatly. Peas-pud- 
ding (alias dog*8 Ixxiy) is oi\en allowed upon pork days, which is 
flcrviceable in counteracting the greasincss of the mait. 

Our pork itself was as destitute of lean as the beef was of fat, 
and, from the effects of age, had become so rusty, as to Ije as yellow 
as a guinea. But the biscuit, or, as wo called it, sea-cake, was per> 
ha}>8 the worst article su})plied ; from ago and dampness it had con* 
tractid a very musty taste, and was literally moving with weevils 
and their grubs — the latter much resembling their cousins the nni 
inagguts. J3eforo eating it, we were forced to give it several sharp 
raps on the table, in order to dislodge the little strangers from their 
■nng retnuits. The water, which was from the boeom of old 
Thames, and which is notorious for going through seven separate 
stages of putrefaction before it is in a fit state for use, had, during 
the latter {lart of the passage out, become so inky in hue, so odorous 
from the quantity of sulphuretted hydrogen it contained, that, had 
it not been for excessive thirst, we should have cast it from us with 
disgust. As it was, we were always fain to strain it throogfa a 
towel or piece of rag before we could make it available for drinking. 
When it was my turn to go down into the forchold, and take care 
that the candle was safely placed while the water waa being served 
out, I havo seen a blue flame playing around the hole when the bong 
was removed. On ono occasion, when the cooper took out the bonA 
and stooped down to smell the water, in order to ascertain its condi- 
tion, ho inhaled some foul eas, and went staggering flnom cask to 
cssk like a drunken man. Notwithstanding ^m indi^rent nators 
of our provisions, which were certainly worse than I haye over met 
with since, we always made a hearty meal ; for our ezposare to tlia 
open air gave us enormous appetites ; besides, we had a few little 
dainties in our own mess-store, towards the purchasing of wUoh each 
man had ^vavl dovm £l'o ikt Gravescud. These stores were of 
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nsod very fpariiigly. They coiisiatwi chiL-fly of hams, loa^aM, 
piukluJ tri|a, N«rin:m(!y Jiil>pi>». <.*r.iritierrit!», pieklen, and cheeses, 
with ii few tiii^ of bouilli. We gcneriilly haJ our cnitiberry pud- 
dings lioiiod in a deep pcAler waahh.-iiid biuiii, of the M;imbrmo^ 
boliuet foriu. Sunday wna the day fiir the nppcunuice of some of 
these dainlicfl, when we alM mounted a ii]i« clean tultlccloth, and, 
tried to iiiukc as r&<|)ecliLhIc an npixsirance us pnt^ible ; but. ouii- 
ously enough, wo ftehlom nte our Sunday dinner in peace. Some- 
times u^iiiall came up, whioh rOftdurod it iie^cssitry to take in tha 
royals ; at others n vussel was in sight showing signals, whieh m 
irerc esllud npoti to aiLswcr. 

One fine Sunday during this pns^-ige we were sailing pleasantly 
■long on (he sturbourd tuek, with n moderate lircezo and a lively 
jumping sea j divine Mrvice had beun duly and deeorously per- 
&nn&J; all the tnids were in their he>t te^ — blue jackets, wjiila 
ducks, and glofu^y pumjis ; the boy hail laid the tubleoloth, and 
displuyed to the best advantage our rather diminished sto^k of 
gla.<!s, crockery, and Britannia metal ; the soup was brought in — s 
BplenJiJ mess of preserved bouilli ; then came the sceond course — 
nIt-horse; the caterer commenced curving; we were all watehing 
him with hungry eyes, when a inighly green wave raine rushing ia 
■t the open port-bole, and wanhed caterer, mids, beef, plates, knives^ 
fbrlcs, spoons, and all, out at the cubiu-door ; and, worse still, as tho 
Tery climax to our disiistcr. tho boy was just entering with thfl 
plnm-dulF, and, coming face (o face with the watery intruder, wu 
tkkcn off bis Ic^, whilst the unlucky duff went rolling into the teo- 
•cuppers. Tho mau at the wheel hud luffed up the vessel rather 
anddcnly, which was tho cause of the mishap; but aa it happened 
two or three times, wo suspected that it was done intentionally, by 
way of joke, perhaps by the orders of the fotirth officer, who dearly 
loved a lark. Of course, after this, our dinner was a soramble ; tu 
beef was not injured, and the duff waa just eatable. By dint of 
mergetic baling and swabbing, we got the berth dry sgab in an 
hour. In spite of this inconvenience, WO always preTerred running 
the risk of shipping a sea to keeping the port closed, in which oaaa 
we hod no light save that afforded by a small gwingii^ l"'"?! w^ioh 
never could be coaxed into bnghtnen. 

Beaidoa the amusements before ramtiomd of duong md ■tfcbll^ 
fftBM, we aeldom found anything to divert n, or to hBh* in 
moDohny rf k aea-life, so that iny dnnmtiM* wUak i fcJi^^. 
little fnn or exdtement waa h^led with daluhb Oft ^^'SlJHM 
tiufl Idnd ia ao frc^ in my reooUaatioa. tlwt Ii« tMptl|||M^H 
b. AA«rw«liadbmatM»llnrwHtabtt*-ii*Mi^^^H 
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at the commencement of the voyage, suffered awfully from the ** mal 
du mer/* got their sea-legs, and at ^the same time recovered their 
usual conceit and self-suffiuiency. Consequently, when they saw 
the midd clambering aloft every day like so many monkeys, they 
felt a lively ambition to do the same. One aflemoon, when it waa 
Dcarly calm, several of the young militaires issued out from their 
dinner in high and vinous spirits, and burning to distinguish them- 
iclvcs in the eyes of the ladies by some remarkable achievement 
£i-c many minutes had elapsed, a few of the most active and enter- 
prising were seen plodding their way up the mizzen rigging. Now 
it is a long-established custom, and, in my opinion, a very excellent 
one, to secure hand and foot all such landsmen and novices as shall 
venture aloft for the first time, and not to release them until they 
have either paid their footing in coin of the realm, or marie a solemn 
promise so to do if released. Accordingly, our young adventurers 
were do sooner three parts up the rigging, than halP-a-<lozen fine 
active young fellows of our crew, who had been slyly watching their 
opportunity, sprang forward, each provided with a stout lashing. 
The cadets, who, it is to be supposed, had some notion of the custom 
before named, beholding these formidable preparations, now strained 
every nerve to escape; and a chase commenced which kept all 
hands in a perfect roar of laughter. Young Hoppner, however, a 
nx-fbot youth, afforded the finest sport. A siulor had caught hold 
of one of his feet, upon which he with much dexterity slipped off 
his boot, and again scrambled upwards until intercepted by the 
futlock rigging beneath the mizzen-top. Whilst endeavoring to 
•truggle through lubber's hole, his nimble pursuer grasped his other 
foot, and was again led with the same booty as before. The inde- 
fiitigable Hoppner, having wriggled into the top, jumped from ratlin 
to ratlin of the topmast rigging, but without his boots, he found the 
pain so unbearable to his tender soles, that he seised one of the 
baokstajrs, and slid like lightning to the deck, thus escaping from 
the disappointed tars, who were quite astonished to see such spirit 
and agility displayed by a *' lanky lubber of a landsman." Poor 
Toung Hoppner had evidently been aloft before, but I doubt whether 
he had ever before slipped down a backstay, for the whole of the 
akin was stripped, or rather burnt, from the palms of his hands, 
which generally happens to inexperienced persons making a rapid 
descent of this nature. Whilst thb exciting and amosing ohaae 
was being carried on, the other cadets had been captured, and 
tightly kshed, hand and foot, to the shrouds; nor were they re- 
leased until they had consented to pay a liberal footing. They 
luul all iho gxA «BDa^ \$^ lodk upon the whole affitir aa a capital 
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joke, and I beliuve their captora were very well ralia&ed with th* 
ranaoins obtained. 

The scoond mate tftiully oraisfs the caplnin in his navigDtion. 
He and the third mate keep alternate watche?, and, while on deck, 
are responsible For the safctj of the shin, and the proper munag^ 
meat of the saila as tlio wind varies. Great vijrilaiice is Tei{iiired 
in watching the changes of the weather, which are sometimes very 
sadden, and show no waniing of their appmich. The thin) mat* 
mcsae» with the fourth, and, as I have butbre said, has ehwrge of* 
watj;h, at which he is ecjually responsible with the second niiilc for 
the well-being of the vessel, und must always be rurcful to keep hii 
wcalher-eyc open. Sleeping while on wntch i.s one of the greatest 
crimes of which an officer can be guilty, and is punished accordingly. 
The fourth mate is not usually permitted to take charge of a waldi, 
but does duty on deck with the chief mate, remaining forward, and 
attending to the trimming of the hcad-suils, under the direction of 
his superior. If, however, any of the other males are ill, the ca]^ 
tain can appoint him to do their duly if he thinks him competent 
and trustworthy. The third and fourth mates are resnectively 
invited to dine with the captain once a week. The fifih mat* 
messes with the midshipmen, and is their caterer. He asnBts tlM 
second mate in his watch in the same manner as the fburth aasisli 
the chief mate. Some of the largest-siicd East Indiamen carry m 
Uxth mate ; the Weatherly did not, therefore I scarcely know what 
are his duties, but I presume that ho was placed in the same watoh 
aa the third mate, to render him such assistance as lay in hia power. 

The boatawain and carpenter of our ship were pcrsonagee of very 
eonsidoreblc importance, as is probably the case in all veraels a 
equal tonnage; Imt our carpenter was held in especial respect, 
being a remarkably shrewd, clever, and well-educated man ; not 
only a perfect master of his own cralt, but a proficient in the sci- 
ence of navigation, and well-informed upon all nsefiil topics ; is 
fact, he was competent, in case of any great emergency, of taking 
charge of the ship. He, as well as the boatswain, had been in tha 
East India Company's servipe; and some of the mids hearing then 
say that they still had their old Company's uniform coatees in their 
chests, coaxed them, with much difficulty, to wear them one Sunday 
at muster ; but such was the universal laughter produced by th* 
appearance of their ridicnlous little bobtails, that the abashed warw 
laat officers speedily dived, vowing that from that day forward tbej 
would never again be made fools of by a set of boys. The unifbra 
of the superior officers waa, on the oontrary, very handsome aiii_ 
•^ ling; awoids were worn by tliem, and dirks by the m^-'*''- ^ 
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One day I waa ordered bj the captain to send the carpenter to him 
instantly, he having discovered a leak just over one of his book- 
ibelves ; I hastened to perform his bidding, and going boldly to 
the "carpenter," said, "Carpenter, the captain wants you in his 
cabin directly." The person thus addressed looked at me with a 
quiet, and perhaps somewhat contemptuous smile, but not deigning 
to take any further notice of me, he calmly resumed his labor. I 
repeated my message, and insisted on the urgency of the case, 
when the *' carpenter," as I had unwittingly called him, who was a 
tall, noble-looking old man, drew himself up to his full height, and 
mid, in a deliberate manner, " Young gentleman, I am the carpen- 
ter of this ship, but my name is not * Carpenter,' but Mauley ; and 
you will further understand that I have a handle to my name : yon 
will therefore please to address me, in future, as Mr. Mauley;" 
laying this, and smiling kindly, he hastened to obey the captain's 
mimmons, leaving me " taken aback," but not ofTended, at his jnsi 
and plmn-spoken rebuke. I found on inquiry that both himself 
and the boatswain were entitled, by usage immemorial, to insist 
upon the addition of " Mr." to their surnames, and I never again 
gave offence on that score. In every ship where proper discipline 
u maintained, these matters, trifling as they appear, are strictly 
attended to, and with good results. In the next ship which bore 
me to the East, a craft of about 700 tons borthen, the carpenter, a 
rough, hardy Swede, rejoicing in the name of Burstrome, was not 
oflfended in the slightest degree at being called " Chips," even by 
the black cuddy servant ! 

The midshipmen are divided into watches, according to their 
nnmber, two or three in each watch. Sometimes Uiey are appointed 
to keep the same watches as the mates, so that each mate may 
always have the same mids in his watch. This is very pleasant 
lor the mids when they are upon good terms with the officer to 
whose watch they belong. We were made to keep watch and 
watch, (which is four hours on duty, and four hours off, alter- 
nately,) until after we left St. Helena on our homeward passage, 
Irhcn we were indulged with three watches. 

The midshipmen are invited, two and two, by turns, to dine in 
the cuddy. Wo all disliked this ceremony very much on aoconni 
«f the inconvenience attendant upon dressing in our wretched dark 
and dirty den. The ale and wine we were allowed on thoti 
occasions were declared by some to be the only redeeming poinli; 
Conversation there was none ; the passengers appeared to view Hi 
with contempt, and the captain seldom oondeaoended to speak to 
IB except in % ^foi^ xoasuiai for his own xoereatkn. wlm I 
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received my first invitation to dine in the cuddy, I was oonsideraUj 
agitated, and naturally asked my messmates a few questions as t9 
the usual etiquette practised upon such occasions ; ana they, alwajf 
ready for a joke, told me that it was necessary, upon my first entor- 
ing the cuddy, to make a formal bow to the captain, and then to 
make another, equally ceremonious, to the chief mate. I followed 
these instructions literally, and I have no doubt that my bows were 
preeminently graceful, for I could see both gentlemen smile appro^ 
ingly as they returned the salutation ; but why they should sact> 
denly turn away their heads, and smother their fiices in their hand- 
kerohiefa, I oould not at the moment conceive. With my whitt 
kerseymere waistcoat, blue swallow-tailed coat, with tremendous 
double-gilt East India Company's buttons, stockings of immaou- 
late whiteness, and polished dancing-pumps — it is scarcely possibls 
that they could have found food for laughter in my personal appeap> 
ance. !Be this as it may, experience maketh wise ; and ^m thsl 
time henceforward Captain Courtly never received any more polite- 
ness from me than was actually required by the dj«;iplino of this 
ship. 

rlace a landsman on the qnarte^deck of a firstclass Indiamaa 
after she has been two months at sea ; let it be on a fine Sundsj 
forenoon, just before the hands are turned out to muster, and when 
every rope is belayed to its proper pin, and the spare ends arranged 
carefully on the deck in Flemish cheeses, fiikes, and figures of 
eight ; when the hammocks are neatly stowed in the nettings, and 
the deck is so smooth and clean that it seems a sin to tread upon it^ 
— and that landsman will say, " Everything is perfect, everything 
complete, everything in its place ; there is nothing in the world to 
do, so we may put our hands in our pockets and rest contented for 
a while." But the chief mate, that unwearying taskmaster, knowB 
better, as will be best shown bv the following rapid outline of the 
employments of men and midshipmen during one day, which may 
be taken as a specimen. 

At four o'clock in the morning the chief officer's watch cooh 
mences. The watch scrub, vrash, and sometimes holystone the 
docks. The midshipmen and apprentices scrub and wash the poop, 
and then swab it up dry, taking a laudable pride in having then 
deck whiter than any other ; but, by the by, teak decks, owing to 
the natural color of the wood, never look white, however clean thej 
may be, although the tint is very pleasing, and affi)rds relief to the 

2e in a glaring sun. The midshipmen are expected to pump aU 
e cisterns full communicating witn the quarter galleries, which ie 
MTer leas than an hoar's job, and very severe ezeroise. At eifiA 
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Idls (half-past seyen) the hammocks are piped up ; and then, will 
ye nill yc, every man who possesses a hammock must jump up, lash 
It neatly, and take it on deck. When all are brought up, they are 
carefully stowed in the nettings by the quartermasters, under the 
Boperintendence of two young gentlemen who are chilled up from 
their watch below for the purpose. If any of the hammocks are 
lashed in a slotenly manner, or merely bundled up in what is called 
a " midshipman's roll," the owner is punished by stoppage of grog, 
and made to secure it in a more ship-shape manner. Another 
midshipman of the watch below is turned out at six o*clock, to go 
down in the hold and act as a candlestick, whilst the cooper pumps 
the water into buckets for the use of the ship's company during the 
day. I often used to drop asleep whilst holding the candle, much 
to the annoyance of the poor cooper. Tlie purser, whose duty it is 
to flee that the water is properly measured out, sits in an easy-chair 
vpoD the gun-deck, close to the hatchway, with his legs crossed, and 
imoking a Manilla cheroot, or sipping his coffee, with the air of an 
Eastern prince. Our purser, who had risen from the situation of 
eooper, looked with extreme contempt upon the poor midAhipmen, 
and openly expressed his anger when he saw that our names had 
the precedence of his own in the ship's articles. He would have 
been very friendly and obliging towards us if we had once admitted 
his superior rank, but this was a concession which we never felt anj 
inclination to make. 

At eight o'clock, pipe to breakfast : half an hour is allowed for 
that meal. After breakfast the watch on deck are set to work vnt- 
der the boatswain, repairing defects in the rigging, putting on 
Scotchmen, — that is, chafing battens made of split bamboo, — 
making spunyam, sinneth, easketts, mats, robands, Sec, The me- 
chanics — by which are understood the armorer, carpenter and hia 
mate, the cooper — all set about their proper occupations. The 
iailmaker and two or three expert workmen repair and alter sailfl 
as necessary. The midshipmen of the watch on deck run errandsi 
cr sit down and paint ropes, or, if squally, clue up and furl tha 
mizsen topgallant sail, or royal, and, when the squall is over. 
Bet them again. Of course, in case of a shift of wind, the whob 
watch is required to haul upon the braces; and the mida, at 
though not compelled to pull, are always ready enough to lend a 
hand; indeed, he must be an incorrigible lazy one who could 
itand and look on without a desire to ''pull his pound." Tunc 
ilips away quickly thus employed. When a midshipman's watak 
on deck is over, his watch below, as it is called, oommenoea, and 
lie gets bat little time to himself, as it is usual for him to htt§ 
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mitch in tho hold when the hatches are taken off for the sake of 
Tentilation. I have spent many hundreds of melancholy hours in 
fliis gloomy employment, with no other companions than rats and 
cockroaches ; no sound save the monotonous rippling of the water 
against the bends; no smell save the odoriferous exhalations of the 
bilge-water, and no sight save din;^ casks and cases, har-iron, shot, 
and small coal. At noon the boatswain pipes to dinner. One 
hour is allowed the men for this meal ; the mids only get half an 
hour, as thoy have to relieve each other (I allude to those who 
have the watch on deck) ; the oldsters are very upt to take the 
lion's sliare of this hour, and leave only ten minutes for their unfop- 
tonate messmates or watchmate. In such cases rctaliutit»n in tho 
same coin is generally resorted (o, which ultimately brings the sub- 
ject under the notice of the officers, who insist upon justice being 
done. 

After dinner tho jobs of the morning are resumed. At five the 
Bailmaker stows his sails away ; the spunyarn, mats, &c., are put in 
tho boatswain's locker; and the boys get their brooms, and give 
the decks a clean sweep fore and aft. At half-past five, or thero* 
abouts, the crew are sent to supper, for which half an hour is 
allowed. After supper the hammocks are piped down ; all hands 
come on deck, and each fixes on his own '* dreaming bag;*' mid- 
shipmen are stationed to preserve order and regularity ; at a signal 
from the ofiicer of tho watch, the boatswain " pipes down," which 
is done by a peculiarly prolonged stridulous whistle ; away dart the 
men simultaneously, and tumble one over the other down tho fore 
and main hatchways, laughing and jumping like so many boys just 
escaped from school. Thus ends the working-day. The amuse- 
ments and skylarking after working-hours have already been de- 
tailed. 

On Sunday, when tho weather was fine, and there were no 
squally appearances to windwanl, wo had divine service performed 
upon the ([uarter-deck, which, together with the poop, is covered by 
a stout canvas awning, and shaded by curtiuns of the same materiaL 
The capstan is decorated with an ensign, surmounted by a cushion, 
a Bible, and a prayer-book, and thus serves as a reading-desk for 
the captain, alongside of whom stands the doctor or purser, to make 
the res|K)naes. All the cuddy chairs are set round for the use of 
the passengers, whilst the crew are seated upon oapatan bars, with 
either end resting upon a bucket: when the ship is lively in hot' 
notions, those rickety seats cause a conresponding livekneit m tht 
titters, who sometimes go, half-a-doaen ,at a time, ranwling ta W^p 
vaid. When the weather is wet, and tha wind — £——«—- — ^ 
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the senrice is perfonned in the cuddy, when all tho men are at liV 
erty to attend, but the majority prefer passing the time in their 
hammocks. During the first few Sundays of the voyage. Captain 
Courtly also read evening prayers in the cuddy, and insisted upon 
the attendance of all the young gentlemen. At these times he 
favored us by reading a discourse out of some old sermon book ; 
but his choice unfortunately was bad, for tho lecture was so long, 
and so purely doctrinal, as to set the whole of his congregation 
a-yawning. 

Sunday is a day of rest as far as wind and weather will permit, 
but in the course of my experience I have seen more squalls and 
sales, and rccfin<]^ and furling, on Sundays than on any other day 
m the week. The crew arc all dressed in their cleanest white 
clothes, and lounge about, pipe in mouth, on the forecastle. Those 
who can read, eagerly devour everything they can lay hands 
on in print, and drawl it out aloud for the benefit of a group of at- 
tentive listeners. The variety of their recreations b rather amusing : 
I have heard one man reading aloud from the '* Quaver," a colleo* 
tion of 1000 songs, toasts, and sentiments ; another spouting some 
modem melodrama ; another engaged in a thrilling penny romance; 
whilst here and there, apart from the rest, was a solitary old gray- 
beard quietly reading his Bible, with a short black pipe or dudheen 
between his teeth. 

April Ibth. — At half-past six, in the last dog-watch, the loom 
of high land was seen bearing from the ship north-east by east — a 
welcome sight for the poor mids, who were now at their wits* end 
for clean linen ; many of them had been in most awkward dilemmas 
for want of a decent shirt, especially when invited to dine with the 
captain. The stovrard was instructed to invite the young gentle- 
men, each in his regular turn, which he accordingly did ; but when 
the party invited happened to be short of clean linen, he would 
swear pasitivcly that it was not his turn, or be suddenly seized with 
a violent hcadach<( ; and the poor steward after being bandied from 
one to the other, would indignantly leave it to be settled amongel 
themselves — merely hinting that, out of respect to the captain, 
iomebody must come; so that he who had oest economized his 
wardrobe at the commencement of the passage, dined most fire- 
quently in the cuddy towards the sequel : a circumstance whidi, 
even if noticed by the captain, would have been a souroe of amoa^ 
ment to him, rather than of displeasure. I have often, when awal> 
ening on a Sunday morning, burst into a cold sweat, and my heui 
has sunk within me when the consciousness broke npon roe thai I 
liad not a deau shict wherein to make my appeanaoe ai mi 
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FieqaeDtly the loan of three, or even four colored shirts was ofiered 
for the temporary loan of one white one : and still more frequently the 
contents of the dirty clothes-bag were examined, and the cleaneel 
of the dirty ones selected for use. Etiquette forbade the use of 
colored shirts at the cuddy table. Wo were not so awkwardly cir- 
cumstanced with regard to trousers, for those which were made of 
canvas or duck could lie rendered beautifully white by merely beinff 
washed in salt water ; while the blue-cloth garments, if greasy and 
tarry, wore restored to their original gloss by immersion in pea-soap 
— a plan which, incredulous as I was at first as to its merits, I am 
now convinced is a very excellent one. 

At half-|)ast seven, Bombay Lighthouse reported to be in sight 
fix)m the mast-head, and soon after it was visible from the deck. 
Fired guns and burned blue lights. Stood in for the land. At 
half-past nine passed the Fairway Buoy, and anchored in eight 
fiithoms, with best bower, and furled sails. During the night a 
pilot came on board, and at daylight we hove up the anchor, stood 
in for our final lying-ground, and having there moorod ship, at once 
commenced landing the passengers and their baggage. From the tima 
we began heaving up until the final mooring of the ship, the young 
gentlemen were employed upon the gun-deck as messenger-men; 
which employment consists in " lightening along" or lifting a heavj 
hawser called a "messenger," which is the purchase used for weighing 
the anchor by the capstan, and which, in the present instance, was cov>* 
ered with a thick coat of very greasy clay, bespattering ami be<laubinff 
08 until we bore a strong resemblance to Thames mud-larks. Of 
course, under these circumstances, no leisure was allowed for looking 
fti the scene around us ; therefore my first impressions of Bombaj 
Harbor were not at all agreeable. 

My duties upon the gun-deck being at length brought to a con- 
elusion, I hastened to the upper deck, and there, for the first time, 
the beautiful harbor of Bombay, almost landlocked by fertik 
islands, presented itself to my admiring gaze, bright and joyous ia 
the rays of the morning sun, under a perfectly cloudless sky oi in- 
tensest blue. Hundreds of stately ships, many of them the finest me> 
chantmen in the world, were at anchor around us ; and our own good 
ship, with all her yards exactl/^aauared by lifts and braces, mttrt* 
well stayed, and every rope hauled as tifi;ht as a harpstring, flo»*gd 
ss proudly as any. Then there was the town* diTided into Mg 
White and Black towns : the former consisting dusflrof 
houses, with well-ohunamraed green venndiSb sad 
with pantiles ; laying no claim, certunlj. to M 
Imt still appearing soikaUe to the dimsto. Ut 
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trobod and appropriated to merchandise, the dwelling rooms being 
til on tbo first floor. The Black Town is composed entirely of hal^ 
embosomed in cocoa-nut, banana, and other trees, which caose it to 
look very picturesque at a distance ; but it is found to be squalid 
ind filthy on a nearer approach. 

While I was gazing in mute admiration at the beautiful land- 
scape, a group of the oldsters, who were gathered together on the 
poop witli a telescope, which passed rapidly from hand to hand, 
were discussing in purely nautical language the merits of the vessels 
within sight, finding fault with some, and praising others, with so 
Bolemn an air, as they turned their quids in their mouths, that even 
I, young and green as I was, could not refrain from laugliing in 
my sleeve at their assumption of knowledge : unfortunately, they 
never agreed in their opinions, and great was the wi-angling in coa- 
sequeuce. " Yon bark has made a snug stow of her sails,*' said 
one. **Do you call that a snug stow? — that shows what you 
know about it ! Why, an old collier would furl her sails better than 
that ! '* — •* Yonder is the Berkshe ; I know her by the cut of her 
gafifs." — ** No, it is n*t : I *11 bet any money that it is the Clarence. 
But see what an awful steene she has in her bowsprit, and how 
badly her yards are squared — what can the lubbers be thinking 
of? *' and so on. But I have omitted the oaths with which these 
oracular responses were rounded. Then followed an argument 
as to whether Yankee or Scoteh vessels were in the habit of carrying 
the longest poles in harbor ; an argument that was carried on wiA 
BO much heat, that two of the young gentlemen nearly came to 
blows. If my opinion were now asked upon this higl\ly-important 
subject, I should say that the practice was most in vogue among the 
Yankees, they being notorious for aspiring to pierce the clouds with 
their moonsail poles ; but in one particular instance I saw a ship 
from Glasgow which aspired higher still, the altitude of whose fine- 
weathor sticks was absolutely marvellous. My respect for the 
opinions of the second-voyagers had gradually diminished ; for al- 
though I had at first looked upon them with a species of awe, as 
persons who had seen great wonders and undergone many hard- 
ships, — a feeling which they seemed anxious to keep alive by their 
marvellous stories, — as I grew older and wiser, I began to suspect 
that half their adventures were fictitious — mere children of the im- 
agination. 

The Weatherly was soon surrounded by d%ngee$, (the nati?e 
boats ;) and the deck^ became crowded with doUf uxMahs, or waah- 
tnnen, soliciting iVve io^oi oil wvt Yi-\.TQ»T«5^^ %si.^\iT>5^^8^ tlia 

b*worn certifosaV^a ^YiwiV >iiaai >Q»^ ^Jii«aM!^ \xssa^ Vscaaa. 
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ployeis. Upon reading wine of tl)C!w I found that they wore fcr 
from complimentary ; imleod, some cerfifiiNl that iho bearer was ths 
greatest rogue under the sun, unil contained a friendly warning not 
to have any dealings witli him. One of tijcso doby irallali.i in-listed 
on his right to have my cashing, having, as ho said, wa.ih(.'d for me 
last voyage ; the rogue oi'cn congratulated mo upon my appearatica 
Bincc ho saw nie last 1 Then camo a host of Bhoemaker?, tailors, 
and barhcrH ; the services of the latter wore soon put in re<iuL>ilion, 
and I well remember having my nmnoth face fibaved nil over, 
merely hecnuso of the novelty of being scraped liy n native artist; 
my hair cci'ta inly required a tittle arrangement, for the lust person who 
cut it was the xhip's cooper, wlio did nut trim it e;[ai-tly in the newest 
London fashion. Hut the most welcome of our visitors was old 
Ahraham, the bum-I«atman, who, with his son Isaac, were engaged 
to attend the ship, as they had done for many voyages past, wliils 
she should remain in port. I cannot describe the eogenicss with 
which we pounced upon his soft laei:, (bread,) milk, butUir, eggs, 
and fruit, or with what delight wo quaffed bis foaming tothly. A 
fbuT months' passage really makes one truly appreciate the gootl things' 
of this earth : we hud hail little el^i but maggoty biscuit, rancid 
■alt meat, musty suet, and putrid water, since we lefl Oravesond ; 
and now we saw spread before ns a profusion of white bread, eggi, 
and milk, besides bananas, mangoes, water-melons, and other la» 
luoas products of the glowing Elast. 

tn consequence of having sailed in the same ship with Lascars, I 
was not so much struck with the dress and language of the native! 
aa I should otherwise have been ; and yet there was much that 
was novel and interesting for my senses to dwell upon. The gro- 
tesque build of the native craft, the numbers of turkey buzzards 
which bgvered among the shipping, the voices of the fishermen in 
their frail canoes, clustering nndor the bows, crying mulekte (fish) 
in a prolonged and plaintive tone, the tall cocoa-nnt trees among 
tHe nouses on shore, the very odor of the smoke produced by 
burning teak or cocoa wood, — nil were different fi'om anything I 
had before experienced. We now set to work in good earnest di» 
oharging our cargo, the most disagraeable portion ^ which whs the 
bar-iron. It was the duty of the yonng gentlemen to remain in the 
hold, and keep a correct tally, nr account of each bar aa it wu 
passed up ; and in the same way with the shot and riieU— a moit 
tedious and unintellcctual avocation, daring whioh wa wan expMtd 
to the full annoyance of the dense clouds of nuL OutWoHcalwajf 
oommonced at daylight, and sometimes, hut not inTatiaUj, MtMd^ 
tt lansot. Hut wc were nol now expand to fts lucnn cf h^Mfl 
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kfls thirst : water was plentiful, so that those employed in the hold 
always hud a bucketful mixed with lime-juice and sugar — a mosl 
refreshing beverage, but one which must be used with oautioa in a cU* 
mate where the lightest excess of this nature will induce dysentery. 
The water, which was supplied to us from the shore, was decidedly 
unwholesome when used alone ; and in consequcnoe of this being the 
latter end of the dry monsoon, when the tanks are nearly dried up, 
it was thick and muddy, of a deep yellow color, and had a most un- 
pleasant earthy taste : in short, it was nothing else than puddle 
water. From this cause, and perhaps from too free an indidgenoa 
in fruit, espedally pine-apples, which are always dangerous, two of 
my messmates had very severe attacks of dysentery, while I myself 
did not wholly escape. The life of one of the patients was at one 
time despaired of; and he scarcely recovered from the effect of his 
illness during the whole of the return voyage. 

I will now try and give some idea of the great irksomeness of 
harbor work, which was so disagreeable as to cause us to rejoice 
when we saw Blue Peter flying at the fore, and heard the orders 
riven to weigh the anchor, make sail, and stand out for sea. But 
before this consummation we had much to endure. I may as well 
mention here, among other harbor nuisances, the swarms of mosqui- 
toes which buzz around one's hammock, almost preventing sleep, and 
nearly blinding him with their venomous bites ; they used to punish 
me most cruelly. They are formed like an English enat, but are 
only half the size ; the body is variegated, blacuL and white ; the 
sting produces violent itching and inflammation ; if the wound is 
rubbed, and the skin broken, it immediately festers, and spreads 
rapidly, as I found from sad experience, in a subsequent vojrage. 

23i. — Busily employed in discharging cargo. Received the 
first boat-load of cotton, and commenced stowing. As, with the 
exception of Sunday, I was in the hold every day from this time to 
the day when the ship leh Bombay — namely, June 5 (about six 
weeks) — I will at once give a sketch of a midshipman's life in bar* 
bor: — 

At five o'clock in the morning the hands were tamed oat, and 
each person had a quart of rioe gruel, flavored with sugar, and a 
gUl of rum or arrack, which is recommended by the doctors as a 
yery excellent mixture to prevent dysentery in a hot dinmte ; it is 
yery palatable ; and from what I have myself experienced, and what 
I have* observed in others, I should certainly pronounce it to be 
highly beneficial. At six o'clock lanterns are brought forward, 
caudles lighted, and stowing cotton begins. The sole duty of the 
midsh'v^tmaa is to look afler the lights, to keep them trimmed, and 
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to fee that they are not put in dangerous situations. There are 
three gangs of stowers, under the superintendence of the second, 
third, and fourth officers — these are the European ship's company ; 
the chief mate overlooks and directs the whole. Besides the Euro- 
peans, there are several gangs of hired Seedys — tk very powerful 
race of men, I believe from Madagascar or the adjoining mainland,' 
who are under the guidance of a superintendent of their own nation. 
These men work well ; and it is astonishing to see with what case 
they throw about the closely-compressed and heavy bales of cotton, 
and work the massive screws which are made use of in stowing. 
Every bale is driven so close to its neighbor that sixpence could not 
be insinuated between them. The Seedys never work without a 
creat deal of noise, which, having some resemblance to a tunc, and 
being furnished with a chorus, must, I suppose, be dignified with the 
name of singing. When well treated — that is to say, treated like 
men — they will work cheerfully; but if an attempt is made to 
impose extra hours upon them without equivalent pay, they manifest 
a great deal of independence. The heat down in the hold while 
cotton-stowing is intense ; but apparently not injurious to health, if 
a person upon ooming up does aot expose himself suddenly to the 
cooler air, while the perspiration is upon him. Flannels are univer- 
sally worn, and prove a great safegjjuird against too rapid evaporation. 
We only came up to our meals, and then down we plunged into the 
hold again ; and oilen did not cease stowing until eight or nine at 
ni^t ; but six was the proper hour for ** knocking off." 

The reader will, no doubt, agree with me, that this was but a poor 
rix weeks*, amusement for a youngster. One day the men on the 
upper deck commenced hurling the bales down into the hold without 
giving any previous notice to stand from under, and I, happening 
to be just then passing under the hatch-way, escaped by a miracle : 
the rope with which the bale was secured had grazed my shoulders 
slightly, but no other injury was done save my being stunned for a 
few moments by the suddenness of the concussion. The Seedys 
raised a yell, to warn those on deck to aTBSt heaving, and removed 
me from the place of danger, evincing the greatest solicitude for my 
safety ; nor would they believe that I was unhurt until they saw 
me walking about again as usual. Poor fellows ! they, too, had kind 
and feeling hearts, uncouth, uncivilised niggers as they were termed. 

Mw 2lst still found us fully employed in stowing cotton ; but 
we had by this time brought our cargo within a short space of the 
hatchways, which was very fortunate, as the weather now became 
oppressively hot, as is always the case at this time of the year. 
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Heavy Btormy oppcaranccs were observed daily, with light, vambla 
winds, and sometimes rain, thunder, and lightning. 

June bth. — Left Bombay for England, with light westerly 
brceics, and fine weather, but a heavy swell from the south-west, 
which proved that it had been blowing hard from that quarter, and 
showed us but too plainly what we might reasonably expect when 
we got outside. It is perhaps needless to remark here, that June is 
the month in which the change of the monsoons, or periodical winds, 
takes place from north-east to south-west upon this coast, and that 
they invariably blow with terrific violence at their first setting-in, aa 
well as at their termination. 

6M. — Motlcrate breezes at Doon, with heavy masses of black 
clouds, and constant thunder. Towards evening, variable winds, 
with strong puffs, and much rain. I noticed on this day that, 
although we were several miles from the land, the ship was swarm- 
ing with butterflies and sphinges, which seemed to have taken shelter 
from the hurricane which their instinct taught them was brewing. 

1th. — Forenoon, light breeze and rain. Afternoon, breeze in- 
creAsins; rapidly, with very severe squalls, until it blew a heavy 
gale, with still stronger squalls, and a tremendously high sea Fan- 
ning. 

%th, — The sea had now risen to a fearful height ; the squalli 
were so heavy, as to threaten us not only with the loss of our sails, 
but of our spars also. We were, in fisict, in a very awkward predica- 
ment, being on a lee-shore, and unable to show any canvas to the 
gale, on account of the crankness of onr vessel. At three a. m., the 
horizon to windward looked blacker than ever, and I, being on watdi 
at the time with the third mate, ignorant as I was of tropical phe- 
nomena, thought that there was mischief combe ; and scarcely had 
this thought passed through my mind, when a blast of wind struck 
the ship, so as to lay her very nearly on her beam-ends, and she 
was yet heeling over still more, insomuch that she would inevitably 
have ** turned turtle," as sailors say, had not the mainsail fbrtonatdy 
split, with a roar like thunder. You can form no idea of the up- 
roar which was caused by the huge fragm^ts of heavy canvas flap- 
ping in the sale : it was harsh, strange, and deafening. The faltfi 
paMod over, but the gale itself freshened. The hands were timed 
out, the remaining shreds of the mainsail aeoared, the topauls treble 
reefed, and the foresail hauled dose up. At ibor a. m., finding the 
squalls increase in severity, and that the ship was drifting braily, 
at a rap^d latC) towards the land, moreover lying nearly on her 
beam-cuds \xw\eT stvw^ c5iwy8&,n*^ %«i.\\\. \<^^^ri!L ^k<^ to^^lant yards 
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waist on the upper dock ; and at six a. m., finding tbo ship still drif^ 
ing very fa.st towards the shore, the captain held a consultation with 
tho chief and second officer and carpenter, and afler due considers* 
tion of tho danger of the ship^s position, being then within a few 
miles of an iron-bound coast, where, in the event of striking, 
destruction would have been inevitable, and also considering the 
threatening a.si)ect of the weather, it was determined to throw over- 
board part of tlie gun-deck cargo. This was accordingly done with- 
out delay, to the extent of upwards of one hundred Ixiles of cotton 
and wool, in u'ldition to which, one of the quarter-deck carronades 
was launL-he<l out at the gangway. At ten a. m., another inainsul 
was with dithfulty kMit ; the treble-reofed topsails, which had been 
lowered tu the cap, wore hoisted ; and at noon we ventured to set 
the foras:\il and reefed mainsail. At the time of throwing the cot- 
ton overljoard, the He;i was running what the song-books call moun- 
tains high — which, by the by, is not an inappropriate, though hack- 
neyed simile. The cold rain drenched us to the skin, and five 
planks of the upper deck were under water, so much was the vessel 
hoeled over. Solid green seas kept bursting over us, in such pon- 
derous masses*, that the poor half-drowned doctor (the usual name for 
the cook) could not gtyt his fire to burn in the caboose, so that we 
were forced to make a meal off raw pork and biscuit, which, how- 
ever, was not so very unpalatable when washed down with a goodlj 
dram of arrack. 

I will leave the reader to imagine how glad we were to see the 
black rocky coast gradually growing more and more indistinct-. If 
the gale had not slightly moderated towards the afternoon, as I hate 
mentioned, I should not now, in all probability, be living to tell the 
tale. Our mess-room needed but this adventure to put the finish- 
ing stroke to its wretchedness and disoomfort The plato-raoks had 
oome down, nearly all the crockery and glass were demolished, our 
chests were adrifl (mine, especially, in which a bottle of mango 
chutnee was smashed, and the contents soaked into my stock of 
dean white shirts), the legs of the table broken, our oil-can had 
sprung a leak, and the lamp-oil was dripping into oar mr of mmat 
sugar; and for the renudnobr of the voyage we were ^^ to drink 
our tea out of tin pots called pannikins, and eat our dinners off 
pewter — no great hardship oertainlj, bat a much humbler way 
of dining than we were aooostomed to at the oommeDoemant of tiie 
▼oyage, 

9th. — Although, fortonately, the sale moderated safficieotly to 
allow of our gaining a secure offing, it sooa xeoewed its faittensl 
fary ; but ull apprehenuons for our sa&tj were now Ofsr ; we hid 
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a fine ship, as tight as ever floated, a good crew, and smart dfioers, 
io that with good sea-room we knew we could weather many a hard 
g«le yet. 

The gale had been increasing towards midnight of the 8th, and 
on the morning of the 9th we were forced to heave-to under small 
canvas. At half-past ten it blew with tenfold furj, or, as Jack 
says, *' there was a fresh hand at the bellows." The sqimlls were 
even more violent than on that fearful night when we lost our new 
mainsail ; we therefore shortened sail yet more. 

13/A. — Frequent light squalls, accompanied with raia. At 
night, two whirlwinds were seen, which, from their phosphoresoeooe, 
appeared like immense revolving globes of fire. 

14/A. — While washing decks in the morning watch, I saw a 
tremendous fish under the quarter, with two heads on its shoulders ; 
it was broad and flat, like a skate, and might have been tea feet 
long and eight feet broad. It was a hideous-looking creature; I 
was told that the common name for it was the Devil-Fish. 

We now learned that we were bound to the Isle of France (ths 
Mauritius) for water ; for, as I have before had occasion to state, 
we were obliged to Seattle all the water-bulks which were stowed on 
the upper deck, in order to ease the ship of her top weight. 

ISth, — Crossed the line during the night. From this daj untQ 
the 30th, not a day or night passed without squalls and heavy chilly 
ram, so that dry clothes were absolutely at a premium. 

July 1st — A pleasant day. The trade, and fine, dear weather. 

2d, — The island of Roderigo was seen from the mast-head ; but 
from the prevalence of light winds and calms, we did not get to the 
Isle of France before Tuesday, July 6. At eleven a. m. on thai 
day wo anchored a cable's length outside of the Bell Buoy. I had 
no opportunity of goin^ on shore here, but I was very much strode 
with the beauty of the island as seen firom the roads ; it appeared to 
be a succession of mountains and ravines, interspersed .with fine 
patches of table-land, which were highly cultivated, the light-greoi 
yellow of the sugar pieces and the dark hue of the cofl^ ndges 
presenting to the eye a pleasing diversity of odor. 

7th. — Crew employed hoisting in water. 

Sth, — Blowing fr^ ; anchor dragged ; veered oat chain to one 
hondred and ten mthoms. Yery serere gusts off the land. A lady 
and gentleman left the vessel, to renudn in the island ; and tlia 
feminds mo that I have entirely forgotten to take notice of oar 
homeward-bound paasensers. These, with the exception of the pair 
now mentioned, consisted of a veteran sun-browned major, his yoang 
wife, and two lovely flaxen-haired boys ; the widow of a captiiDi 
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with her little girl ; and several natives in the service of these par- 
ties. There was thus in our case, as in all others, comparativclj 
few returning from a laud which, while the field of easy fortune to 
some, Ixiconies the grave to thousands of the brave and beautiful of 
our countrymen and countrywomen. 

At nine a. 3f., weighed and loosed Kiils. The anchorage at the 
Isle of France is one of the worst known ; as a proof of which, I 
may mention that when we got our anchor to the bows, we found 
that both flukes were gone. These latitudes are all liable to terrifio 
hurricanes in the months of March, April, and May. 

From the Mauritius to the Cape of Goo<l IToi>e we had a strange 
medley of fine and bad weather, light winds and fair, ibilowed bj 
squalls, thunder, lightning, and niin. The young gentlemen were 
constantly exercised in sending up and down yards and masts. 

2Sth and 20th, — We experienced an entire calm. We were 
then off Cape Francois, on the Aiguilhas or L*Agulhas bank. A 
scene now commenced which, I fear, will prove too much for mj 
powers of description. Fish of all sizes were caught with hooks bj 
hundreds ; anybody who could procure a few fathoms of twine and 
a rusty old fish-hook, baited with the smallest possible morsel of 
pork, was certain of a bite. I caught twenty or thirty with very 
inferior tackle, whilst those who were better provided pulled them 
in as fiist as they could drop their baits into the water. It was the 
most amusing sight I ever witnessed, and seemed to partake of the 
character of a fantastic dream. Every soul in the ship was a fisher- 
man that day, from the captain seated on the taffrail, with his beau- 
tiful line and polished hooks, to the little apprentice at the jib-boom 
end, with his tangled twine (stolen from the sailmaker) and crooked 
pin. I did not know the names of any of the fish, but the sailors, 
as usual, found names for them all. There were some which, from 
their scaliness and peculiarity of form, were called Cape salmon, but 
in flavor they differed entirely from our fish of that name ; others, 
with enormous heads and wide mouths, were called Cape cod ; these 
were obtained of great size ; one of the largest weighed sixty-four 
pounds. There were many other smaller species; all, without 
exception, proved to be excellent eating. Havbg now a great deal 
more fish than we could cat whilst frosh, we cut them open, and, 
sprinkling them with pepper and salt, hung them up in tiie air to 
dry. Our mess-boy had his hands full cnoii^ of won. 

A breeze springing up, we saw Table Mountun on Fxidaj, Jnly 
80th ; and after much baflling with light breeaes, about the 7th of 
August we fell in with a tolerably stoad^flouth-easterlj wiiid,.wliiflh 
18 in those j^virts called the trade-wind. The soutli-eaBt tiade ia aaid 
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nj the old nilon never to have been so steady since the East India 
(Company resigned their charter as a commercial body. We found 
it blew true enough to the point ; the sea was smooth, the sky cloud: 
less, and the moonlight nights were absolutely enchanting; the stars 
were numerous and brilliant, and the air bewitchingly sof^ and 
balmy. The Sfuls being once set, and the yards laid square, wc had 
nothing to do but make all the ropes fast, and go to sleep in the 
night, whilst during the day we painted and beautified the ship both 
internally and externally ; indeed, wc required a little rest, after 
the months of rude buffeting among gales and squalls which we 
bad lately experienced. 

Sleeping upon deck is called, I know not why, " calking ;" and 
there is no doubt that the midshipmen are more practised *' calk- 
ers " than any others on board. During the trades, the youngest 
midshipman regularly came on deck to keep his night-watch, stag- 
gering under the weight of his " calking-irons " — by which the 
reader ia to understand that he brought up five greatcoats, whether 
his own or his messmates he was not very particular about. I never 
knew such a boy for sleep, nor one who did it so systematically ; he 
had one coat on his back, another for a pillow, one to lay under 
him, and two to lay over him ; and, thus furnished, he slept for two 
hours as comfortably as if swinging in his hammock. When there 
were two midshipmen in a watch, they agreed to divide the four 
hours between them, each taking two hours' sleep, and two hours to 
keep awake and strike the bdls. The officers of the respective 
watches, knowing that young people require rest, good-naturedly 
acquiesced in or rather winked at this pleasant arrangement, which, 
if it had been fistithfuUy carried out, would have suo^eded admira- 
bly, and given satbfaction to all parties ; but, unfortunately, nine 
times out of ten, the lazy young vagabond, who ouffht to have been 
tm the alert, was found in a deep slumber by the side of his watch- 
mate whose turn it was to sleep. The call for ** young gentlemen ** 
was unanswered, and then the incensed officers insisted apon both 
walking the deck for the whole of the four hours — the most dread- 
Ibl punishment that oould weU be invented for these aleepj-headed 
Youngsters. I have myself fidlen fiust asleep whilst sitting on a 
Duoketful of water before commenoinff to wash dedo, aoa been 
rudely aroused by the oapsising of Uie booket, cau»d by the ship'ii 
fliotion, and fouxKl myself sprawling in a pool of water ; and yei I 
was always oonadered to be the most wakeful in the mess. 

We passed several ships whilst running up the tradesi and ex- 
cihanged numVet^ 0Q(sa».Q\Ally. 
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iiland of St. Helena rising like a huge precipitous rock from tho 
ocean. The duty of the ship — that is, projiaring to come to an 
anchor — prevented the performance of divine service. At 11.30 
anchored in James Town Koads in nineteen fatlioms with sheet- 
anchor. We found lying here the most l^eautiful model of a vessel 
that can be imagined ; she was a long, low, clipper-built cra(\, one 
of the slavers captured by our indcfutigublc though useless cruisers. 
Captain Courtly and others went on board, and they said she was 
quite a picture — all her belaying-pius of highly-polished bniss, 
ring-bolts grafted over with the grciitest neatness, mahogany fifo- 
rails, &c. ; and the chief cabin was furnislied in a style of positive 
luxury. The slaves, with which the vessel was found to be crammed 
when taken, were still detained on board, on account of their having 
some contagious disease, of which they were daily perishing by 
scores, and which rendered it imprudent to land them. During our 
short stay we procured several sacks of water-cresses, which, afler 
our long-continued salt fare, were an inestimable luxury ; knowing 
how wholesome they wore under our peculiar circumstances, we 
devoured them in enormous quantities medicinally. 

^ames Town has a pretty appearance from the anchorage, lying 
as it does embowered in trees in a sort of valley or large ravine, with 
the high and barren rocks rising around it, the summits of which 
are strongly fortified and bristling with cannon, some of which are 
placed in such positions as to make the gazer wonder how they could 
have been got there. Wo could see a clump of dark trees on an 
eminence behind the town, rather to the left, which wo were told 
was the estate of Longwood, of Napoleon celebrity. The island to 
seaward generally presents to the view a perpendicular wall of 
gloomy rock of immense height. 

August IQth. — At four, p. m., wo lefl St Helena, and made all 
sail with a good trade-wind for England. 

October bth. — At 11.30, p. m., saw the Start Light, and on 
Wednesday, the 6th, passed the Isle of Wight. 

7M. — Took a pilot on board. Passed Dover. 

^th, — In the river. It being a drizzly, disagreeable morning, Mr, 
Smart determioed upon giving the young gentlemen a final benefit 
He ordered them all to come on dock and wash the poop ; but some 
of us having only oome off watch at four o'clock, others having no 
inclination to get a wet jacket, and all feeling a spirit of indepen- 
dence now they were in England, we flatly refused to obe^ his sum- 
mons ; long did he bellow down the main Jiatchway in fiBioas toneSp 
and long did we sit and mock at his fruitless ra^ But fev of tlui 
oonsoqaences at length made ua CEcee]^ u^ qga ^"j ^sof^vs^ ^" 
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were called up for punishnlBDt Every one of the mutiDeers was 
niast-headed. I was sent to the mizzen-topmast-head, and ordered 
to scrape sundry spots of grease and tar from off the paintwork of 
the cap and masthead. I remained there four hours ; and as the 
job which I had to do was merely nominal, I passed that time most 
delightfully, in watching the manoDUTres of the hundreds of ycssels 
which constantly crossed the river. It was amusing, from my 
elevated position, to watch the swifl little steamboats dexterously 
threading thdr way amongst the groups of dingy-looking coal brigs, 
and to see our men at work washing the decks, looking like so many 
pigmy automata. This was the first mast-h^ing 1 ever had for 
punishment, and the last also ; as it was not for a very heinous 
ciflence, I am not ashamed of giving it a place in this faithful narra- 
tive. At eight o'clock we were all ordered to come down. We ate 
our breakfast with a keen appetite, as was proved by the rapid dis- 
appearance of several quatem loaves, with butter to match, which 
we had purchased aloflgside. 

lOth, — Passed Gravesend during the night, in tow of two steam- 
tugs, and brought up off Purfleet. 

12th. — Arrived in Black wall import-docks — was dismissed <a- 
took a long, last, lingering look, with a somewhat moistened eye, at 
the gallant old craft wtilch so well had done her part, and went «p 
by md Bhickwall railway to London. 
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When you place yourself under the hands of a barber, he usuaUy 
chatters politics : in the East, he tells you a story. While I was 
baying my head shaved in Cairo, the operator told mo the following 
tale: 

In the city of Cairo, near the Bab el Fontonah, once dwelt a 
man, a saddle-maker, named Radawan, who had a young wife and 
one son. He was of a timid disposition, and was much respected by 
his neighbors. The great delight of his heart was, on rctumiiig 
finom his shop precisely at sunset, to find his house set in order, — a 
deek black servant lad ready to open the door; a fat black oook 
giving the last turn, with a wooden spoon, to the stew ; his plunqp 
fittle wife half-way down the staircase to meet him ; and his chubbj 
little biby gnawing his fists in an old carved cradle in one comer of 
the leewan. Then did Radawan feel that he was a little prinoe; 
that he had his dominions and his subjects more obedient than thoss 
of many a mighty monarch ; and that he was looked up to with 
love, not unmixed with a spice of awe ; ibr, like many timid meoi 
Badawan liked sometimes to fimcy himself fierce and tyrannical. 

We are going to introduce him in one of his meet overbearing 
moods. He entered, one evening, the little courtyard of hh hoaae, 
imitating, as far as his placid countenance would allow, tae awftil 
glance which he had observed on the visage of the head of the poHoe^ 
as he rode through the bazaars, that day, preceded by criers, offering 
mighty rewards ror the discovery of certain robbers and murderani 
wl^ had lately been exercising their dreadful trade with impunity. 
The sleek boy, being no physiognomist, received him with familiar 
welcome ; the fat cook bawled out from the kitchen door that the 
kababs were done to a nicety. But his assumed Iftemness did not 
relax, and he ascended the stairs with a slow and stately step.. At 
usual, he met his plump little wife in the dark, and his dignity inUt 
half disturbed by a girlish embrace^ Yet he only slightly swept tiia 
oitttd oheek with his oomprsntd lipSy and^ «Mitiniung to ^ 
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entered the saloon, pretending not to glance at the cradle, sittiiig 
down, in a rigid attitude, in his accustomed corner of the divan. 

Ayesha did not care a fig for these grand airs ; and busied her' 
0elf in preparing the supper, without so much as asking her lord 
what ailed him. Badawan began to feel uneasy ; he perpetually 
dufled his position, called for a pipe in a tone intended to be author- 
itative, and looked very hard at the little clenched hands which he 
saw fitting with the air close by. Still, he had determined to plaj 
the tjNmt that evening ; and, in trying to look awful, twisted his 
meek &ce into so many grimaces, Uiat Ayesha, as she tripped by, 
ooold not forbear laughing. 

'* Why laughest thou, woman ? " ssdd Eadawan, Buccceding, at 
length, in curving his brows into a real frown. '* Where is the 
respect due to my beard ? '* 

" Thy beard, master ! *' cried the impudent little woman, twist- 
IDg one of her hands in that sacred appendage, and putting the other 
round his neck. "When have I ever wanted in respect to it? 
especially since, by the advice of thy neighbor Saiid, thou hast let it 
grow until it is as long as little Ali there." 

'* woman ! " replied Radawan, trying to repulse her. " Scoff not 
at the advice of neighbor Saad ; but listen to what he has told me 
to-day. He says it is absurd for a man of my standing to be con- 
tent with one wife, and has offered me his daughter — a sweet virgin, 
straight as a wand, with eyes like gazelles, a nose like a pillar of 
iDver, a mouth like a rosebud but, what ailoth thee, woman ? " 

Ayesha started back, and remained standing before her husband 
with a countenance so charged with anger, a form so trembling with 
emotion, that, had he observed it, he would certainly have been 
frightened out of his wits. It was some time before Ayesha could 
speak ; but at length she said : 

"And did he tell thee all this of his daughter? Why, I have 
eeen her at the bath — she is pale, one-eyed, flat-nosed, big-mouthed, 
erooked, and tliin (here she glanced at her own somewhat fnUj 
developed form). Never mind, however, Radawan. Marry u 
many wives as you please ; only remember, if you bring them home 
here, I will kill them all, then kill you, then kill m^-self, and then 
— ves, then — I will kill baby ! " 

At this terrific threat Radawan became very white, murmured 
that he was only joking, as, indeed, he was, in a way ; and soon 
afterwards found his b^ird in the hands of that identical little 
offipring whose life one must suppose to have been saved by a prom- 
iied abstinenoe from polygamy. Unfortunately for him, his akia 
remarkaUj tender; and the a&etionate tugs to whish he was 
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fulneoted, but of which, under the circumstauces, he dared not com* 
plain, brought the tears into his eyes, and produced a varietj of 
noial contortions, which the baby — innocent thing ! — believed to 
be made wholly and solely for its especial amusement. Ayesha, who 
imderstood the case better, and had not quite suppressed her indig* 
nation, smiled maliciously at the punishment her lord was under* 
going ; and fairly danced with delight when, unable any longer to 
endure the pain, Radawan roared to be released. 

After this they supped comfortably : Ayesha pretending, afVrsty 
humbly to serve the great-souled Kadawan ; but at length, with an 
audacity not common among Muslim women, she sat down by his 
Bide. They had become quite merry, when, suddenly, a loud shriek 
disturbed them, and the fki cook rushed in. ** master! 
mistress ! " she cried ; ** there is a dead man — a murdered man — 
in the court" For some time the husband and wife could neither 
fpeak nor move. At length, however, each taking a light, they went 
forth into the gallery ; and, looking down, beheld, sure enough, the 
corpse of a man, with a large wound in the forehead, lying in the 
Tery centre of the court. At the same moment loud knocks were 
heajrd without, lights flashed in through the windows, and numerous 
item voices called aloud to open. 

Radawan lost all presence of mind, and thought of nothing but 
flight ; by no means an absurd expedient ; for in the East, the fact 
of a dead body being found in the house would infallibly condemn 
him, especially as so many criminals had lately escaped with impu- 
nity. Hurriedly embracing his wife, Radawan rushed up to the 
roof of his house, expecting to be able to pass along to that of a 
neighbor, and through that to make his wav to the street. In hie 
hurry, he had forgotten that he had himaeu Oinsed a lofly strong 
paling to be erected, in order to prevent people from stealing his 
fowls. After vainly endeavoring to break through this, he returned, 
scarcely knowing what he did : and, happening to glance over the 
parapet, saw that the street was filled with soldiers, and that the 
Head of the Police himself was there. This sight gave him the 
courage of despair. A narrow street septrated him from a house 
somewhat less lof^y than his own. He cleared it at a bound ; and, 
as he alighted in safety, heard the crash of his own door ; it was at 
length burst in. Fear winged him. He ran along the roofs like a 
cat, reached a ruin through which ho scrambled down into the 
street ; and, hastening through several narrow dark lanes, reached 
the city wall. With wondeiful energy for him, he untwbted the 
linen of his turban, tied it fiist to a projecting stone, let himaelf bslfc 
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way down, then dropped ; Mi a little stunned ; but, recovering, took 
to his heels, and found himself in the city of tombs. 

The Arab story-tollers say, perhaps in their love of the marvd- 
loos and the supernatural, that Radawan fell asleep in one of the 
rained tombs, and was found by the genius of the place, an ugly 
whimsical monster, by whom he was transported in a second to tfa^ 
gates of Damascus. PerhapB it was so ; perhaps Kadawan joined a 
oaraTan he ubscrved next morning starting for Syria ; any how, ai 
the chief city of Syria ho arrived, without encountering any pa^o 
nlar adventures. 

It happened tliat the saddler's entire stock of cash consisted of 
the proceeds of his day s sales. When this was exhausted, he took, 
with the resignation peculiar to the East, to begging, and might have 
remained a begi^ar all his life, had he not one day entered a spacious 
mansion situated in the suburbs of the city. He cried out as hs 
advanced, ** I am hungry, Lord ! " but seeing no living soul to 
interrupt him, continued to penetrate into the house. At length he 
oame to a retired apartment, where he saw an old man abeorbod in 
meditation, surrounded with ancient books and strange instruments. 
Two or three times Kadawan repeated his cry, each time in a louder 
key, before his presence was noticed. The old man at last looked 
up and said : — 

" My son, who art thou ? " 

Badawan explained that he was a beggar, and had found the 
house deserted. 

" Thus it is," said the old man. " Whilst I meditate, my ser- 
Tants, knowing that I shall not watch their movements, either go 
forth to amuse themselves or sleep.*' 

** mi\ster ! " quoth Badawan, boldly, '* may I suggest to thee 
a remedy ? " 

" You may." 

" Appoint, then, a wise, pmdent, honest, stem roan to be the 
supervisor of thy servants — one who unitoth benevolence with fierce- 
ness of disposition; one who will be generous to reward, but swift 
to punish ; and by the terror of whoso looks alone obedienoe may be 
enforced." 

" Where, stranger, may I find such a treasure? " asked the 
sage. 

" Lo ! " cried the saddler with astonishing courage, " suoh a man 
•tandeth before thee ! " 

The old man laughed mnch at those words; for Radawan .had 
grown BO humblo-looking and meek in adversity, that a tort le j bf 
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ircmld scarcely have been alarmed at his aspect. The old 
replied : — 

" Thou art a strange fellow. Sit down, and tell me thy story." 

Badawan did as he was desired ; and the host, having listened 
attentively, said, ** It is well. I will appoint thee supervisor of my 
servants; but I pray thee," he continued, smiling, ** endeavor to 
moderate the ferocity of thy appcamnco ; for my servants have been 
accustomed to gentle treatment, and the severity, pride, and majesty 
of thy looks might too much apjHil them." 

Badawan was delighted at the success of this interview, and 
promised to manifest his native fierceness as little as possible. Ho 
gucceedod so well, that the servantj*, who had first been disgusted 
with the ap(X)iutment, soon found that they led an easier life than 
ever ; for the venerable Abou Kasim, relying, or pretending to rely, 
on the vigilance of tlie supervisor, shut himself up for whole weeks 
in his room to meditate alone. 

A year passed. What with presents and salary, and some little 
speculations he had made, Radawan found himself master of six 
thousand pieces of gold. He now began to think of hLs plump little 
wife, and his chubby little baby, and longed to return, even at the 
risk of his life. One day, therefore, he broke the subject to his 
master, who replied : — 

" My son, I have conceived a great affection for thee, although I 
do not find thy ferocity of the avail that I anticipated. I would 
willingly keep thee with me ; but thy reasons ibc returning are 
strong, and I do not think thou hast now much to fear." 

So lladawan determined to return to Cairo ; but before he went, 
ho desired to satisfy his curiosity about his master ; fur he hud nevet 
been able to learn who ho was, or whence he derived his wealth. 
With an assurance, therefore, derived from his mmplicity, he stated 
what he desired to know. Abou Kasun was not offended, bat 
replied : — 

" I cannot relate to thee my story. It wonld be too Ions. I 
will tell thee, however, my occupation ; — I am a Dealer in Wis- 
dom." 

'* Is wisdom of ready sale ? " inquired Badawan, a little pnskled. 

" Not very ; and thercfbro I am obliged to sell it at a hi^ pirioe. 
I charge a thousand pieces of gold for every nuudm." 

" Master," replied Radawan, '* I have six thousand peoes of gold. 
Tdke one thousand and sell me a maxim." 

Abou Kasim took the money, and answered -~- 

^ Avoid lye-roads,'* 
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the giupl, wtiuii loi aii'l cluLScd. I'iinliii^ that he <y>u1<1 not out- 
Etrip liLs pursuuri^, he had beeu seen to turn into the first open door 
that appeared ; and was supposed to have drawn tho bolts, aud then 
gone to lie down and die in the court. 

" llowevcr," added the barber, nialitnoa«ly, " the young wife of 
the runaway was probably delighted with the accident. Ilndawan 
was a pomiioas little fool, and must have teased her prodigiously. 
I am told »hc has several admircm." 

The barber would no doubt have said a great deal more ; but 
Badawan, keeping his lips very close together, got up and walked 
away, lie next went into a coffee-house, where the master told 
him that Ayesha was regularly visited by a lover ; that the death 
of lladawan h:id Ixxin reported, and that a marriage would shortly 
take place. Tho poor husband, all the while burning with love for 
his plump little wife, was sorely jwrplexcd by the idle stories, and 
many others much worse; and seriously reflected whether it was 
just ill him to come to life again in that sudden manner. Having 
meditated alone for an hour or so, he resolved to discruise hims^ilf as 
a begg:ir, and thus. ])enctrate into his own house. It wsis, perhaps, 
inconsistent with liis milder reflec^tion, that ho concealed a sword 
under his rags ; but he determined not to use it, unless something 
very abominable met his eye. In dilapidated garments he reached 
the house, and managed to slip into the court, and up stairs into the 
callery, without being observed. Suddenly lie heard a voice from a 
dark room, saying, in a tender tone, ** AVilt thou come back soon ? " 
Tho only answer seemed to be a shower of kisses. Tho world became 
black before Il;idawan's face. He laid his hand on the hilt of his 
Bword, and, really ferocious for the first time in his life, prepared 
to rush in, and inflict summary vengeance, lie had taken the 
first step, when the third maxim came to his aid, " Think, before 
acting ! " and he restrained himself. Ad^-ancing cautiously, he 
raised the corner of a curtain that covered the entrance of the room, 
and looked in. At first he could see nothing ; but his eyes booom- 
ing accustomed to the obscurity, he soon distinguished his wife, a 
little less plump and a little paler than of old, sitting with her baby, 
now a stout, sturdy fellow, on her lap, by the side of a black bcu- 
iblding which he knew represented his tomb. He roahed in, revealed 
himself to his plump little Ayesha, and a medley of embradog, 
dancing, laughinc, crying, cnsu^, which it would be ridicoloiui to 
attempt to describe. Ayesha held on by his shawl, that he might 
kiss the chu:kling boy for the fiftieth time. It was a soene of 
iikteu^ py. After the perpetration of a thousand absnrditieB, thej 
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were about to sit down to sap together, when Radawan torned Us 
&ce to the East, and said, 

" I thank thee, prophet, (whose name bo exalted) for the wil^ 
dom thou hast sent me by thy servant, Abou Kasim." 

More kisses, more hugging of the boy ; and they sat down to sup. 
Badawan broke the loaf given by Abou Kasim, and, lo ! preoious 
stones of immense value fell from it. 



THS KIT OF THI STREET. 

It is commonly asserted, and as oommonly believed, that there 
are seventy thousand persons in London who get up every morning 
without the slightest knowledge as to where they shall lay their 
heads at night. However the number may bo over or under-stated, 
it is very certain that a vast quantity of people are daily in the 
above-mentioned uncertainty regarding sleeping accommodation, and 
that when fight approaches, a great majority solve the problem in 
a somewhat (to themselves) disagreeable manner, by not going to 
bed at all. 

People who stop up, or out all night, may be divided into three 
olasses: — First, editors, bakers, market-gardeners, and all those 
who are kept out of their beds by business. Secondly, gentlemen and 
'< gents," anxious to cultivate a knowledge of the " lark " species, or 
intent on the navigation of the ** spree." Thirdly, and lastly, those 
ladies and gentlemen who do not go to bed, ibr the very simple 
reason that they have no beds to go to. 

The members of this last class — a vorj numerous ene — are 
■dd, facetiously, to possess " the key of the street" And a remark- 
aUv disagreeable key it is. It will unlock for yon all manner of 
oadcets you would fain know nothing about. It is the "open 
sesame " to dens yon never saw before, and woold nraoh rauer 
never see again, — a key to knowledge wluch would sorely make 
the learner a sadder man, if it make him not a wiser one. 

Gome with me, luxuriant tenant of heavy-draped fbnrfOitar^ 
hasker on feather bed, and ncstler m lawn siieets. Come wHh ma^ 
oomfortablo civic bolster-prcsser, snug woollen nightci _ 
with me, even workman, laborer, peasant — dee^OQi 
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though your mattress be hard, and yoor rug coarse. Leaye jour 
bed — bad as it may be — and gaze on those who have no beds at 
all. Follow with me the veins and arteries of this huge giant 
that lies a-sleeping. Lbten while with " the key of the street " I 
unlock the stony coffer, and bring forth the book, and from the 
macadamized page read forth the lore of midnight London life. 

I have no bed to-night. Why, it matters not. Perhaps I haye 
lost my latch-key, — perhaps I never had one ; yet am fearful of 
knocking up my landkdy a^er midnight. Perhaps I have a caprice 

— a fancy — for stopping up all night. At all events, I have no 
^ bed ; and, saving ninepcnce, (sixpence in silver and threepence in 
^ coppers,) no money. I must walk the streets all night ; for I can- 
not, look you, get anything in the shape of a bed for less than a 
shilling. Coffee-houses, into which — seduced by their cheap ap- 
pearance — I have entered, and where I have humbly sought a 
lodging, laugh my ninepcnce to scorn. They demand impossible 
eightcen-pences — unattainable shillings. There is clearly do bed 
for me. 

It is midnight — so the clanging tongue of St. Dunstan tells me 

— as I stand thus^bedlcss, at Temple Bar. I have walked a good 
deal during the day, and have an uncomfortable sensation in my 
feet, suggesting the idea that the soles of mv boots are made of 
roasted brick-bats. I am thirsty, too, (it is Joly, and sultry,) and, 
just as the |^ chime of St. Dunstan's is heard, I have half-A-pinft 
of porter — iiid a ninth part of my ninepence is gone from me fo^ 
ever. The public house where I have it (or rather the beer-shop, 
for it is an establishment of the "glass of ale and sandwich" 
description) is an early-dosing one ; and the proprietor, as he serm 
me, yawningly orders the pot-boy to pat up the shutters, fw he is 
" off to bed." Happy proprietor ! There is a bristly-beaided 
tailor, too, very beery, having his last pint, who utters a similar 
somniferous intention. He culs it " Bedfordshire." Thrioe bsppy 
tailor! 

I envy him fiercely as he goes out, though, God wot, lus bed- 
chamber may be but a squalid attic, and his. bed a tattered hop-sMk, 
with a slop ffreat-coat — from the emporium of Messrs. MelchMideok 
and Son, and which he has been working at all day — for a oom^ 
lid. I envy his children, (I am suro he has a frouzy, ragged brood 
of them,) for they have at least somewhere to sleep; I haven't. 

I watch, with a species of lazy curiosity, the whole process of 

' closing the " Original Burton Ale House," from the sudden shootiDg 

up of the shutters, through the area grating, like gigantic Jacks-in- 

%-boz, to the final adjustment of screws and iron nuts. Then I bend 
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mj steps westward, and at the corner of Wellington street stop to 
contemplate a cab-stand. 

Cudgel thyself, wearj brain, — exhaust thyself, invention, — tor- 
tare th^Ticlf, ingenuity, — all, and in vain, for the miserable acqoi- 
Bition of six feet of mattress and a blanket ! 

Had I the delightfiil impudence, now — the calm audacity — of 
my friend. Bolt, I should not be five minutes without a bed. Bolt, 
I verily believe, would not have the slightest hesitation in walking 
into the grandest hotel in Albermarle street or Jermyn street, asking 
fer sapper and a bootjack, having his bed warmed, and would trust to 
Providence and his happy knack of falling, like a cat, on all-fours, 
fer deliverance in the morning. I could as soon imitate Bolt as I 
oould dance on the tight-rope. Spungc, again, that stern Jeremy 
Diddler, who always bullies you when you relieve him, and whose 
request for the loan of half-a-crown is more like a threat than a 
petition — Spungc, I say, would make a violent irruption into a 
mend's room, and, if he did not turn him out of his bed, would at 
least take possession of his sofa and his great-coats for the night, and 
impetuously demand breakfast in the morning. If I were only 
SpunffO, now ! 

What am I to do? It*s just a quarter past twelve ; how am I 
to walk about till noon to-morrow ? Suppose I walk three miles an 
hoar, am I to walk thirty-five miles in these fearful London streets? 
Soppose it rains, can I stand under an archway for iiMlye hours ? 

1 have heard of the dark arches of the Adelphi, an^ of houseleflB 
Ti^rants crouching there by night. But, then, I have read in 
*' Household Words " that police constables are nightly enjoined bj 
their inspectors to rout out these vagrants, and drive them from 
their squalid refuge. Then there are the dry arches of Waterloo 
Bridge, and the railway arches ; bat I abandon the idea of seeking 
refoge there^ for I am naturally timorous, and I can't help thinkine 
of chloroform aud life-preservers in connection with them. Thoa£^ 
I have little to be robbed of, Heaven knows. 

I have heard, too, of tramps' lodging-houses, and of the " two- 
penny rope.'' I am not prepared to state that I would not avail 
myself of that species of accommodation, for I am getting terriUj 
tiired and foot-sore. But I don't know where to seek for it, and I 
am ashamed to ask. 

I would give something to lie down, too. I wonder whether that 
oalnnan would think it beneath his dignity to accept a pot of portei^ 
and allow me to repose in his vehicle till he got a &re ? I know 
some of them never get one during the night, and I could snooze 
comfortably iii hackney-carriage two thousand and twenty-two. But 

20 
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I cannot form a favorable opinion of the driver, who is discussing 
beer and blasphemy villi the waterman ; and neither he nor any of 
his brother Jehos, indeed, seem at all the persons to ask a favor of. 

It is Opera night, as I learn from the accidentally-heard remark 
of a passing policeman. To watch the departing equipages will, 
furely, help to pass the time on bravely, and with something almost 
like hope, I stroll to Covent Garden Theatre. 

I am in the thick of it at once. Such a scrambling, pushing, 
jostling, and shouting ! Such pawing of spirited horses, and objur- 
gations of excited policemen ! Now, Mrs. Fitzsomclxxly's carriage 
itops the way ; and now, Mr. Smith of the Stock Exchange, with 
two ladies on each arm, stands bewildered in a chaos of carriages, 
helplessly ejaculating " cab.'* Now is there a playful episode in the 
shape of a policeman dodging a pickpocket among horses* heads, and 
under wheels ; and now a pitiable one, in the person of an elderly 
maiden lady, who has lost her party in the crush, and her shoe in 
the mud, and is hopping about the piazza like an agonized sparrow. 

It is all over soon, however. The carriages rattle, and the cabs 
lumber away. The great city people, lords of Lombard-street, and 
kaisers of Comhill, depart in gorgeous chariots, emblazoned in front 
and at the back. The dukes and marquises, and people of that sort, 
elide away in Uny broughams, and infinitesimal clarences. The 
highest personage of the land drives off in a plain chariot, with two 
servants in plain black, more like a doctor (as I hear a gentleman 
from the country near me indignantly exclaim) than a Queen. Mr. 
Smith has found his party, and the sparrow-like lady her shoe, by 
this time. Nearly everybody is gone. Stay, the gentleman who 
thinks it a '* genteel " thing to go to the Opera, appears on the thresh- 
old carefully adjusting his white neckcloth with the huge bow, and 
donning a garment something between a smockfrock and a horse- 
doth, which is called, I believe, the ** Opera envelope." He will 
walk home to Camberwell with his lorgnette case in his hand, and 
in white kid gloves, to let everybodv know where he has been. The 
policemen and the prostitutes wiU be edified no doubt. Following 
him comes the hMtui, who is a lover of music, I am sure. He 
pats his gloves, neatly folded, into his breast-pocket, stows away his 
opera-glass, and buttons his coat. Then he goes quietly over to the 
Albion, where I watch him gravely disposing of a pint of porter at 
the bar. He is ten to one a gentleman : and I am sure he is a sen- 
able man. And now all, horse and foot, arc departed ; the heavy 
portals are closed, and the Boyal Italian Opera is left to the fire- 
man, to darkness, and to me. 

Ths bed question has enjoyed a temporary respite while these 
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proceediDgB arc Uking place. Its discusiiioQ In ])ostponed still fur- 
ther by tho aiiiuscniciit and instruction I dcrivo from wutdiing the 
performances in the hum and beef shop at the corner of Bow streeti 
Here are crowds of customers, hot and hungry from the Lyceum or 
Drury Lane, and clamorous for s;indvvic!ies. llam sandwiches, beef 
sandwiches, German saas;ige sandwiches — legions of sandwiches are 
cut -and consume^l. The cry is ** mustard," and anon the coppers 
rattle, and payment is tendered and change given. Then come the 
people who carry home half a pound of " cold round " or three 
pennyworth of " brisket;'* I scrutinized them, their purchases, and 
their money. I watch the scale with rapt attention, and wait with 
trembling eagerness the terrific combat between that last piece of 
fat and the half ounce weight. The half ounce has it ; and the 
beef merchant gives tlie meat a satisfied slap with tho back of his 
knife, and rattles the price triumphantly. I have been so intent 
on all this, that I have taken no heed of time as yet ; so, when cue- 
torn begins to flag, glancing at the dock, I am agreeably surprised 
to find it is ten minutes past one. 

A weary waste of hours yet to traverse — the silence of the night 
season yet to endure. There aro many abroad still ; but the repu- 
table wayfarers drop off gradually, and the disreputable ones increase 
with alarming rapidity. Tho great-coated policeman, the shiverins 
Irish night prowlers, and some fleeting shadows that seem to be of 
womaj^, have taken undisputed possession of Bow street and Long- 
acre ; and but for a sprinkling of young thieves, and a few tipsy 
bricklayers, would have it all their own way in Drury Lane. 

I have wandered into this last-named unsavory thoroughfiire, and 
stand disconsolately surveying its aspect. And it strikes me now, 
that it is eminently distinguished for its street-comers. There is 
scarcely a soul to be seen in the street itself, but all the comen 
have posts, and nearly all the posts are garnished with leaning 
figures — now two stalwart policemen holding municipal converse — 
DOW two women, God help them ! — now a knot of lads with pale 
faces, long greasy hair, and short pipes. Thieves, my friend— 
unmistakable thieves. 

There are no professional beggars about — what on earth is there 
for them to be out for ? The hcggees are gone homo to their sup- 
pers and their IkmIs, and the begg:irs are gone home to their suppers 
and their beds. Tliey have all got beds, bless you ! 

Some of the doorways have heaps of something huddled up wiUun 
them ; and ever and anon a polic^enian will come and stir them im 
with his truncheon, or more probably with his boot Then you will 
see a chaotic movement of logs and arms, aud hear a fretful orooil* 
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ing with an Irish accenir Should tho guardian of the night iuifl 
in the enforcement of ffis *' move on " decree — the legs and arms 
will stagger a few paces onward, and, as soon as the policeman*8 back 
18 tamed, sink into another doorway — to be routed out perchance 
again in another quarter of an hour by another truncheon or another 
boot 

Half-past one by the clock of St. Mary-le-Strand, and I am in 
Charles Street, Drury Lane. It is a very nasty, dirty little street 
this — full worthy, I take it, to challenge competition with Ghorch 
Lane or Buckeridge Street. Something, however, a feeling indefin- 
able, but strong, prompts me to pursue its foul and devious coarse 
fbr some score of yards. Then I stop. 

" Lodgings for single men at fourpence per night." This agree- 
able distich greets me, depictured on the panes of a window, bdiind 
which a light is burning. I step into the road to have a good look 
at the establishment that proffers the invitation. It is a villanons 
ramshackle house — a horrible cut-throat-looking den, to be sore : 
— but then tho fourpence ! Think of that. Master Brooke ! There 
IB a profusion of handbills plastered on the door-jams, which I can 
read by the light of a gas-lamp a few paces off. I decipher a flat- 
tering legend of separate beds, every convenience for cooking, and 
hot-water always ready. I am informed that this is the real model 
lodging-house ; and I read, moreover, some derisive Cbuplets relative 
to Ac Gr(kt Spitalfields Lodging-house, which is styled a " Bastile." 
I begin fingering, involuntarily, the eight-pence in my pocket. 
Heaven knows what horrible company I may fall into ; but then, 
fbarpence ! and my feet are so tired. Jacta est aleot I will have 
fourpenn'orth. 

That portion of the reading public who were on duty with In- 
spector Field some weeks ago, know what the ** deputy " of a tramps' 
lodging-house is like. As, however, I come to sleep, and not to 
inspect, I am not abused, but merely inspected and admitted. I am 
informed that, with the addition my company will make, the estab- 
lishment is full. I pay my fourpence, without the performance of 
which ceremony I do not get beyond the filthy entrance passage. 
Then the " deputy " bars the door, and, brandishing an iron candle- 
stick as though it were a broad-sword, bids me follow him. 

What makes me, when we have ascended the rotten staircase, 
when I have entered my bedchamber — when the " deputy "haa 
even bid me a wolfish good-night — what makes me rush down 
tteirs, and, bursting through the passage, beg him to let me out 
ftr Heaven's sake? What makes me, when the ** deputy" has 
Mhsxed the door, and bade me go out, and be something'd, and has 
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moi giyen mo back mj foarpcnce, stand aiok and stupefied in the 
itreet, till I wake up to a disgusted conEcionsDess, by being nearlj 
knocked down by a group of staggering roysterers, howling out A 
drunken chorus ? 

It was not the hang-dog looking of the " deputy " or^he cut- 
throat appearance of the house. It was not even the aspect of the 
Boore or more ragged wretches who were to be my sleeping com pan* 
vma. It wa£<, in plain English, the smell of the bugs. Ugh ! — the 
place was alive with them. They crawled on the floor — they 
dropped from the ceiling — they ran mad races on the walls. Give 
me the key of tlio street, and let me wander forth ng:iin. 

I have not got further than BiXKul street, St. Giles', however, be- 
fore I begin to think that I have been a little ha«sty. I feel so 
tired, so worn, so full of sleep now, that I can't help thinking I 
might have fallen off into heavy sleep yonder, and that the havoc 
ocHnmittcd by the bugs on my carcass might have been borne unfelL 
It is too late now, however. The fourpeuce has departed, and I dare 
not face the deputy again. 

Two in the morning, and still black, thick, impervious night, as I 
turn into Oxford street, by Meiix's Brewery. The flitting shad- 
ows, that seem to )>e of women, have grown fewer. A qoartflr past 
two, and I have gained the' lle^nt Circus, and can take m}* choice, 
either for a stroll in the neighborhood of the Kegent's Park, or A 
quiet lounge in the district of the clubs. I choose the latter and 
Boamblc down llegent street towards Piccadilly. 

I feel myself slowly, but surely, becoming more of a regular night 
prowler — a houseless, hopeless vagrant, every moment. I feel 
my feet shuffle, my shoulders rise towards my ears ; my head goes 
on one side ; I hold my hands in a crouching position before me ; I 
no longer walk, I prowl. Thougli it is July, I shiver. As I stand 
at the corner of Conduit street (all night prowlers affect corners), a 
passing figure, in satin and black lace, flings me a penny. How 
does the phantom know that I have got the key of the street ? I 
am not in rags, and yet my plight must be evident. So I take the 
penny. 

Where are the policemen, I wonder. I am walking in the cen- 
tre of the road, yet, from end to end of the magnificent street, I 
cannot see a single soul. Stay, here is one. A little white-headed 
ruffian leaps from the shadow of Archbishop Tenison's Chapd. 
He has on a ragged pair of trousers, and nothing else to speak of. 
He vehemently demands to he allowed to turn head over heels three 
times for a penny. I give him the penny the phantom gave mo 
(cheap charity), and intimate that I can dispense with the tumblingt 
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But he is too honest for that, and, patting the penny in his moath, 
disappears in a series of summersaults. Then the gas-kmps and I 
have it all to ourselves. 

Safe at the corners (comers again, you see) of what was once the 
Quadrant, where a mongrel dog joins company. I know he is a dog 
without a bed, like I am, for he has not that grave trot, so full of 
purpose, which the dog on business has. This dog wanders irreso- 
lutely, and makes feigned turnings up by-streets — returning to the 
main thoroughfare in a slouching skulking manner — he ruminates 
over cigar-stumps and cabbase-stalks, which no homeward-bound dog 
would do. But even that dog is happier than I am, for he can lie 
down on any doorstep, and take his rest, and no policeman shall say 
him nay ; but the New Police Act won't let me do so, and says 
sternly that I must ** move on." 

Halloo ! a rattle in the distance — nearer — nearer — louder and 
louder ! Now it bursts upon my sight. A fire-engine at full speed ; 
and the street is crowded in a moment ! 

Where the people came from / don't pretend to say — but there 
they are — hundreds of them, all wakefhl and noisy, and clamorous. 
On goes the engine with people hallooing, and following, and mii^ 
gling with the night wind the dreadful cry of FnuE. 

I follow of course. An engine at top speed is as potent a spell to 
a night prowler, as a pack of hounds in full cry is to a Leicestershire 
yeoman. Its influence is contagious too, and the crowd swells at 
every yard of distance traversed. The fire is in a narrow street off 
Soho, at a pickle^hop. It is a fierce one, at which I think the 
crowd is pleased ; but then nobody lives in the house, at which I 
ima^e they are slightly chagrined ; for excitement, you see^ at a 
fire, is everything. En revanche there are no less than three fami- 
lies of small children next door, and the crowd are hugely delighted 
when they are expeditiously brought out in their night-dreraes, by 
the fire-brigade. 

More excitement ! The house on the other side has caught fire. 
The mob are in ecstasies, and the pickpockets make a simultaneous 
onskught on all the likely pockets near them. I am not pleased, 
but interested — highly interested. I would pump, but I am not 
strong in the arms. Those who pump, I observe, get beer. 

I have been watching the blazing pile so long — basking, as it 
were, in the noise and shouting and confusion ; the hoarse clank of 
the engines — the cheering of the crowd — the dull roar of the fire, 
that tho bed question has been ouite in abeyance, and I have forgot- 
ten all about it and tiie \m<&. d\l\« ^V<^tv VW ^re is quenched, or at 
brought under, aa iSt la «X^aa^»^ ^V«ol ^^ ^^\i^ ^\ <^^as&!t^ ^ad. 
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qparks arc succeeded by columns of smoke and stcum ; when, as a 
natural consequence, the excitement begins to flag a little, and the 
pressure of the crowd diminishes; then, turning away from tho 
eharred and gutted pickle-shop, I hear the clock of St. Anne*s, So* 
ho, strike four, and find that it is broad daylight. 

Four dreary hours yet to wander before a Jjondon day commences ; 
four weary, dismal revolutions on the clock-face, Ix^fore tho milk-man 
makes his rounds, and I can obtain access to my pcnatcs, with the 
matutinal supply of milk ! 

To add to my discomfort, the utter heart-wctiriness and list* 
less misery which is slowly creeping over me, it Ix^gins to rain. Not 
a sharp pelting shower, but a slow, monotonous, ill-conditioned driz- 
lie ; dumpin^r without wetting — now deluding you into tho idea 
that it is gfiing to hold up, and now, with a sudden spirt in your face, 
mockingly informing you that it has no intention of tho kind. Very 
wretch^ly, indeed, I thread tho narrow little streets about Soho, 
meeting no one but a torn cat returning from his club, and a misan- 
thropic looking policeman, who is feeling shutter-bolts and tusgioff 
at door-handles with a vicious aspect, as though he were disappomted 
that some unwary householder had not left a slight temptation for a 
iharp house-breaker. 

I meet another policeman in (jolden square, who looks dull ; miss- 
ing, probably, the society of the functionary who guards the fire- 
escape situated in that fashionable locality, and who has n*t come 
back from the burnt pickle-shop yet. He honors me with a long 
Btare as I pass him. 

" Good morning,*' he says. 

I return the compliment. 

" Going home to bed ? " he asks. 

" Y-e-es," I answer. 

He turns on his heel and wiys no more ; but, bless you ! I can see 
irony in his bull's-eye — contemptuous incredulity in his oil-skin 
oape ! It needs not the long low whistle in which he indulges, to 
tell me that he knows very well I have no bed to go home to. 

I sneak quietly down Sherrard street into the Quadrant. I don't 
know why, but I begin to be afraid of policemen. I never trans- 
ffressed &e law — yet I avoid the "force." The sound of their 
heavy boot-heels disquiets me. One of them stands at the door of 
Messrs. Swan and l^gar's, and to avoid him I actually abandon a 
resolution I had formed of walking up Regent street, and turn down 
the Ilaymarket instead. 



There arc three choice spirits who evidently have got beds to n 
to though Uiej are somewhat taid^jf m wsSdii^ ^^i^s^ \. ^Mk^ft^ 
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that they have latch-keys, by their determined air — their bold and 
confident speech. They have just turned, or have been turned out 
from an oyster-room. They are all three very drunk, have on each 
other's hats, and one of them has a quantity of dressed lobster in 
his cravat. 

These promising gentlemen are ** out on a spree." The doors 
of the flash public-houses and oyster-rooms are letting out similar 
detachments of choice spirits all down the Haymarket ; some of a 
most patrician sort, with most fierce moustachios and whiskers; 
whom I think I have seen before, and whom I may, very probably, 
see again, in jack-boots and golden epaulettes, prancing on huge 
black horses by the side of Her Majesty's carriage, going to open 
Parliament. They call this " life." They will prol»bly sleep in 
the Station-house this morning, and will be fined various sums for 
riotous conduct They will get drunk, I dare say, three hundred 
times in the course of a year, for about three years. In the last- 
mentioQid space of time they will bonnet many dozen poIioemGO, 
break some hundreds of gas-lamps, have some hundreds of ** larks," 
and scores of " rows." They will go to Epsom by the rail, and 
create disturbances on the course, and among the sticks. They will 
frequent the Adelphi at half-price, and haunt night-houses after^ 
wards. They will spend their salaries in debauchery, and obtain 
fresh supplies of money from bill-discounters, and be swindled out 
of it by the proprietors of betting-lists. Some day, when their 
health and their money are gone — when they are sued on all thdr 
bills, and by all the tradesmen, they have plundered — they will be 
discharged from their situations, or be discarded by their friends. 
Then they will subside into Whitecross street and the Insolvent 
Debtor's Court — and then, God knows, they will die miserably, I 
suppose : of delirium tremens, may be. 

1 have taken a fimcy to have a stroll — " save the mark ! " — in 
St. James' Park, and am about to descend the huee flight of stone 
steps leading to the Mall, when I encounter a martial band, consist- 
ing of a grenadier in a great-coat, and holding a lighted lantern (it 
is light as noon-day), an officer in a doak, and four or five more 
grenadiers in great-coats, looking remarkably ridiculous in those 
hideous gray garments. As to the officer, he appears to regard 
everything with an air of unmitigated disgust, and to look at the 
duty upon which he lii engaged as a special bore. I regard it rather 
in Uie light of a iarce. Yet, if I mistake not, these are " Grand 
Rounds," or something of the "bort. When the ofiicer gets within a 
few yards of the sentinel, at the Duke of York's Column, ho shouts 
cmt some uxiiutelli^ble question, to which the bearer of " Brown 
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i" gires a responsive, but as unintelligible bowl. Then the fore- 
most grenadier plays in an imbecile manner with his lantern, like 
King Lear with his straw, and the officer floarishes his sword ; and 
*' Grand Rounds*' arc over, as far as the Duke of York is concerned^ 
I suppose ; for the whole party trot gravely down Pall Mull, to- 
wards the Duchess of Kcnt*s. 

I leave them to their devices, and saunter moodily into the MalL 
It is but a Quarter to five, now ; and I am so jaded and tired that 
I can scarcely drag one foot after another. The rain has ceased ; 
bat the morning air is raw and cold ; and the rawness clings, as it 
were, to the marrow of my bones. My hair is wet, and falls in 
draggled hanks on my checks. My feet seem to have grown pre- 
posterously large, and my boots as prc(K)sterously small. I wish I 
was a dog or a dormouse ! I long for a haystack, or a heap of 
lacks, or anything. I even think I could find repose on one of those 
terrible inclined planes which you see tilted towards you tlirough 
the window of the Morgue at Paris. I have a good mind to smash 
A lamp, and be taken to the Station-house. I have a eood mind to 
throw myself over Westminster bridge. I suppose I am afraid ; 
for I don't do either. 

Seeing a bench under a tree, I fling myself thereon ; and, hard 
and full of knots and bumps as it is, roll myself into a species of 
ball, and strive to go to sleep. But oh, vain delusion ! I am hor- 
ribly, excruciatingly wakeful ! To make the matter worse, I get up, 
and take a turn or two — then I feel as though I could sleep stand- 
ing ; but availing myself of what I consider a favorably drowsy mo- 
ment, I cast myself on the bench again, and find myself as wakeful 
as before ! 

There is a young vagrant — a tramp of some eighteen summen 
— sitting beside me — fast asleep, and snoring with provoking per^ 
tinacity. He is half naked, and has neither shoes nor stockings. 
Yet he sleeps, and very soundly too, to all appearance. As we 
load-sounding Horse-Guards dock strikes five, he wakes, eyes me 
tx a moment, and muttering " hard lines, mate," tarns to sleep 
■gain. In Uie mysterious free-masonry of misery, he calls mo 
" mate." I suppose, eventually, that I catch from hun some portion 
of his vagrant acquirement of somnolence under difficulties, for, after 
writhing and turning on the comfortlesB wooden scat till every bona 
and muscle are sore, I fidl into a deep, deep sleep — so deep it seems 
like death. 

So deep that I don't hear the quarters striking of that nuisanoa 
to Park-sleepers, the Horse-Guards clock — and nse only, suddonW 
$n sursaut^ as six o'clock strikes. My vagrant fnend has departed^ 
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•ad being apprehenaye myself of cross-examination from an i^ 
proaching polioeman (not knowing, in fact, what hideous crime flleqh 
ing in St. James* Park might be) I also withdraw, feeling yery 
lagged and footsore — yet slightly refreshed by the hoar's ni^p I 
have had. I pass the stands where the oows are milked, and cords 
and whey dispensed, on summer evenings ; and enter Charing GroflS 
by the long Spring Garden passage. 

I have been apprized several times during the night that this was 
a market-morning in Govent Garden. I have seen waflons, sor^ 
mounted by enormous mountains of vegetable-baskets, wcnung thdr 
way through the silent streets. I have been met by the early cq»> 
termongors in their donkey-carts, and chaffed by the costerboys on 
my forlorn appearance. But I have reserved Covent Garden as a 
bonne bouche — a wind-up to my pilgrimage ; for I have heard and 
read how fertile is the market in question in subjects of amusement 
and contemplation. 

I confess that I am disappointed. Covent Garden seems to me 
to be but one great •ccumulation of cabbages. I am pelted with 
these vegetables as they are thrown from the lofty summits of piled 
wagons to costermongers standing at the base. I stumble among 
them as I walk ; in short, above, below, on either aide, cabbages 
preponderate. 

1 dare say, had I patience, that I should see a.great deal more ; 
but I am diLsed with cabbages, and jostled to and fro, and ** danged " 
dreadfully by rude market-gardeners — so I eschew the market, and 
creep round the piazza. 

I meet my vagrant friend of the Park here, who is having a cheap 
and nutritious breakfast at a coffee stall. The stall itself is a n(Hft- 
descript species of edifice — something between a gypsy's tent and a 
watchman's box ; while, to carry out the comparison, as it were, the 
lady who serves out the coffee very much resembles a gypsy in per- 
son, and is clad in a dedded watchman's coat. The aromatic bever- 
age (if I may be allowed to give that name to the compound of burnt 
bians, roasted horse-liver, and refuse chicory, of which the '* coffee** 
ia composed) is poured, boiling hot, from a very cabalistic-looking 
cauldron, into a whole regiment of cups and saucers standing near ; 
while, fi)r more solid refection, the cups are flanked by plates beur- 
ing masnve piles of thick bread and butter, and an equivocal sob- 
itance called " cake.*' Besides my friend, the vagrant, two coster- 
lads are partaking of the hospitalities of the cafi; and a huge oar- 
deoer, straddling over a pile of potato sacks, hsurd by, has provided 
limself with bread axid W\>\£c «sA cfiSi^^\&. tha same estaUisIi* 
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menii and is consaming them with such avidity that the tears start 
fioni his eyes at every gulp. 

I have, meanwhile, rcmenibercd the existence of a certain foor- 
penny-picoe in my pocket, and have been twice or thrice tempted to 
expand it. Yet, on reflection, I deem it better to purchase with it 
a regular breakfast, and to repair to a legitimate coffee-shop. The 
day is, by this time, getting rapidly on, and something of the roar 

.r>^. London begins to be heard in earnest. The dull murmur of 
.^^Is has never ceased, indeed, the whole night through ; but now, 

r.'Jkd^&^cabs come tearing past on their way to the railway station, 
tti^mght policemen gradually disap[)car, and sleepy potboys grad- 

Vhl^Ij appear, yawning at the doors of public hous?cs — sleepy wait- 
^j<QS;%Siat the doors of coffee-houses and reading-rooms. There have 

, ^^bo6n both public-houses and coffee-shops open, however, the whole 

}iiight. The " Mohawks* Arms" in the market never closes. Young 
Lord Stultus, with Captain Asinus of the Heavies, endeavored to 
torn on all the taps there at four o'clock tliis morning, but, at the 
earnest desire of Frame, the landlord, desisted ; and subsequently 

. aubsided into a chivalrous offer of standing glassies of " Old Tom " 
all round, which was as chivalrously accepted. As the '* all round** 

Erised some thirty ladies and gentlemen, Frume made a veir 
thing of it ; and, like a pradeut tradesman, as he is, he stiU 
er acted on the golden opportunity, by giving all those mem* 
Icrs of the company (about three fourths) who were drunk, glasses 
of .water instead of gin ; which operation contributed to discourage 
iDtemperance, and improve his own exchequer in a very signal and 
. tfiffioacious manner. As with the " Mohawks* Arms,** so with the 
" Turnip's Head,** the great market gardeners* house, and the " Pipe 
and Horse Collar,** frequented by the night cabmen — to say noth« 
ing of that remarkably snug little house near Drury Lane, " The 
Blue Bludgeon,** which is well known to be the rendezvous of the 
fiunous Tom Thug and his gang, whose recent achievements in the 
Btraligling line by means of a silk handkerchief and a life-preserver, 
used tourniquet fashion, have been so generally admired of late. I 
peep into some of these noted hostelries as I saunter about. Th^ 
begin to get rather quiet and demure as the day advances, and will 
be till midnight, indeed, very dull and drowsy pothouses, as times 

E. They don't light up to life, and jollity, and robbery, and violence 
fore the small hours. 

So with tho coffee-shops. The one I enter, to invest my four- 
pence in a breakfast of coffee and bread-and-butter, has been open 
all night, likewise ; but tho sole occupants now are a dirty waiter, 
in a pitjablo state of drowsiness, and half-a-do3»a of homeless 
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wretohes who have earned the privilege of sitting down at the filthy 
tables by the purchase of a cup of coffee^ and, with their heads on 
their hands, are snatching furtive naps, cut short — too short, alas ! 
— by the pokes and " Wake up, there ! " of the -drowsy waiter. It 
18 apparently his ** consigne** to allow no sleeping. 

i sit down here, and endeavor to keep mysc& awake over the 
oolnmns of the' '' Sun" newspaper of last Tuesday week — nnsuo- 
.iMsfully, however. I am so jaded and weary, so dog-tired and 
utterly worn out, that I fall off again to sleep ; and whether it is 
that the drowsy waiter has gone to sleep too, or that the expenditure 
of fourpcnce secures exemption for me, I am allowed to slumber. 

I dream this time. A dreadful vision it is, of bugs, and cab- 
bages, and tramping soldiers, and anon of the fire at the pickle-shop. 
As I wake, and find, to my great joy, that it is ten minutes past 
eight o'clock, a ragged little news-boy brings in a damp copy of the 
** Times," and I see half a column in that journal headed ** Dreadful 
CfOnfiagration in Soho." 

Were I not so tired, I should moralize over this, no doubt ; but 
there are now but two things in my mind — two things in the world 
£br me — noME and bed. £^ght o'clock restores these both to me 
— so cruelly deprived of them for so long a time. So, just as Lon- 
don — work away, steady-going London — begins to b^tir itself, I 
hurry across the Strand, cross the shadow of the first omnibus going 
towards the Bank ; and, as I sink between the sheets of my bed, 
resign the key of the street into the hands of its proper custodian, 
whoever he may bo — and, whoever he maybe, I don't envy him. 
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